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Beautify!  in  Design  and  Work- 
manship. 


Wheeler&Wilson  Mfg.Oo. 

ARE  MAKING  UP  UNDER-CI.OTIIING, 

NOT  FOR  PROFIT, 

BUT  AS  AN  * 


ADVERTISEMENT 

FOR 


THE  LIGHT  RUNNING 


Their  Great  Machine 


JUST  IT  IS 


CALL  AND  EXAMINE  THEIR  GOODS 
AND  PRICES. 


Imitated  hy  ail, 

Eqnailod  Ity  none, 

f  ile  Easiest  to  Learn, 
The  Liglitest  to  Run, 
and  consequently 

THE  BEST  TO  BEY. 
SsT  EACH  MACHINE  WARRANTED  FOR  FIVE  YEARS.  -*SS 


Ladies  call  and  sea  it  before  purchasing-  elsewhere  and  save  time  and  money 
Domestic  Paper  Fashions  for  sale. 


A.  W.  BRAIN,  Sole  Agent, 

r\  rn  OCT/*  CL  Ilf  i  PP  i  B  7  Adelaide  St.  East.  Toronto. 

UlTlCG  .  O  0  KinT  0(j.  W  GS  u  1  0 F 0 1)  uQ .  I  Repairer  of  all  kinds  of  Sewing  Machines.  Needles,  Parts  and  Attachments 

C5  )  *|  (or  sale. 


ORGANS. 


UOTED  IFOIR 


Purity  &  Sweetness  of  Tone 


FACTORY: 

58  to  61  Bolton  St.,  and  111  to  119 
Adelaide  St., 

TORONTO. 
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OAK  HALL, 

TORONTO, 

Doing  a  Tremendous  Business. 

Our  Low  Priees  are  Telling  a  Tale. 

WE  SHOW  FULL  LINES  IN  THE  FOLLOWING 

OVERCOATS: 

BEAVER,  NAP,  TWEED,  CHIN¬ 
CHILLA,  WORSTED, 

— AND — 

All  Fashionable  lakes  of  Goods 

FOR  MEN  AND  BOYS. 

COME  A® 0  SEE  008  STOCK 

— AND - 

Hear  the  Prices. 

oak:  h  aXjIj, 

775  to  121  King-st.  East 


BUY 

Your  Carpets  at  the  Wholesale  Price,  any 
length  cut,  at  35  Colborne  St. 

Buy  your  Curtains  at  Wholesale  Prices,  and 
save  $1  a  pair,  at  35  Colborne  St. 

Buy  all  your  DRY  GOODS  from  A.  B.  FLINT  & 
MACDONALD,  and  save  25c.  in  a  dollar. 

You  can  buy  4  yards  of  our  Royal  Windsor  heavy  cord 
gros  grain  Silk  for  $7.  This  will  make  a  Jacket 
Usual  price  is  $2.75  a  yard.  Our  Black 
Cashmere  at  57\c.,  is  sold  in  most  places  at  90c. 

CALL  AND  SEE  FOR  YOURSELF 

At  A.  ®.  Flint  &£  Macdonald’s, 


35  Colhorsse  Street,  Toronto. 


J.  ASHDOWN  &  SON, 

BROCKTON,  -  -  Near  Toronto. 


Makers  of  ail  kinds  of  CANE  and  RATTAN  FURNITURE.  FIVE  O'CLOCK 
TEA  TABLES,  CHAIRS,  Etc. 

K3T  Orders  by  post  proraotly  filled. 


CLEARING  SALE  OF 


TONKIN  BROS., 

No.  57  King:  St.  West. 


F  •  U  *  RS 


GREAT  BARGAINS. 


Electro-Curative  Belts  and  Insoles. 

An  Answer  to  those  whj  ask  “  Are  they  really  good,  or  only  made  to  sell?' 

In  answering  the  above  question,  I  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  my  appliances  have 
been  before  the  public  a  number  of  years,  and  have  been  used  by  many  of  our  prominent  men  who  ex¬ 
press  themselves  entirely  satisfied,  and  cheerfully  recommend  them  to  others. 

My  own  belief,  based  upon  a  knowledge  of  medical  electricity  is,  they  are  really  good  and  fully  capa¬ 
ble  of  relieving  and  curing  those  diseases  named  in  my  circulars .  If  I  did  not  believe  this  I  would  not 
say  so,  nor  remain  one  hour  in  the  business,  for  I  should  be  wasting  my  time  and  energy  foolishly.  Men 
are  now  too  much  enlightened  to  be  deceived  very  long  or  decoyed  into  buying  fraudulent  articles.  My 
appliances  are  as  good  as  represented,  and  I  feel  sure  that’as  they  become  better  known  they  will.be  more  and 
more  appreciated,  and  in  a  great  measure  supercede  medicine  which  often  does  more  harm  than  good.  Elec¬ 
tricity  on  the  other  hand  always  does  some  good  and  never  any  harm,  so  that  it  is  the  safest,  most  efficient 
and  reliable  remedy  known  to  man,  and  1  believe  my  belts  to  be  the  very  best  mode  of  applying  it.  Of 
course  they  are  not  infallible,  but  less  liable  to  fail  than  anything  yet  known,  they  have  cured  many,  and 
therefore  capable  of  curing  others,  a  trial  will  convince  any  one  of  their  power  and  virtue. 

I  am  often  asked  why  1  recommend  the  Insoles  to  be  used  with  every  appliance.  The  reason  is,  they 
Insulate  the  body  from  the  action  of  the  earth,  which  when  met  draws  off  the  electricity  evolved  by  the 
belt,  and  the  natural  animal  electricity  of  the  body  as  well.  They  also  charge  the  blood  and  nerves  of  the 
lower  limbs  with  additional  power,  which  prevents  the  acids  in  the  blood  from  settling  there,  aud  so  mate¬ 
rially  help  in  bringing  about  a  cure. 

Do  not  forget  to  enclose  size  of  boot  and  waist  measure,  and  a  full  account  of  your  ailment  when  you 
end  your  orders.  Respectfully 

A.  NORMAN,  Electrician. 


TONKIN  BROS., 

Mo.  11©  Voiigc  Street. 

DOBYN’S 


SURE  CURE 

— FOR — 

CATARRH, 

Neuralgic  and  Nervous 
Headache. 


A  CURE  IS  GUARANTEED. 

if  our  Sure  Cure  be  regularly 
and  persistently  used  as  directed 
on  label  on  each  box,  we  guarantee 
relief  in  every  case,  and  absolute 
cure  in  all  cases  where  the  patient 
is  free  from  constitutional  ailment. 


Send  for  Circulars  to 


C.  POMEROY  A  CO., 

85  King  St.  West,  Toronto. 
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Messrs.  Wm.  Warwick  &  Son 
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Respectfully  inform  the  Bookselling  trade  that^they  continue  to  keep  on 

hand  large  stocks  of  most  of  the 

EDUCATIONAL  WORKS 

Used  in  the  Public  and  Private  Schools  of  the  Dominion. 

Many  of  these  prescribed  for  Ontario  are  published  by  themselves,  and 

these  are 

ALL  WIRE  BOUND, 

The  most  substantial  and  enduring  style  of  binding  known. 


TZETZEIT  ALSO 

EVERY  SCHOOL  REQUISITE 

coivciFiELisiiisra- 

Paper,  Pens,  Ink,  Crayons,  Slates,  Copy, 
School  and  Scribbling,  Books,  etc. 


Publishers  also,  by  authority,  of 

TRUSTEES'  SCHOOL  ACCOUNT  BOOKS, 

In  the  form  required  by  Act  of  Parliament. 


PRICE,  25  CENTS. 


o 
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■CHARD  INSTITUTE. 

67  BLOOR  ST.,  Opp.  Queen’s  Park. 


A  French  Protestant  School  for  the  higher  edu 
cation  of  Young  Ladies,  under  the  direction  of  Rev. 
Monsieur  and  Madame  Richard,  assisted  by  a  com¬ 
plete  staff  of  competent  professors  and  teachers. 

Unusual  facilities  for  the  a  cquisition  of  the  French 
language,  which  is  taught  by  four  resident  teachers. 
Nowhere,  except  in  France  or  Switzerland,  can 
greater  advantages  be  offered  in  that  respect. 

Will  re-open  January  11th. 


ABSOLUTELY  PURE 


Housekeepers’  Favourite  in  leading  citieB  of  the 
Dominion.  No  other  preparation  makes  such 
light,  flaky  breads,  or  luxurious  cake  and  pastry. 
Can  be  eaten  by  dyspeptics  without  fear  of  the 
ills  resulting  from  heavy  indigestible  food. 

<3T  Commended  for  Absolute  Purity  and 
Wholesomeness  by  the  eminent  Chemists,  Prof. 
CROFT,  Toronto  University,  Toronto;  G.  P.  GIRD- 
WOOD,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Chemistry,  McGill  Col¬ 
lege,  Montreal ;  WM.  F.  BUST,  Government  Analyst, 
St.  John,  N.B 

JST  Patronized  by  H.R.H.  Princess  Louise.  Send 
a  3  cent  stamp  for  sample,  chemists’  reports,  letters 
from  Princess  Louise,  kc. 

WM.  LUNAN  &  SON, 

Sorkl,  Que.,  Canada. 


PERIODICALS  SUPPLIED 

By  the  Upper  Canada  Tract  <fc  Book  Society. 


Christian  Monthly  and  Family  Treasury- 


Day  of  Rest  (Strahan) . 

Evangelical  Christendom . 

Evangelical  Magazine . 

Friendly  Greetings  (London  Tract  Soc'y) 


Gospel  in  All  Lands  (New  York) . to 

Ministers,  $2.00. . 

Illustrated  Chnstian  Weekly  (American 


Illustrated  Missionary  News . 

Leisure  Hour  (London  Tract  Society 


Sunday  at  Home  (London  Tract  Soc’y). 
Sunday  Magazine  (Rev.  Dr.  Rlaikie) 
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tST  The  piices  affixed  are  the  rates  pkr  annum, 
payable  in  advance. 

JOHN  YOUNG,  Depositary, 

102  Yonge  8t.,  Toronto. 


BICYCLES ! 


Best  English  Makes 


Bend  Se.  stamp  for  circular 
of  "Rot ad  Canadian  Road¬ 
ster.  ’’  Address, 

A.  T.  LANE, 

P.  0.  Box  1196,  Montreal 


Itabmet  Photographs, 


S3  PER  DOZEN. 


Try  F.  Crumpton, 

JEWELLER, 

83  King  St.  East,  Toronto. 


Gold  Watches  from  $15  up  to  $300. 

Silver  Watches  from  $7  up  to  $50. 

Gold  Chains  from  $7  up  to  80. 

Gold  Necklets  from  $5  up  to  $75. 
Gold  Lockets  from  $2  up  to  $50. 
Gold  CufF  Buttons  from  $3  up  to  $20. 

Gold  Shirt  Studs  from  $2.50  up  to  $15. 
Gold  Crosses  from  $3  up  to  $12. 

Gold  Collar  Buttons  from  $1.25  up  to  $3.50. 
Goid  Gem  Rings  from  $1,50  up  to  $60. 
Gold  Wedding  Rings  from  $2  up  to  $10 
Gold  Band  Rings  from  $1.50  to  $10. 
Gold  Diamond  Rings  from  $4.50  up  to  $300, 
Gold  Sets  (Ladies’)  from  $6  up  to  $50. 
Gold  Brooches  from  $5  up  to  $25. 

Gold  Earings  from  90c.  up  to  $50. 
Gold  Charms  from  $2  up  to  $15. 
Gold  Bracelets  from  $15  to  $75. 
Gold  Scarf  Pins  from  $1.50  up  to  $45. 

Tea  Sets  from  $24  up  to  $60. 

Waiters  from  $12  up  to  $60. 

Cake  Baskets  from  $5  to  $15. 

Butter  Coolers  from  $2  up  to  $15. 
Card  Receivers  from  $4. 50  to  $20 
Breakfast  Castors  from  $5  up  to  $12. 

Dinner  Castors  from  $3.25  up  to  $18. 
Fruit  Stands  from  $6  up  to  $35. 

Pickle  Dishes  from  $1.50  up  to  $12. 
Syrup  Pitchers  from  $5  up  to  $10. 
Biscuit  Boxes  from  $9  up  to  $12. 
Silver  Chains,  Silver  Necklets, 

Silver  Lockets,  Silver  Sets,  Brooches,  etc. 
Plated  Cuff  Buttons,  Collar  Buttons, 
Shirt  Studs,  Chains,  Necklets, 
Lockets,  Brooches,  Earings, 

EVERY  ARTICLE  WARRANTED  EXACTLY  AS 
REPRESENTED,  OR  MONEY  RETURNED. 

Monograms  and  Every  Other  Style  of 
Jewelry  made  to  order. 

No  trouble  to  show  our  Goods. 

Please  remember  the  address,  and  keep  this  for 
future  reference. 

ESTABLISHED  1869. 


ONTARIO  STEAM  DYE  WORKS, 

334  YONGE  ST.,  opposite  Gould, 

THOS.  SQUIRE,  -  Prop. 


N.B. — The  only  house  in  Toronto  that  employ$ 
first-class  practical  men  to  press  Gentlemen's 
clothes. 


C.  SHEPPARD, 

DISPENSING  CHEMIST, 
67  King  Street  West,  Toronto. 


NflTIPF  _ °ur  Prescription  Department  is 

nu  I  lUCa  one  of  the  most  complete  in  the 
city,  and  our  facilities  for  preparing  medicines  in 
best  manner  and  of  best  quality,  are  not  excelled 
by  any. 

LADIES'  SARATOGA  WAVE. 


This  fashionable  and  complete  head-dress,  which 
it  so  universally  admired,  is  manufactured  in  the 
newest  style*  by 

A.  Dorenwend, 

Paris  Hair  Works,  106  Yonge  St.,  Toronto. 


WILL  CURE  OR  RELIEVE 

BILIOUSNESS,  DIZZINESS, 


DYSPEPSIA, 

INDIGESTION, 

JAUNDICE. 

ERY3IPELAS, 

SALT  RHEUM, 

HEARTBURN, 

HEADACHE, 


DROPSY, 
FLUTTERING 

OF  THE  HEART, 
ACIDITY  OF 

THE  STOMACH, 
DRYNESS 

OF  THE  SKIN, 


AimS  every  species  of  dlsea.se  arising  from 
<J.sor;lorec’  LIVER,  KIDNEYS,  STOMACH. 
BOWCLC  or  CLOOO, 

T.  HIlEDim  &  ra, 
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THE  LEISURE  HOUR. 

The  First  Volume  ©f  the  Mew  Series 

Of  this  favourite  Compendium  of  Literary  Articles  on  the  Historical  and  Interesting 
Events  of  the  passing  times,  has  just  been  completed,  and 

THE  FIRST  NO.  OF  THE  SECOND  VOLUME 

WILL  BE  PUBLISHED  OH  THE  FIRST  OF  JANUARY,  1882. 

The  Superiority  of  the  Numerous  Engravings, 

The  High  Character  of  the  Writers,  and 

The  General  Excellence  of  this  Magazine, 

- PLACE  IT  IN  THE - 

Foremost  Rank  of  Monthly  Publications 

OF  STERLING  VALUE. 

MONTHLY,  15  CENTS.  ANNUAL  SUBSCRIPTION,  $1.50,  IF  MAILED,  $1.75. 

The  demand  for  this  Magazine  is  rapidly  increasing  in  England. 

THE  SUNDAY  AT  HOME. 

■A!  ^ 0 r| -i) er| otr| i  ati  oi|  al  fublLatioi) 


So  carefully  arranged  as  to  be  of  great  and  equal  interest  to  Children 
and  Adults,  and  affording  to  all  classes 


While  of  great  interest,  this  Magazine  is  full  of  that  information  which 
shews  the  pleasing  adaptation  of  the  Scriptures  to  every-day  life 
without  that  dryness  which  is  too  often  a  characteristic 
in  professedly  religious  works. 

MONTHLY,  15  CENTS.  ANNUAL  SUBSCRIPTION,  $1.50,  IF  MAILED,  $1.75. 

A  New  Volume  Commences  1st  January,  1882. 


Toronto  :  Wm.  Warwick  &  Son. 
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AN  ARTIFICIALLY  DIGESTED  COD  LIVER  OIL, 

COISUMPTIOH  &  WASTING  DISEASES. 


The  efficacy  of  Hydroleine  is  NOT  CONFINED  to  cases  of  CONSUMPTION,  as 
from  its  valuable  tonic  effect  on  the  nervous  system,  in  addition  to  its  special  stimulating 
action  on  the  organs  concerned  inth  production  of  Fat  in  the  body,  it  causes  marked  increase 
in  weight  in  persons  of  naturally  thin  habit ,  who  do  not  present  any  evidence  of  disease. 


Hydroleine  is  regularly  prescribed  by  all  the  Leading  Physicians  in  England  and 
the  Dominion  of  Canada.  Read  the  following  Specimen  Testimonials. 


TESTIMONIALS  FROM  PHYSICIANS. 


La  Gauchetere  St.,  Montreal,  Nov.  24,  ’80 
Hazen  Morse,  Esq  , 

Dear  .Mr, —I  consider  Hydroleine  a 
valuable  preparation,  and  1  have  shown  ray 
estimation  of  it  by  prescribing  it  to  some 
thirty  or  more  of  my  patients,  instead  of 
ordinary  Cod  Liver  Oil.  Many  of  them 
continue  to  take  it  and  have  been  greatly 
benefitted  by  its  use.  Very  truly  yours, 

J.  J.  DUGDALE,  M.  D. 


Hastings,  15th  Sept.,  1880. 

Sir,  —We  are  so  well  satisfied  with 
the  trial  bottle  of  Hydroleine,  having  put 
it  to  a  severe  test  in  an  extreme  case  where 
we  really  did  not  expect  the  girl  to  live  a 
week,  (she  is  now  able  to  walk  about  the 
house),  that  we  would  like  a  dozen  bottles. 

Most  truly  yours, 

^  1  Drs.  CLARK  and  O’GORMAN. 


ffCjap ^ 

LSD 

•ttDROIXllff 

ijt^UllVEMIGHlYNin*1! 

1  M'C-BARTLLTT,PkD-f;t^ 
i  j  0VERtND  DSEWERVHa,4f 

IONBOM. 

KhvSssm 

jiw  London, cnclan©* 

iI^ZEN  MORSg; 


32  Beaver  Hall,  Montreal,  May  15,  1880. 
Dear  Mr.  Morse, 

My  experience  with  Hydroleine  has 
been  more  than  satisfactory,  and  1  know  110 
remedy  like  it  in  cases  of  a  scrofulous  or 
tubercular  diatheses.  In  some  of  my  cases 
the  effects  of  this  remedy  have  been  really 
marvellous.  Now  I  wish  you  to  send 
tnrough  Lewis  Sc  Co.,  a  half  dozen  for  my 
own  personal  use,  as  I  wish  to  continue 
taking  the  Hydroleine  myself. 

Yours  truly,  E.  H  TREN HOLME,  M.D. 

Richmond  Ont.,  Nov.  25,  1880. 
Hazen  Morse,  Esq  , 

Dear  Sir, — I  have  to-day  made  ar¬ 
rangements  with  Mr.  McElroy  (the  mer¬ 
chant  erf  our  village),  to  keep  in  stock  a 
quantity  ot  Hydroleine.  It  is  the  best  thing 
I  have  ever  used  in  all  Wasting  Diseases. 
I  remain,  yours  etc.,  D.  BEATTY,  M.D. 


STATEMENT  FROM  A  LEADING  CHEMIST  AND  ABOTHER  PROMINENT  MAN. 


144  St.  Lawrence  Main  St.,  Montreal,  Nov.  18,  1880. 
Hazen  Morse,  Esq.,  loronto. 

Dear  Sir, — I  beg  to  say  that  Hydroleine  is  increas¬ 
ing  in  favor  with  the  Medical  Profession.  It  digests 
easily  and  in  most  cases  rapidly  brings  up  the  weight 
ot  the  patient.  To  prove  which,  several  physicians 
have  weighed  their  patients  before  beginning  the 
remedy.  My  sales  this  month  are  larger  than  ever. 

Truly  yours, 

HENRY  R.  GRAY, 

Dispensin^Chemist. 


Montreal  Telegraph  Co.,  Superintendent’s  Office, 
Toronto,  Nov.  26,  1880. 

Hazen  Morse,  Esq., 

Dear  Sir, —  I  sent  a  dozen  bottles  of  Hydroleine 
to  a  relative  of  mine,  to  whom  it  had  ’  een  recom¬ 
mended  by  a  physician.  The  result  has  been  most 
beneficial  and  satisfactory,  my  relative’s  health  being 
greatly  improved,  with  every  prospect  of  perfect  res¬ 
toration.  Yours  truly, 

H.  P.  DWIGHT, 

Superintendent  M.  T.  Co. 


Send  3ct.  Stamp  for  44  Page  Pamphlet,  by  G.  Overend  Drewry,  M.D. 
London,  Eng.,  entitled  “Consumption  and  Wasting  Diseases.” 
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SOLE  AGENT  FOR  THE  SALE  OF  HYDROLEINE  &7  FRONT  STREET  EAST , 

TORONTO. 


IN  THE  DOMINION  OF  CANADA. 


PERMANENT! 


BRILLIANT  I 


EASY  PLOWING  I  } 


BLUE-BLACK 

WRITING  &  COPYING  FLUIDS. 

•P’S'Fm  B-2T  LEAEXITG- 

FINANCIAL  &  COMMERCIAL  ESTABLISHMENTS. 

The  following  extracts  from  testimonials  received,  will  give  an  Idea  of  general  opinion  with  reference  to 

these  Inks. 

'*  We  have  used  Shnttleworth’s  Copying  and 
Writing  Fluids,  and  prefer  them  to  any  other. ” 

ELLIOT  &  CO.  A.  R.  McMASTER  &  BRO. 

“  We  have  tested  Mr.  Shuttleworth’s  Ink  for  two 
months,  and  find  it  equal  to  any  we  have  used.” 

John  Macdonald  &  co. 

Per  PAUL  CAMPBELL. 

“  I  have  tested  these  Inks  and  have  a  strong  im- 
ression  that  they  equal  any  I  have  ever  used.  They 
ow  softly  from  the  pen  and  are  not  so  corrosive  as 
Stephen’s  celebrated  inks ;  at  least  as  Stephen’s  ex¬ 
port  inks.”  JOHN  NOTMAN, 

Queen’s  Printer  for  Ontario. 

•Can  conscientiously  recommend  it.” 

WILLIAM  HENDERSON, 

Inspector  Hartford  Fire  Insurance  Co. 


’The  above  ink  we  consider  very  satisfactory.” 

JAS  BOOMER, 
Secretary  Western  Insurance  Co. 


'  Prefer  it  to  Stephens.” 


E.  HOOPER  &  CO. 


“  In  every  respect  a  most  satisfactory  Ini;.” 

JAMES  L.  HUGHES, 
Public  School  Inspector,  Toronto 

“  Have  much  pleasure  in  recommending  it  as  a  firs; 
class  office  ink.”  W.  C.  WILKINSON, 

Secretary  Public  School  Board. 

“  Satisfactory  in  every  way.” 

E.  H.  KERTLAND, 
Manager  Imperial  Loan  Co. 


SCHOOL  INK  used  by  the  Toronto  Public  Schools,  and  the  Nor¬ 
mal  School,  Ottawa.  Estimates  given  for  School  Inks. 


OS'S:  -<fL.  Z El  2T  ’  S'cSD 


Pi]  ice  Per  Cake 


Fifteen  Certs. 


rop-  ■WA.ssnKra 


DOCS,  HOUSES,  CATTLE, 

And  other  domestic  animals,  except  Cats. 


PICS 


ONE  THOROUGH  APPLICATION  of  this  Soap  will  remove  every  flea  or  parasite 
from  any  animal,  and  by  its  use  you  will  cleanse  the  skin  and  hair  from  Scurf  and  Smells, 
making  the  coat  fine  and  glossy  without  giving  cold  or  doing  the  least  harm  to  the  animal. 

It  is  a  Sure  and  Safe  Cure  for  the  Mange,  and  will  immediately  heal  all  eruptions  of 
the  skin.  Flies  will  not  trouble  Horses  that  have  been  washed  with  this  Soap. 

Insects  on  Poultry  completely  destroyed  by  sponging  with  a  weak  Solution. 

This  Soap  will  destroy  all  parasites,  cures  Scab  on  Sheep,  Mange,  Scratches  and  Foot 
Rot.  heals  Saddle  and  Harness  Galls,  sores  of  all  kinds,  and  protects  wounds  from  the  at¬ 
tacks  of  flies.  This  is  the  Best  Soap  for  all  Disinfecting  purposes  in  the  Market. 

SOLE  MANUFACTURER,  HAZEN  MORSE,  TORONTO. 

FOR  SALE  BY  ALL  DR0SGS3TS. 


WILD  ADVENTURES  ROUND 


THE  POLE. 


By  Gordon  Stables,  m.d.,  e.n. 


chapter  x. 


IF  Lite  crew  of  the  Arrandoon  needed 
any  stimulus  to  fight  the  pirate 
beyond  the  short  speech  that  their  cap¬ 
tain  had  made  them,  it  certainly  was 
given  them  when  the  order  was  issued 
on  board  the  latter  craft,  “  Down  with 
the  red  flag  and  up  with  the  black  !  ” 
and  the  broad,  white-crossed  ensign  of 
merchant  Denmark  gave  place  to  the- 
hideous  skull  and  cross-bones  flown  by- 
sea  marauders  of  old  nations.  Sh© 
had  rounded,  too,  in  order  to  fire  her 
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broadside  guns,  or  this  would  hardly  have 
been  visible.  Perhaps  the  pirates  imagined 
it  would  strike  sudden  fear  into  the  hearts 
of  those  they  had  elected  to  consider  their 
foes.  Hatred  and  loathing  it  certainly  in¬ 
spired,  but  as  to  fear — well,  in  the  matter 
of  scaring,  British  sailors  are  perhaps  the 
most  unsatisfactory  class  of  beings  in  the 
world. 

For  the  next  quarter  of  an  hour  the 
■doings  on  board  the  Arrandoon,  as  seen 
from  the  pirate’s  poop,  must  have  consider¬ 
ably  astonished — not  to  say  puzzled — the 
officers  of  that  ship,  for  in  that  short  spac9 
of  time  what  had  appeared  to  be  a  sadly 
disabled  vessel  in  distress,  had  hoisted  a 
funnel,  lowered  a  screw,  and,  while  sail 
was  being  taken  in,  moved  slowly  away 
beyond  reach  of  her  guns.  Not  for  long 
was  she  gone,  however.  She  rounded 
almost  on  her  own  length ;  then,  bows  on, 
back  she  came,  black  and  grim,  athirst  for 
vengeance.  But  the  pirate  was  no  coward , 
and  broadside  after  broadside  he  pourei 
into  the  advancing  ship,  without  eliciting 
a  single  shot  save  one.  This  was  the  shot 
— the  second  shot — that  McBain  had  pro¬ 
mised  Magnus.  It  went  roaring  through 
the  air,  crashed  through  the  Maelsturm’s 
bulwarks  midships,  and  smashed  a  boat  to 
flinders. 

Magnus  Bolt,  or  “  Green,”  as  he  was 
better  known,  old  as  he  was,  was  by  far 
the  best  shot  in  the  ship.  He  and  Mitchell, 
the  mate,  a  man  of  eagle  eye  and  firm  of 
nerve,  were  the  gunners  proper,  and  fired 
every  gun  in  the  fight  that  followed  the 
second  shot.  If  it  were  a  starboard  broad¬ 
side  they  were  there ;  if  a  port,  they  but 
crossed  the  deck  to  take  deadly  aim  and 
fire  it. 

“  Remember,  gunners,”  cried  McBain, 

we’ve  got  to  take  that  ship,  and  not  to 
sink  her ;  so  waste  not  a  shot  between  wind 
and  water !  ” 

On  came  the  vessels,  bow  to  bow,  as 
arrow  might  meet  arrow,  and  when  within 
two  hundred  yards  of  each  other  the 
Maelsturm,  heading  north  and  west,  the 
Arrandoon  going  full  speed  south  and 
east,  the  pirate  delivered  her  broadside, 
and  immediately  luffed  up  and  commenced 
firing  with  her  bow  guns.  She  could  get 
no  nearer  the  wind,  however.  To  go  on 
the  other  tack  would  be  but  to  hasten  the 
inevitable. 

1  ‘  Hard  a  port !  Ease  her  a  little !  Steady 
as  you  go  !  ”  were  the  orders  from  the 
quarter-deck  of  the  Arrandoon.  “  Small- 
arm  men  to  fire  wherever  head  or  hand  is 
visible.” 

Now  the  Arrandoon  delivers  her  broad¬ 
side  as  she  again  comes  parallel  with 
the  Maelsturm,  whose  sails  are  all  a- shiver. 
This  just  by  way  of  confusing  her  a 
little.  There  is  worse  to  come,  for  the 
order  is  now  given  to  double-shot  the  port 
Halgrens  with  canister.  Away  steams  the 
Arrandoon,  and  round  goes  the  Maelsturm. 
Ah  !  well  he  knows  what  the  foe  intends, 
but  he  will  try  to  outmanoeuvre  her  if  he 
can.  But  see !  the  Arrandoon  is  round 
again ;  there  will  be  no  escaping  her  this 
time.  Fire  your  bow  guns,  Mr.  Pirate; 
fire  your  broadside,  you  cannot  elicit  a 
reply. 

“  Sta’board  !  ”  cries  the  captain ;  “  star¬ 
board  !  ”  he  signals,  with  his  calm,  up¬ 
lifted  arm.  ‘ 1  Starboard  still !  steady  now  !  ’  ’ 
Then,  in  a  voice  of  thunder,  as  they  rounded 
the  port  quarter  of  the  pirate,  and,  in  spite 
of  all  good  handling,  got  momentarily 
broadside  on  to  her  stern,  “  Stand  to  your 
guns — Fire  !  ” 

When  the  Arrandoon  forged  ahead  clear 


of  the  smoke,  it  was  evident  from  the  con¬ 
fusion  on  board  the  Maelsturm,  and  the 
dishevelment  of  running  and  standing 
rigging,  that  the  havoc  on  her  decks  must 
have  been  terrible.  She  was  not  beaten, 
though,  as  a  gun  from  her  broadside  soon 
told. 

“  We’ll  end  this,”  said  the  captain  to 
Rory,  by  his  side,  who  had  constituted 
himself  clerk,  and  was  coolly  taking  notes 
in  the  very  thick  of  the  fight,  while  shot 
roared  through  the  ship’s  rigging  and 
sides,  men  fell  on  all  hands,  and  splinters 
filled  the  air.  “  We’ll  end  it  in  the  good 
old  fashion,  Rory.  Stand  by  to  grapple 
with  ice-anchors  !  Prepare  to  board  !  ” 

Now  Allan  and  Ralph,  who  had  been 
below  assisting  the  surgeon,  heard  that 
word  of  command,  and,  just  as  the  sides 
of  the  two  ships  had  grated  together, 
after  firing  their  last  broadsides,  they  were 
both,  sword  in  hand,  by  their  captain’s 
side. 

McBain  and  our  heroes  were  the  very 
first  to  leap  on  to  the  blood-slippery  decks 
of  the  pirate.  The  crew  of  that  doomed 
ship  fought  for  a  time  like  furies — for  a 
time,  but  only  for  a  time.  In  less  than 
five  minutes  every  pirate  on  board  was 
either  disarmed  or  driven  below,  and  the 
Maelsturm  was  the  prize  of  the  gallant 
Arrandoon,  and  her  captain  himself  lay 
bound  on  the  quarter-deck. 

But  the  commander  of  this  pirate  ship 
was  the  very  last  man  on  board  of  her  to 
yield.  Even  when  the  battle  was  virtually 
ended,  as  fiercely  as  a  lion  at  bay  he  fought 
on  his  own  quarter-deck,  McBain  himself 
being  his  antagonist.  The  latter  could 
have  shot  him  down  had  he  been  so  minded, 
but  he  was  not  the  man  to  take  a  mean 
advantage  of  a  foe.  The  pirate  was  taller 
than  McBain,  but  not  so  well  built  nor  so 
muscular.  They  were  thus  pretty  well 
matched,  and  as  they  fought  round  and 
round  the  quarter-deck,  a  more  beautiful 
display  of  swordsmanship  was  perhaps 
never  witnessed.  Once  the  pirate  tripped  | 
and  fell,  McBain  lowered  his  weapon  until  1 
he  had  regained  his  feet,  then  swords 
clashed  again  and  sparks  flew.  But  see, 
the  captain  of  the  Arrandoon  clasps  his 
claymore  double-handed ;  he  uses  it  hatchet 
fashion  almost.  He  looks  in  his  brawny 
might  as  if  he  could  fell  trees.  The  pirate 
cannot  withstand  the  shock  of  the  terrible 
onslaught,  but  he  makes  up  in  agility  what 
he  lacks  in  strength.  He  is  borne  back¬ 
ward  and  backward  round  the  companion, 
McBain  “  showering  his  blows  like  wintry 
rain;”  and  now  at  last  victory  is  hi* 
the  pirate’s  sword  flies  into  flinders,  our 
captain  drops  his  claymore  and  springs 
empty-handed  on  his  adversary,  and  next 
moment  dashes  him  to  the  deck,  where  he 
lies  stunned  and  bleeding,  and  before  he 
can  recover  consciousness  he  is  bound  and 
helpless. 

Ralph,  Allan,  and  Rory,  none  of  whom, 
as  Providence  so  willed  it,  are  wounded, 
and  who  had  been  silent  spectators  of  the 
duel,  now  crowd  around  their  captain,  and 
shake  his  willing  hand. 

“Heaven,”  says  McBain,  “has  given 
the  enemy  into  our  hands,  boys,  but  there 
is  now  much  to  be  done.  Let  us  buckle  to 
it  without  a  moment’s  delay.  The  wounded 
are  to  be  seen  to,  both  our  own  and  the 
pirate’s,  the  decks  cleared,  and  everything 
made  ship-shape,  and,  if  all  goes  well, 
we’ll  anchor  with  our  prize  to-morrow  at 
Reiltjavik.” 

“  And  the  clergyman,  captain,  the 
clergyman,  the  poor  girl’s  father  ?  ”  ex¬ 
claimed  Rory. 


“Ay,  ay,  boy  Rory,”  said  McBain ;  “he 
is  doubtless  on  the  vessel.  We  will  proceed 
at  once  to  search  for  him.” 

If  fiends  ever  laugh,  reader,  it  must  be 
with  some  such  sound  as  that  which  now 
proceeded  from  the  larynx  of  the  pirate 
captain ;  if  fiends  ever  smile  it  must  be 
with  the  same  sardonic  expression  that 
now  spread  itself  over  his  features.  All 
eyes  were  instantly  turned  towards  him. 
He  had  raised  himself  to  the  sitting  posi¬ 
tion. 

“Ha!  ha!  ha!”  he  chuckled,  while, 
manacled  though  his  wrists  were,  he  drew 
his  right  forefinger  rapidly  across  his 
throat,  uttering,  as  he  did  so,  these  words  ; 
“Your  padre;  ha!  ha!  dead  —  dead  — 
dead.” 

His  listeners  were  horrified.  What 
McBain’s  reply  would  have  been  none  can 
say.  It  was  not  leeded,  for,  at  that  very 
moment,  ere  the  exultant  grin  had  vanished 
from  the  wretch’s  face,  there  sprang  on 
deck  from  the  companion  a  figure,  tall  and 
gaunt,  clad  from  top  to  toe  m  skins.  He 
knelt  on  the  deck  in  front  of  the  pirate, 
the  better  to  confront  him. 

With  forefinger  raised,  “he  held  him 
with  his  glittering  eye,”  while  he  addressed 
him  as  follows : 

“  Look  here,  Mister  Pirate,  I  was  going 
to  use  strong  language,  but  I  won’t,  though 
I  guess  and  calculate  mild  words  are 
wasted  on  sich  as  you.  The  parson  ain’t 
dead ;  ne’er  a  hair  on  his  reverend  head. 
Ye  thought  I’d  scupper  him, -didn’t  you, 
soon ’s  the  ship  was  taken  ?  Ye  thought 
this  child  was  your  slave,  didn’t  ye  ?  Ha  ! 
ha  !  though,  he  has  rounded  on  ye' at  last, 
and  if  that  bit  of  black  rag  weren’t  enough 
to  hang  you  and  your  wretched  crew  of 
cut-throats,  here  in  front  o’  ye  kneels  one 
witness  o’  your  dirty  deeds,  and  the  other 
will  be  on  deck  in  a  minute  in  the  person 
o’  the  parson  you  thought  dead.  How 
d’ye  like  it,  eh?”  and  the  speaker  once 
more  stood  erect,  and  confronted  our 
heroes. 

“  Seth !  ”  they  ejaculated,  in  one  voice. 

“  Seth  !  by  aU  that  is  marvellous  !  ”  said 
McBain,  clutching  the  old  man  by  the 
right  hand,  while  Rory  seized  his  left,  and 
Allan  and  Ralph  got  hold  of  an  arm  each. 

“Ah!  gentlemen,”  said  honest  Seth — 
and  there  was  positively  a  tear  in  his  eye 
as  he  spoke — “it’s  on  occasions  like  these 
that  one  wishes  he  had  four  hands,  a  hand 
for  every  friend.  Yes,  I  reckon  it  is  Seth 
himself,  and  nary  a  one  else.  You  may 
well  say  wonders  will  never  cease.  You 
may  well  ask  me  how  on  earth  I  came 
here.  It  war  Providence,  gentlemen,  and 
nuthin’  else,  that  I  knows  on.  It  war 
Providence  sent  that  cut-throat  skipper 
to  the  land  where  you  left  me  on  the 
Snowbird,  though  I  didn’t  think  so  at  the 
time,  when  they  burned  and  pillaged  my 
hut  and  killed  poor  old  Plunket,  nor  when 
they  carried  me  a  prisoner  on  board  the 
Maelsturm.  They  meant  to  scupper  old 
Seth.  They  did  talk  o’  bilin’  his  old  bones 
in  whale  oil,  but  they  soon  found  out  he 
could  heal  a  hole  in  a  hide  as  well  as  make 
one,  and  so,  gentlemen,  I’ve  been  surgeon- 
in-chief  to  this  craft  for  nine  months  and 
over.  Yes,  it  war  Providence,  and  nuthin’ 
else,  and  I  knew  it  war  as  soon  as  I  saw 
your  ship  heave  in  sight,  the  day  they 
guessed  they’d  wreck  ye.  The  parson’s 
daughter,  poor  little  Dunette,  war  on 
board  then.  ,  I  sent  her  to  save  ye ;  and 
when  I  heard  your  voice,  Captain  McBain, 
on  the  reef,  I  felt  sure  it  war  Providence 
then,  and  I  kind  o’  prayed  in  my  rough 
way  that  He  might  spare  ye.  Shake 
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hands,  gentlemen,  again.  Bother  these 
■old  eyes  o’  mine;  they  will  keep  water¬ 
ing.” 

And  Seth  drew  his  sleeve  rapidly  across 

his  face  as  he  spoke. 

*  *  *  * 

Bory  was  a  proud — boy,  ahem  !  well, 
man ,  then,  if  you  will  have  it  so,  when  that 
same  afternoon  he  was  put  on  hoard  the 
Maelsturm,  as  captain  of  her,  with  a  picked 
crew  from  the  Arrandoon,  and  with  orders 
to  make  all  sail  for  Beikjavik.  McBain  s 
last  words  to  him  were  these  : 

“  Keep  your  weather  eye  lifting,  Captain 
.■Roderick  Elphinstone.  Clap  two  sentries 
on  those  ruffianly  prisoners  of  yours,  and 
let  y@ur  men  sleep  with  their  cutlasses  by 
them  sides,  and  their  revolvers  under  their 
heads.” 

“  Ay,  ay,  sir  !  ”  said  Bory. 

Bory  allowed  his  crew  to  sleep,  but  he 
himself  paced  the  deck  all  the  livelong 
night.  Occasionally  he  could  see  the  lights 
of  the  Arrandoon  far  on  ahead;  but  to¬ 
wards  morning  the  weather  got  thick  and 
somewhat  squally,  and  at  daylight  the 
Maelsturm  seemed  alone  on  the  ocean." 
Sail  was  taken  in,  but  the  ship  kept  her 
course,  and  just  in  the  even-gloam  Bory 
ran  into  the  Bay  of  Beikjavik,  and  dropped 
anchor,  and  shortly  after  a  boat  came  off 
from  the  Arrandoon  with  both  Allan  and 
Balph  in  it,  to  congratulate  the  boy- cap¬ 
tain  on  the  success  of  his  first  voyage  as 
skipper-commandant. 

Next  day  both  the  pirate  vessel  and  her 
captor  were  show-ships  for  the  people — all 
the  elite  and  beauty  of  Beikjavik  crowded 
off  from  the  shore  in  dozens  to  see  them. 
The  dilapidated  condition  of  the  Mael¬ 
sturm,  her  broken  bulwarks,  rent  rigging, 
and  shivered  spars,  showed  how  fierce  the 
fight  had  been.  Nor  were  evidences  of  the 
struggle  wanting  on  board  the  Arrandoon, 
albeit  the  men  had  been  hard  at  work  all 
the  day  making  good  repairs. 

The  dead  were  buried  at  sea;  the  wounded 
were  mostly  sent  on  shore.  Five  poor 
fellows  belonging  to  McBain’s  ship  would 
never  fight  again,  and  many  more  were 
placed  for  a  time  hors  de  combat. 

As  to  the  prisoners,  they  were  transferred 
to  a  French  ship  that  lay  at  Beikjavik,  and 
that  in  the  course  of  a  week  sailed  with 
them  for  Denmark.  Seth  and  the  officers 
of  the  Arrandoon  made  and  signed  de¬ 
positions  ;  and,  in  addition  to  this,  as 
evidence  against  the  pirates,  the  old 
clergyman  and  his  daughter  Dunette, 
now  joyfully  reunited,  went  along  with 
the  Frenchman,  while,  with  a  crew  from 
shore,  the  Maelsturm  left  some  days  after. 
The  black  flag  had  never  been  lowered,  nor 
was  it  until  the  day  the  pirate  captain  and 
many  of  his  crew  expiated  their  long  list 
of  crimes  on  the  scaffold  at  the  Holms  of 
Copenhagen. 

Poor  Dunette,  the  tears  fell  unheeded 
from  her  sad  blue  eyes  as  she  bade  farewell 
to  our  heroes  on  the  deck  of  the  Arrandoon. 
She  did  not  say  good-bye  to  the  surgeon, 
however,  at  least  not  there.  He  had 
begged  for  a  boat,  and  accompanied  her 
on  board  the  vessel  hi  which  she  was  to 
sail.  Have  they  a  secret,  we  wonder  ?  Is 
it  possible  that  our  quiet  surgeon  has  won 
the  heart  of  this  beautiful  fair-haired 
Danish  maiden  ?  These  are  questions  we 
must  not  seek  answer  to  now,  but  time  will 
teU. 

Not  until  the  pirate  ship  had  left  the 
bay,  and  the  wounded  were  so  far  conva¬ 
lescent  as  to  be  brought  once  more  on 
board,  did  the  old  peace  and  quiet  settle 
-down  upon  the  good  ship  Arrandoon.  And 


now  once  more  all  was  bustle  and  stir ;  in 
a  day  or  two  they  would  start  for  the 
far  north  and  bid  adieu  to  civilisation — a 
long,  but  not,  they  hoped,  a  last  adieu. 

The  very  evening  before  they  sailed,  a 
farewell  party  was  given  on  board  the  Ar¬ 
randoon.  The  decks  were  tented  over  with 
canvas  lined  with  flags,  and  the  whole 
scene  was  gay  and  festive  in  the  extreme. 
Poetic  Bory  could  not  have  believed  that 
there  was  so  much  female  youth  and  love¬ 
liness  in  this  primitive  little  town  of  Beik¬ 
javik.  No  wonder  that  day  was  dawning 
in  the  east  ere  the  last  boat  of  laughing 
and  merry  guests  left  for  the  shore. 

Many  and  many  a  time  afterwards,  when 
surrounded  by  dangers  innumerable,  when 
beset  in  ice,  when  engulfed  in  darkness  and 
storm,  in  the  mysterious  regions  of  the 
Pole,  did  they  look  back  with  pleasure  to 
that  last  happy  night  spent  in  the  Bay  of 
Beikjavik. 

But  see,  it  is  twelve  o’clock  by  the  sun. 
Flags  are  floating  gaily  on  the  fort,  on  the 
little  church  tower,  and  on  every  eminence 
in  or  near  the  town,  and  the  beach  and 
snowclad  rocks  are  lined  with  an  excited 
crowd.  Hands  and  handkerchiefs  are 
waved,  and  with  the  farewell  cheers  the 
far-off  hills  resound.  Then  our  brave 
fellows  man  the  rigging  and  waft  them 
back  cheer  for  cheer,  as  the  noble  vessel 
cleaves  the  waters  of  the  bay,  and  stands 
away  for  the  Northern  Ocean. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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’  THE  ILL-USED  BOY; 

OR,  LAWRENCE  HARTLEY’S 
GRIEVANCES. 

By  Mes.  Eiloaet, 

Author  of  “  Jack  and  John,"  etc.,  etc. 
CHAPTER  XV. — HOW  THEY  SPED  H03IEWAEDS. 


OBEKT  gave  one  bewil¬ 
dered  look  around 
when  he  saw  his 
cousin  rushing  off 
by  himself ;  then, 
before  any  one 
could  say  a  word, 
he  ran  after  him, 
and  was  lost 
amidst  the  trees. 

“Hartley’s  had 
rather  more  than 
he  can  stand,” 
said  Carr.  “  To 
think  of  his  being 
taken  for  a  beg¬ 
gar,  and  offered  a 
shilling  to  stand  for  his  portrait !  ” 

“No,  no,”  cried  his  brother;  “he  was 
to  lie  down  with  one  of  the  young  ones 
cuddled  up  to  him .  Gh  !  fancy  Lawrence 
doing  the  affectionate  like  that  !  ’’ 

“  I  am  so  sorry,”  said  the  aesthetic 
young  lady.  “  How  could  I  make  such  a 
mistake  !  ” 

“Well,  I  think  it  was  a  very  natural 
mistake  for  any  one  to  make,”  said  Mr. 
Carr,  rather  stiffly.  “Your  friends  seem 
rather  peculiar  boys.” 

“  Oh !  they’re  good  fellows  enough,” 
was  the  answer,  “  especially  Bob.  As  to 
Hartley,  he’s  no  end  of  a  swell ;  he’ll  never 
get  over  being  drawn  into  such  a  scrape  as 


this.” 


“  I  think  I'll  go  and  see  after  him,”  said 
Ted,  good-naturedly. 

“  You’d  better  let  him  alone,”  said  Begi- 


nald  Carr.  “  He’ll  want  a  few  days  to  get 
over  this  affair.  Oh !  oh !  to  think  of 
Hartley,  the  biggest  swell  in  the  school, 
being  taken  for  a  beggar  !  ” 

However,  Ted  went  after  his  unfortunate 
friend,  but  did  not  succeed  in  finding  him. 
Perhaps  he  did  not  look  too  earnestly,  for 
Lawrence’s  temper,  even  under  imaginary 
grievances,  was  not  pleasant,  and  now  he 
had  real  troubles  to  complain  of.  “Well, 
he’s  got  Bob,”  said  Ted,  as  he  turned 
his  steps  back  to  the  picnic  party,  “and 
Bob  can  stand  a  great  deal.  A  lucky  thing 
for  him  that  he  can.” 

He  found,  when  he  returned,  that  the 
little  ones  had  been  telling  their  mother 
and  several  ladies  who  had  gathered  round 
them  how  good  he  had  been,  “  carryin’ 
me  when  I  was  so  tired,”  said  the  boy,  and 
entering  into  other  details,  which  gave 
Mrs.  Carr  and  the  other  ladies  a  very 
favourable  opinion  of  Bobert.  Mrs.  Carr 
gave  the  mother  a  trifle  for  the  children, 
so  did  the  other  ladies ;  then  the  poor 
woman  went  her  way  with  them  rejoicing, 
and  thinking  what  a  good  thing  it  was  in 
every  way  that  they  had  fallen  in  with 
that  “  blessed  young  gentleman.” 

Bobert  found  Lawrence,  though  Ted 
had  not  done  so.  It  took  him  some  time, 
for  his  cousin  had  run  on  desperately,  as  if 
hunted  by  wild  dogs.  He  was  stretched  on 
the  ground  when 
Bobert  came  up  to 
him,  crying — posi¬ 
tively  crying,  which 
was  an  unparalleled 
thing  for  him  to 
do.  Bobert  sat 
down  and  tried  to 
soothe  and  cheer 
him,  but  it  was  all 
in  vain.  Lawrence 
was  completely 
crestfallen  and 
beaten  down.  He 
would  not  hear  of 
going  back  to  the 
picnic  party,  as  his 
cousin  wanted  him 

to  do, 

“They’ll  give  you  some  tea,”  he  said, 
“  and  be  sure  to  find  room  for  you  in  one 
of  their  carriages.  If  you  like  I’ll  go  first 
and  tell  the  Carrs  and  the  others  how  it  all 
happened.  Then  they  won’t  think  any¬ 
thing  of  your  being  without  a  jacket  or 
waistcoat ;  and  if  nobody ’s  brought  an 
upper-coat  with  him,  why  perhaps  one  of 
the  ladies  will  find  a  shawl  she  can  put 
round  your  shoulders.” 

“Oh!  do  you  suppose  I’m  going  amongst 
those  people  such  an  object  as  this — that 
I  ever  would  have  gone  if  I’d  only  known 
who  they  were  ?”  cried  Lawrence.  “  And 
to  fancy  that  I  would  sit  there  with  the 
lot  of  them  with  a  little  shawl  round  my 
shoulders,  and  Ted  and  the  Carrs  grinning 
at  me  !  No  !  of  the  two  I’d  rather  get 
home  in  one  of  those  vans  with  the  coster¬ 
mongers  and  cads  that  you’re  so  fond 
of.” 

“Well,  I'm  afraid  that’s  what  it  will  come 
to,”  said  Bobert,  sorrowfully.  “I  really 
don’t  feel,  Lawrence,  as  if  I  could  walk  all 
the  way  back  to  Clapton  now ;  I  am  so 
very  tired.  Perhaps  if  we  have  a  good 
rest — ” 

“That’s  it!”  cried  Lawrence;  “you 
think  nothing  of  me ;  you’ve  gone  and 
tired  yourself  out  with  those  horrid  little 
wretches,  when  we  might  have  been  half 
way  home  by  this.” 

He  was  beginning  to  feel  better  now, 
for  he  was  able  to  find  fault  with  his 
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cousin.  He  sat  up  and  wiped  his  eyes,  and 
said,  as  if  that  was  another  crime  of 
Eobert’s, 

“You  never  seem  to  think  how  hungry 
I  am,  either.” 

“I'm  hungry  too,”  said  Eobert. 
“That’s  why  I  think  it  would  be  so  much 
better  if  we  went  back  to  Carr’s  folks. 
However,  I’ll  see  what  I  can  do.” 

He  searched  in  his  pockets  and  found  a 
solitary  sixpence.  His  last  shilling  had 
gone  to  the  little  ones.  There  was  a  nice- 
looking  cottage  at  a  little  distance,  and  a 
cow  feeding  near.  Where  there  was  a 
cow  there  might  be  milk,  where  there  was 
a  cottage,  bread.  So  he  ran  up  with  his 
/  /  ,  sixpence  to  the 

-  I  little  house,  and 
soon  returned  with 
a  jug  of  milk  and 
two  great  slices  of 
a  loaf. 

“It’s  the  best  I 
can  do,”  he  said. 
“  The  money  won’t 
-j,,  run  to  butter  or 
eheese.  Sixpence 
was  all  I  had,  and 
I  suppose  those 
gipsies  haven’t  left 
you  any  ?” 

“You  know  they 
haven’t,  ’  ’  said  Law¬ 
rence,  savagely.  Then  he  looked  at  the 
bread  and  milk  disdainfully.  “That’s  a 
nice  sort  of  dinner  !  ”  he  added. 

“  Might  be  worse,”  replied  Eobert,  with 
the  air  of  a  philosopher.  “  We  might  have 
water,  and  we’ve  got  milk.  And  the  bread 
doesn’t  look  bad.” 

He  took  up  one  of  the  slices  as  he  spoke, 
and  disposed  of  it  with  such  an  appetite 
that  Lawrence  felt  incited  to  follow  his 
example.  He  had  never  eaten  dry  bread 
with  such  a  relish  before.  Then  they 
finished  the  milk  between  them,  and,  after 
Eobert  had  returned  the  jug  to  the  cot¬ 
tage,  they  held  a  council  about  the  best 
way  of  getting  back  to  Clapton. 

“  Are  you  sure  you  can’t  walk  back  to 
Clapton?”  asked  Lawrence,  fretfully.  “  It 
does  seem  very  hard  on  a  fellow  when  he’s 
done  his  best  to  give  you  a  good  ride  to  be 
floored  like  this.  And  after  all,  if  you 
hadn’t  made  such  a  point  of  finding  the 
mother  of  those  miserable  little  brats — ” 

“I  couldn’t  walk  it,  Lawrence,  or  I 
would,”  said  Eobert ;  “and  as  to  finding 
their  mother,  I  don’t  see  what  else  there 
was  to  be  done.  You  wouldn’t  have  had 
me  desert  the  poor  little  creatures,  would 
jou?” 

“  I’d  have  had  you  behave  like  a  rational 
being,  and  not  disgrace  yourself  and  me 
before  all  Carr’s  friends.  Things  wouldn’t 
have  been  half  so  bad  if  it  hadn’t  been  for 
those  little  wretches.  Well,  what  are  we 
to  do  ?  You  don’t  expect  me  to  walk  home 
to  Clapton  this  figure,  do  you?”  asked 
Lawrence,  more  crossly  than  ever. 

“  No,  for  I  don’t  see  how  I  can  walk, 
myself,”  said  Eobert;  “that’s  why  I  wanted 
you  to  go  to  Carr’s  friends.” 

Lawrence  looked  disdain  unutterable. 

“  And  if  you  won’t  do  that,  let’s  get 
towards  the  high  road,  and  get  a  lift 
somehow  in  something ;  perhaps  we  shall 
fall  in  with  a  tradesman’s  cart  or  a  cab 
going  back  to  town.  I  suppose  people  do 
drive  out  here  in  cabs  sometimes.” 

“Why,  yes,  for  respectable  people  do 
want  to  come  here  now  and  then.  They 
are  not  all  like  your  friends  in  the  vans. 
At  the  same  time,”  said  Lawrence, 
with  great  condescension,  “  they  can’t  all 
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have  carriages.  Well,  come  along,  I  feel 
rested  now.” 

But  Eobert  did  not  feel  rested.  The 
blister  on  his  foot  was  painful ;  but  he 
limped  along  by  the  side  of  Lawrence  as 
bravely  as  he  could  ;  and  at  last  they  came 
to  the  high  road,  and  then  it  was  Lawrence 
who  was  the  first  to  cry  out  that  they 
must  stop. 

“  My  head  aches  so,”  he  said.  “  I  sup¬ 
pose  it  was  the  fall.  Let’s  sit  down  by  this 
tree.  I’ll  keep  a  little  behind.  I  don’t 
want  every  rough  that  passes  to  be  jibing 
at  me,  and  you  can  keep  a  look-out  for 
anything  decent  that  passes  to  give  us  a 
lift.  We’ll  pay  when  we  get  back  to 
Clapton.” 

Eobert  kept  a  look-out,  but  nothing 
passed  that  would  suit.  Empty  cabs  do  not 
stand  in  Epping  Forest,  and  if  they  take 
people  out  they 
bring  them  back, 
and  after  the  morn¬ 
ing  the  only  trades¬ 
men’s  carts  to  be 
seen  are  full  of 
happy  folks  bent 
on  pleasure,  and 
with  no  room  to 
spare  for  solitary 
wayfarers. 

‘  ‘  The  vans  will 
be  coming  back  af¬ 
ter  a  bit,”  said  Eo¬ 
bert  ;  ‘ 1  perhaps  we 
might  find  room  in 
one  of  them.” 

“  That  may  suit  you,  but  it  won’t  me,” 
answered  Lawrence  ;  “  I  wonder  whatever 
makes  you  so  fond  of  low  company, 
Eobert  ?” 

“  Well,  we’ve  got  to  get  back  somehow,” 
said  Eobert,  “  and  I  don’t  see  how  else  it 
is  to  be  done.  Perhaps  Carr’s  people  will 
be  coming  by  presently.  Shall  I  stop 
them  ?” 

“I  should  like  to  twist  your  neck  for 
only  thinking  of  such  a  thing !  ’  said 
Lawrence,  more  indignantly  than  ever. 
“  No  !  if  we  can  do  nothing  else  we  must 
wait  till  it’s  dark,  and  then  see  if  we  can 
shuffle  home  somehow.” 

“But  I  don’t  think  I  can  walk,”  said 
Eobert,  pitifully,  “my  foot  is  so  very 
bad.” 

‘  ‘  What  a  fuss  you  make  about  trifles ! 
If  your  head  ached  like  mine  you  might 
talk.  I  think  I’ll  try  and  sleep.  Do  you 
keep  a  good  look-out.  But  keep  out  of 
sight  if  you  see  any  of  Carr’s  folks  coming. 
1  suppose  they’ll  pass  this  way,  it’s  the 
best  road  to  Stamford  Hill.” 

Then  he  laid  his  head  on  his  arms  and 
was  soon  fast  asleep. 

(To  be  continued.) 


THE  CRYPTOGRAM ; 

OR,  EIGHT  HUNDRED  LEAGUES  ON 
THE  AMAZON. 

(a.  sequel  to  “the  giant  RAFT.  ”)> 

By  Jules  Verne, 

Author  of  “The  Boy  Captain,"  etc.,  etc. 
CHAPTER  IX. — THE  SECOND  ATTEMPT. 

ON  the  morrow,  the  27th  of  August,, 
Benito  took  Manoel  apart,  before  the 
sun  had  risen,  and  said  to  him,  “  Our  yes¬ 
terday’s  search  was  vain.  If  we  begin 
again  under  the  same  conditions,  we  may 
be  just  as  unlueky.” 

“We  must  do  so,  however,”  replied 
Manoel. 

“Yes,”  continued  Benito;  “but  sup¬ 
pose  we  do  not  find  the  body,  can  you  tell 
me  how  long  it  will  be  before  it  will  rise  to 
the  surface  ?  ” 

“If  Torres,”  answered  Manoel,  “had! 
fallen  into  the  water  living,  and  not  mor¬ 
tally  wounded,  it  would  take  five  or  six 
days;  but  as  he  only  disappeared  after 
being  so  wounded,  perhaps  two  or  three 
days  would  be  enough  to  bring  him  up 
again.” 

This  answer  of  Manoel,  which  was  quite 
correct,  requires  some  explanation.  Every 
human  body  which  falls  into  the  water  will 
float  if  equilibrium  is  established  between, 
its  density  and  that  of  its  liquid  bed.  This 
is  well  known  to  be  the  fact,  even  when  & 
person  does  not  know  how  to  swim.  Under 
such  circumstances,  if  you  are  entirely  sub¬ 
merged,  and  only  keep  your  mouth  and 
nose  away  from  the  water,  you  are  sure 
to  float.  But  this  is  not  generally  done. 
The  first  movement  of  a  drowning  man  is 
to  try  and  hold  as  much  as  he  can  of  him¬ 
self  above  water ;  he  holds  up  his  head 
and  lifts  up  his  arms,  and  these  parts  of  his 
body,  being  no  longer  supported  by  the 
liquid,  do  not  lose  that  amount  of  weight 
which  they  would  do  if  completely  im¬ 
mersed.  Hence  an  excess  of  weight,  and 
eventually  entire  submersion,  for  the  water 
makes  its  way  to  the  lungs  through  the 
mouth,  takes  the  place  of  the  air  which 
fills  them,  and  the  body  sinks  to  the  bot¬ 
tom. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  the  man  who 
falls  into  the  water  is  already  dead  the 
conditions  are  different,  and  more  favour¬ 
able  for  his  floating,  for  then  the  move¬ 
ments  of  which  we  have  spoken  are 
checked,  and  the  liquid  does  not  make  its 
way  to  the  lungs  so  copiously,  as  there  is 
no  attempt  to  respire,  and  he  is  conse¬ 
quently  more  likely  to  promptly  reappear. 
Manoel  then  was  right  in  drawing  the 
distinction  between  the  man  who  falls  into 
the  water  living  and  the  man  who  falls 
into  it  dead.  In  the  one  case  the  return 
to  the  surface  takes  much  longer  than  in 
the  other. 

The  reappearance  of  the  body  after  an 
immersion  more  or  less  prolonged  is 
always  determined  by  the  decomposition, 
which  causes  the  gases  to  form.  These- 
bring  about  the  expansion  of  the  cellular* 
tissues,  the  volume  augments  and  the 
weight  decreases,  and  then,  weighing  less 
than  the  water  it  displaces,  the  body  attain© 
the  proper  conditions  for  floating. 

“  And  thus,”  continued  Manoel,  “  sup¬ 
posing  the  conditions  continue  favourable, 
and  Torres  did  not  live  after  he  fell  into 
the  water,  if  the  decomposition  is  not. 
modified  by  circumstances  which  we  can¬ 
not  foresee,  he  will  not  reappear  before 
three  days.” 

“  We  have  not  got  three  days,”  answered 
Benito.  “We  cannot  wait,  you  know  j 
we  must  try  again,  and  in  some  new  way»* 
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“  What  can  you  do'?  ”  answered  Manoel. 
“  Plunge  down  myself  beneath  the 
waters,”  replied  Benito,  “  and  search  with 
joij  eyes — with  my  hands.” 

“  Plunge  in  a  hundred  times — a  thou¬ 


sand  times  !  ”  exclaimed  Manoel.  “  So  be  j 
it.  I  think,  like  you,  that  we  ought  to  go  ' 
•straight  at  what  we  want,  and  not  struggle 
•on  with  poles  and  drags  like  a  blind  man,  I 
who  only  works  by  touch.  I  also  think 
that  we  cannot  wait  three  days.  But  to 
jump  in,  come  up  again,  and  go  down 
again  will  give  only  a  short  period  for  the 
exploration.  No ;  it  will  never  do,  and 
we  shall  only  risk  a  second  failure.” 

“  Have  you  ho  other  plan  to  propose, 
Manoel  ?  ”  asked  Benito,  looking  earnestly 
at  his  friend. 

“Well,  listen.  There  is  what  would 
■seem  to  be  a  Providential  circumstance  that 
may  be  of  use  to  us.” 

“  What  is  that  ?  ” 

“  Yesterday,  as  we  hurried  through 
Manaos,  I  noticed  that  they  were  repair¬ 
ing  one  of  the  quays  on  the  bauk  of  the 
Bio  Negro.  The  submarine  works  were  \ 
being  carried  on  with  the  aid  of  a  diving¬ 
dress.  Let  us  borrow,  or  hire,  or  buy,  at 
any  price,  this  apparatus,  and  then  we 
may  resume  our  researches  under  more 
favourable  conditions.” 

“  Tell  Araujo,  Fragoso,  and  our  men, 
and  let  us  be  off,”  was  the  inrtant  reply  of  j 
Benito. 

The  pilot  and  the  barber  were  informed 
•of  the  decision  with  regard  to  Manoel’s 
project.  Both  were  ordered  to  go  with 


the  four  boats  and  the  Indians  to  the  basin 
of  Frias,  and  there  to  wait  for  the  two 
young  men. 

Manoel  and  Benito  started  off  without 
losing  a  moment,  and  reached  the  quay  at 


Manaos.  There  they  offered  the  contractor 
such  a  price  that  he  put  the  apparatus  at 
their  service  for  the  whole  day. 

“  Will  you  not  have  one  of  my  men,”  he 
asked,  “  to  help  you  ?  ” 

“  Give  us  your  foreman  and  one  of  his 
mates  to  work  the  air-pump,”  replied 
Manoel. 

“  But  who  is  going  to  wear  the  diving¬ 
dress  ?  ” 

“  I  am,”  answered  Benito. 

“You!”  exclaimed  Manoel. 

“I  intend  to  do  so.” 

It  was  useless  to  resist. 

An  hour  after  wards  the  raft  and  all  the  in¬ 
struments  necessary  for  the  enterprise  had 
drifted  down  to  the  bank  where  the  boats 
were  waiting. 

The  diving-dress  is  well  known.  By  its 
means  men  can  descend  beneath  the  waters 
and  remain  there  a  certain  time  without 
the  action  of  the  lungs  being  in  any  way 
injured.  The  diver  is  clothed  in  a  water¬ 
proof  suit  of  india-rubber,  and  his  feet  are 
attached  to  leaden  shoes,  which  allow  him 
to  retain  his  upright  position  beneath  the 
surface.  At  the  collar  of  the  dress,  and 
about  the  height  of  the  neck,  there  is  fitted 
a  collar  of  copper,  on  which  is  screwed  a 
metal  globe  with  a  glass  front.  In  this 
globe  the  diver  places  his  head,  which  he 
can  move  about  at  his  ease.  To  the  globe 


are  attached  two  pipes;  one  used  for 
carrying  off  the  air  ejected  from  the  lungs, 
and  which  is  unfit  for  respiration,  and 
the  other  in  communication  with  a  pump 
worked  on  the  raft,  and  bringing  in  the 
fresh  air.  When  the  diver  is  at  work  the 
raft  remains  immovable  above  him  ;  when 
the  diver  moves  about  on  the  bottom  of  the 
river  the  raft  follows  his  movements,  or  he 
follows  those  of  the  raft,  according  to  his 
convenience. 

These  diving-dresses  are  now  much  im¬ 
proved,  and  are  less  dangerous  than  for¬ 
merly.  The  man  beneath  the  liquid  mass 
can  easily  bear  the  additional  pressure,  and 
if  anything  was  to  be  feared  below  the 
waters  it  was  rather  some  cayman  who 
might  there  be  met  with.  But,  as  had  been 
observed  by  Araujo,  not  one  of  these  am¬ 
phibians  had  been  seen,  and  they  are  well 
known  to  prefer  the  black  waters  of  the 
tributaries  of  the  Amazon.  Besides,  in 
case  of  danger,  the  diver  has  always  his 
check-string  fastened  to  the  raft,  and  at 
the  least  warning  can  be  quickly  hauled  to 
the  surface. 

Benito,  invariably  very  cool  once  his  re¬ 
solution  was  taken,  commenced  to  put  bis 
idea  into  execution,  and  got  into  the  diving¬ 
dress.  His  head  disappeared  in  the  metal 
globe,  his  hand  grasped  a  sort  of  iron 
spear  with  which  to  stir  up  the  vegetation 
and  detritus  accumulated  in  the  river-bed, 
and  on  his  giving  the  signal  he  was  lowered 
into  the  stream. 

The  men  on  the  raft  immediately  com¬ 
menced  to  work  the  air-pump,  while  four 
Indians  from  the  j  an  gada,  under  the  orders 
of  Araujo,  gently  propelled  it  with  their 
long  poles  in  the  desired  direction. 

The  two  pirogues,  commanded  one  by 
Fragoso  the  other  by  Manoel,  escorted  the 
raft,  and  held  themselves  ready  to  start  in 
any  direction,  should  Benito  find  the  corpse 
of  Torres  and  again  bring  it  to  the  surface 
the  Amazon. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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OUR  NOTE  BOOK. 


ion  ”  Ser¬ 
mon.  —  O11 
a  recent 
Sunday  the 
animal  dis¬ 
course  to 
which  this 
singular  ti¬ 
tle  is  give.n 
was  deli¬ 
vered  in  the 
church  of 
St.  Kathe¬ 
rine  Cree, 
Leaden  hall 
Street,  Lon¬ 
don.  It  was 
originated 
under  some¬ 
what  re- 
m*ar  kabl  e 
circum¬ 
stances,  in  the  reign  of  James  1.  or  Charles  1. 
At  this  time  Sir  John  Gayor,  a  wealthy  mer¬ 
chant  of  London  and  a  great  benefactor  to  the 
above-mentioned  parish,  in  which  he  resided, 
undertook  for  commercial  purposes  a  tour  on 
the  continent  of  Asia,  then  rather  a  formidable 
project.  He  met  with  many  adventures,  the 
record  of  which  was  probably  destroyed  by  the 
Great  Fire  of  London,  but  one  is  commemorated 
to  this  day.  Whilst  separated  from  his  com¬ 
panions  in  the  desert  of  Arabia,  Sir  John  was 
approached  by  a  furious  lion.  When  death 
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seemed  inevitable,  he  fell  on  his  knees  and 
prayed  for  succour,  whereupon  the  huge  beast, 
instead  of  attacking  him,  stopped  short,  prowled 
round  him,  and  finally  trotted  off  without  in 
the  smallest  degree  injuring  the  praying  knight. 
Upon  his  return  to  England  Sir  John  bequeathed 
£200  to  his  parish  church,  for  the  relief  of  the 
poor,  on  condition  that  a  sermon  should  be 
preached  yearly  to  commemorate  the  marvellous 
deliverance  vouchsafed  him  by  God. 

President  Grant’s  Advice  to  Boys. — 
General  Grant,  when  President  of  the  United 
States,  sent  the  following  message  to  the  Sunday- 
school  children  of  the  country. 

“  Washington,  June  6,  1876. 

“To  the  Editor  of  the  ‘Sunday-school 
Times,’  Philadelphia. 

“Your  favour  of  yesterday,  asking  a  message 
from  me  to  the  children  and  youth  of  the  United 
States,  to  accompany  your  Centennial  number, 
is  this  moment  received.  My  advice  to  Sunday- 
schools,  no  matter  what  their  denomination, 
is  : — 

“Hold  fast  to  the  Bible  as  the  sheet-anchor 
of  your  liberties  ;  write  its  precepts  in  your 
hearts,  and  practise  them  in  your  lives.  To  the 
influence  of  this  book  we  are  indebted  for  all 
the  progress  made  in  '  true  civilisation,  and  to 
this  we  must  look  as  our  guide  in  the  future. 

‘  ‘  ‘  Bighteousness  exaltetlr  a  nation  :  but  sin 
is  a  reproach  to  any  people.’ 

“Yours  respectfully, 

“  U.  S.  Grant.” 


Advantages  of  being  able  to  S'vim. — The 
secretary  of  the  London  Swimming  Club,  who 
does  much  in  the  season  to  induce  boys  espe¬ 
cially  to  learn  to  swim,  and  offers  to  give  free 
instruction  to  any  who  desire  it,  will  find  mate¬ 
rial  for  many  an  exhortation  in  a  return  issued 
from  the  Home  Office.  It  relates  to  the  number 
of  deaths  by  drowning  which  took  place  in  the 
inland  waters  of  the  United  Kingdom  during 
the  year  1879,  and  we  presume  that  one  year 
does  not  differ  very  much  from  another.  By 
“  inland  waters,”  of  course,  must  be  understood 
all  the  waters  within  our  territorial  limit,  which 
is  three  miles  from  the  coast  line.  In  mer¬ 
cantile  waters,  in  1879,  2,076  lives  were  lost, 
and  in  non-mercantile  waters  1,614,  making  a 
total  of  3,690.  Of  these,  976  were  under 
twelve  years  of  age.  In  the  same  year  there 
were  saved  from  drowning  in  our  inland 
waters  136  lives  of  persons  above  twelve  years 
of  age,  and  94  under  that  age.  It  may  be  in¬ 
teresting  to  mention  here  that  scarcely  a  week 
passes  but  we  receive  letters  from  correspondents, 
young  and  old,  thanking  us  for  the  illustrated 
articles  on  swimming  that  appeared  in  the  first 
volume  of  the  Boy’s  Own  Paper,  and  stating 
that  through  them  alone  they  have  become  effi¬ 
cient,  if  not  expert  swimmers.  The  heads  of 
several  of  the  leading  swimming  clubs  have 
also  written  to  say  that  they  know  of  no  pub¬ 
lished  instructions  on  the  subject  so  clear  and 
valuable.  We  may  add  that  they  were  prepared 
at  our  request  by  an  Oxford  man,  an  m.a. 
whose  name  is  now  known  to  fame,  and  yet 
who  seems  less  proud  of  that  than  of  many  of 
his ‘swimming  exploits  in  his  old  college  days. 
These  articles  appear  in  Hos.  21  to  27,  and 
embrace  every  aspect  of  the  art. 

Latin  Quotations. — Andrew  Jackson  was 
once  making  a  stump  speech  in  a  small  village. 
Just  as  he  was  concluding,  some  one,  who  sat 
behind  him,  whispered,  “  Tip  ’em  a  little  Latin, 
general.  .  They  won’t  be  content  without  it.  ” 
Jackson  instantly  thought  upon  a  few  phrases 
he  knew,  bat  having  no  connection  whatever 
with  the  subject  on  which  he  was  speaking,  or 
any  manner  of  meaning  as  thrown  together,  and 
in  a  voice  of  thunder  wound  up  his  speech  by  ex¬ 
claiming,  “  E  pluribus  unum — sine  qua  non— 
ne  plus  ultra — multum  in  parvo — nil  despe- 
randum  !  ”  The  effect  was  tremendous,  and  the 
Rhouts  could  be  heard  for  miles. 


EDGAR  WESTON’S  SATCHEL. 


it  was  only  an 
old  well-worn 
leather  satchel 
when  I  first  saw 
it,  but  it  was 
preserved  in  a 
glass  case  over 
the  master’s 
desk,  with  as 
great  care  as  if 
it  had  been  a 
most  valuable 
relic,  and  on  the 
case  were  printed 
in  clear  charac¬ 
ters  the  words, 
“  Edgar  Wes¬ 
ton’s  Satchel.” 

During  my 
first  days  at 
school  that 
satchel  seemed 
to  possess  a  po¬ 
sitive  fascina¬ 
tion  for  me. 
Whatever  the 
lesson,  my  eyes 
and  thoughts 
were  ever  and  anon  called  off  by  this 
satchel,  and  it  was  the  true  cause  of  the 
absence  of  mind  that  entailed  upon  me 
my  earliest  troubles.  It  was  a  happy  day 
for  me,  therefore,  when  my  curiosity  was 
satisfied  by  the  master  giving  us  the 
satchel’s  history. 

It  happened  thus.  On  the  morning  of 
our  weekly  examination  a  boy  had  been 
detected  in  the  act  of  copying.  This  in 
our  school  was  the  unpardonable  sin,  and  as 
soon  as  the  case  was  reported  the  signal 
was  given  and  all  work  suspended. 
Those  of  us  who  did  not  know  the  cause 
were  surprised  at  this  sudden  interruption, 
but  my  surprise  was  nothing  in  compari¬ 
son  with  the  delight  with  which  I  heard 
the  master  say,  without  any  introduction, 
“  Boys,  I  will  tell  you  the  story  of  this 
satchel,”  and  he  pointed  to  the  object  of 
my  illimitable  curiosity.  “  Some  of  you,” 
he  continued,  ‘  ‘  who  have  been  longer  in 
the  school  are  familiar  with  its  history,  but 
for  the  sake  of  the  new  boys  I  will  repeat 
it.”  He  then  gave  us  the  following  account, 
which  I  need  scarcely  say  was  listened  to 
with  breathless  interest  even  by  those  who 
had  heard  it  before. 

Edgar  Weston  had  been  a  pupil  in  the 
school.  His  widowed  mother,  although 
he  was  her  only  child,  could  never  have 
paid  for  the  education  she  so  much  desired 
to  give  him  when  she  observed  the  dawn 
of  his  bright  intelligence,  but  his  uncle, 
who  had  been  more  successful  in  life  than 
Edgar’s  father,  came  forward  with  his  ac¬ 
customed  generosity,  and  undertook  to 
send  Edgar  to  school  with  liis  own  boy 
Walter,  who  was  about  two  years  older. 
The  widow’s  heart  rejoiced  at  the  prospect 
of  her  son’s  advantages,  and  with  a  pardon¬ 
able  pride  she  looked  forward  to  the  time 
when  her  noble  Edgar  should  become  the 
stay  and  support  of  her  declining  years, 
having  made  his  mark  in  the  world. 

It  was  very  fortunate  for  Edgar  that 
his  cousin  Walter  was  a  little  his  senior. 
Walter’s  clothes  frequently  found  their  way 
to  Edgar’s  scanty  wardrobe,  and  Walter’s 
books  to  Edgar’s  desk.  In  this  way 
Edgar  became  possessed  of  Walter’s 
satchel.  Both  the  boys  were  intelligent 
and  studious,  and  made  very  satisfactory 
progress.  But  there  was  a  great  difference 


in  their  character  and  disposition.  Edgar’s- 
open  countenance  and  clear  steady  eye- 
were  indicative  of  the  high-toned  soul 
within,  while  Walter’s  furtive  glance  and 
unsteady  gaze  showed  the  lack  of  moral 
purpose. 

They  both  remained  at  school  until 
Edgar  was  in  his  thirteenth  year,  when  an 
event  happened  that  was  fraught  with 
bitter  consequences  to  Edgar  and  his 
mother.  During  the  course  of  the  morn¬ 
ing’s  lessons  the  master  had  taken  the  first 
class  into  the  class-room,  and  was  proceed¬ 
ing  with  the  usual  work,  when  he  was- 
called  away  by  a  visitor  and  detained  for 
a  considerable  time  in  the  schoolroom.  On 
his  return  he  was  about  to  resume  the 
lesson,  when  he  observed  that  a  half-sove¬ 
reign  which  he  had  left  upon  the  table,  in 
order  to  remind  him  to  enter  the  payment- 
of  an  account,  was  missing.  He  at  once 
began  to  move  the  few  papers  upon  the 
table,  thinking  that  it  must  have  got  under 
one  of  them,  though  he  could  not  con¬ 
ceive  how.  But  it  was  not  there.  He- 
looked  around  on  the  floor,  but  it  wasn 
nowhere  to  be  seen.  Then,  although. 
quite  certain  he  had  left  the  money  upon 
the  table,  he  took  out  his  purse  and  exam¬ 
ined  it,  even  searching  in  his  pockets,  but  in  1 
vain.  At  last  he  appealed  to  the  boys, 
who  began  to  observe  his  strange  conduct. 

Having  explained  to  them  why  the 
money  had  been  left  upon  the  table,  he  in¬ 
quired  if  any  one  had  seen  it  since  he 
went  away.  But  no  one  knew  anything 
about  it.  He  searched  again  on  the  table 
and  around  on  the  floor,  the  eager  eyes  of 
the  boys  entering  into  the  search,  but  it 
was  very  evident  there  was  no  half-sove¬ 
reign.  At  length  he  reluctantly  came  to- 
the  conclusion  that  it  must  have  been 
taken.  He  told  the  boys  that  he  was 
driven  to  suspect  that  it  had  been  purloined, . 
and  he  appealed  to  the  boy  who  had 
taken  it  to  make  the  only  reparation  he 
could  for  so  serious  a  crime  by  promptly 
acknowledging  it  and  restoring  the  money ,- 
promising  that  if  any  boy  had  been  overcome 
by  what  he  now  saw  was  a  temptation,  he 
would,  partly  on  account  of  his  own  neg¬ 
ligence,  pass  over  the  offence  with  no  further 
punishment  than  would  be  inflicted  by  the ; 
boy’s  own  conscience  if  he  would  allow  it 
to  speak. 

But  still  no  one  made  any  acknowledg¬ 
ment.  He  then  asked  each  boy  individually 
if  he  knew  anything  about  the  money,  but 
all  denied.  At  last  he  determined  to 
examine  their  bags,  and  even  search  their 
pockets,  for  it  must  be  in  the  class-room, 
since  no  one  had  either  entered  or  left  the 
room  but  himself.  He  therefore  ordered) 
all  the  bags  and  satchels  to  be  placed  on  his- 
table. 

One  by  one  he  emptied  them  and  shook 
them.  Edgar’s  was  the  last  bag,  and  as  the- 
master  took  it  up  there  was  a  mingled 
look  of  scorn  and  honest  pride  in  the  boy’s 
flashing  eye.  The  books  were  taken  out, . 
the  master  shook  the  satchel  and  threw  it 
on  the  table,  glad  that  he  had  got  through 
his  disagreeable  work.  But  just  as  it  fell: 
on  the  table  there  was  a  metallic  ring  that 
could  not  proceed  from  the  leather.  The 
boys  heard  the  sound,  and  stood  on  tiptoe- 
with  outstretched  necks  and  eager,  breath¬ 
less  anxiety.  Edgar  heard  it,  and  started 
with  a  sudden  shock,  as  if  electrified. 

The  master  took  up  the  satchel  again  , 
and  shook  it,  but  with  the  same  result  as 
before.  He  then  began  to  feel  it  all  over, 
and  at  length  in  one  corner  he  found  some¬ 
thing  hard,  and  observing  a  small  slit  in  the  - 
leather  lining  of  the  satchel,  he  opened  it 
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and  drew  forth  a  half-sovereign.  Edgar 
burst  into  tears,  and,  rushing  from  his  place, 
cried  in  hitter  tones  that  oould  scarcely 
force  themselves  from  his  heaving  chest, 
“Oh,  sir,  how  did  it  come  there?” 

The  master  spoke  not,  but,  closely  observ¬ 
ing  Edgar’s  countenance,  he  saw  no  tell¬ 
tale  flush  of  conscious  guilt,  but  a  wild 
stare  of  blank  amazement.  After  a  silent 
pause  for  some  time,  the  master  said, 
‘  ‘  Edgar,  resume  your  seat ;  I  will  make 
inquiries.” 

He  then  very  slowly  and  thoughtfully 
distributed  the  satchels ;  and  as  the  time 
for  closing  had  arrived,  he  proceeded  to 
dismiss  the  school,  telling  Edgar  to  remain 
for  a  few  minutes.  When  the  others  had 
left,  the  master  drew  Edgar  to  himself,  and 
taking  his  hand  in  a  most  kind  and  affec¬ 
tionate  manner,  questioned  him  very  closely ; 
but  the  poor  boy,  who  seemed  broken¬ 
hearted,  could  only  sob  out  bitterly,  “  I 
know  nothing  about  it.”  But  the  fact  was 
there  of  the  half-sovereign  being  found  in 
his  bag  and  very  securely  secreted.  The 
master  could  not  bring  himself  to  believe 
that  ho  had  so  far  misread  Edgar’s  charac¬ 
ter  ;  he  could  not  think  that  those  tears  and 
sobs  could  be  a  cloak  for  guilt.  He  was 
perplexed,  but  decided  to  hold  the  boy 
guiltless  as  long  as  possible.  Bidding  him 
(try  up  his  tears  and  compose  himself,  he 
said  he  would  accompany  him  home  and 
break  the  intelligence  to  his  mother.  At 
the  first  mention  of  his  mother  a  half- 
formed  smile  passed  over  Edgar’s  face,  but 
it  was  followed  by  a  deeper  gloom  and  a 
renewed  shower  of  tears.  The  master’s 
eyes  moistened  in  sympathy  as  he  secretly 
prayed  for  the  wisdom  that  cometh  from 
above  to  guide  him  to  the  truth. 

At  length  they  set  forth,  and  when  they 
arrived  at  the  widow’s  cottage  Edgar  hur¬ 
ried  past  his  astonished  mother  to  his  own 
room,  and  left  her  with  the  schoolmaster. 
When  he  had  told  his  story,  “Sir,”  she 
said,  “  there  must  be  some  mistake  ;  he 
could  not  do  it,  it  is  impossible.”  “  But 
what  do  you  make  of  the  fact  that  the 
money  was  there  ?  ”  “I  don’t  know,  but  he 
could  not  do  it,”  was  the  only  reply  she 
could  make.  “  Could  you  tell  me,”  asked 
the  master,  “  if  he  had  any  particular  wish 
for  money  just  now  ?”  The  widow’s  coun¬ 
tenance  grew  pale,  and  she  sank  into  a  chair 
as  if  smitten  by  some  sudden  stroke.  “Oh, 
sir,  he  did  want  some  money,  but  he  could 
not  do  it.”  And  this  time,  as  her  eyes 
glanced  upward,  it  seemed  more  like  a 
heartfelt  inquiry  from  the  All-wise  One 
than  the  confident  assertion  of  the  two 
previous  occasions. 

Further  inquiry  elicited  the  fact  that 
Edgar  had  long  talked  about  and  wished 
to  possess  a  flute ;  and  he  had  told  her  only 
the  day  before  that  there  was  a  beautiful 
one  for  sale  for  ten  shillings.  These  facts 
were  ominous,  but  her  “mother’s  logic” 
prevailed,  and  the  master  went  away  with 
her  last  words  ringing  in  his  ears,  “  He 
could  not  do  it.” 

When  the  door  was  closed  behind  the 
schoolmaster,  the  widow  sought  her  boy. 
She  found  him  laid  upon  his  bed,  his  face 
buried  in  his  hands  and  bathed  in  tears. 
“  Edgar,  my  poor  boy  !  ”  and  she  stooped 
over  him  and  bowed  her  head  to  Lis. 
“Mother,”  he  sobbed,  “  do  you  believe  it  ?” 
“  Believe  that  you  took  the  money  ?  no,  my 
boy.  Just  tell  me  if  you  know  anything 
at  all  about  it  in  any  way.”  “  No,  mother, 
nothing.”  “Then,  my  son,  let  me  wipe 
away  your  tears.  It  is  a  sad  trial,  but  cheer 
up.  You  will  no  doubt  be  cleared  in  some 
way  or  other.”  After  a  considerable  time 


she  calmed  him  sufficiently  to  persuade  him 
to  come  and  take  some  dinner.  But  the  tears 
and  sobs  burst  out  every  now  and  again  as 
thethought  of  the  master,  his  school-mates, 
his  cousin,  and  his  uncle  came  upon  him. 
They  had  scarcely  time  for  dinner  before 
the  school  bell  rang,  and  this  reminded  the 
widow  that  she  had  forgotten  to  speak  to 
the  schoolmaster  of  the  future.  Feeling 
that  something  must  be  done  immediately, 
and  not  wishing  to  submit  her  boy  to  the 
painful  annoyance  of  being  sent  back  from 
the  school,  if  the  schoolmaster  should  not 
be  as  fully  convinced  of  his  innocence  as 
she  was,  she  determined  to  go  herself  and 
consult  him. 

The  schoolmaster  received  her  kindly, 
expressed  his  deep  sympathy  for  her  and 
for  Edgar  too,  but  said  that  the  circum¬ 
stances  were  so  strongly  against  him,  that, 
in  justice  to  the  other  scholars,  and  he 
hoped  for  the  future  benefit  even  of  the 
boy  himself,  he  should  be  under  the  pain¬ 
ful  necessity  of  removing  her  boy’s  name 
from  the  books.  It  was  with  a  sad  heart  ! 
that  poor  Mrs.  Weston  returned  to  her  boy, 
who  read  the  result  of  her  errand  in  her  face. 

“  He  believes  me  guilty  ?  ”  was  his  eager 
inquiry,  to  which  the  mother  replied,  with 
the  best  comfort  she  could  administer, 

“  But  God  knows  you  to  be  innocent.” 
“Yes,  mother ;  but  why  does  He  allow  me 
to  be  suspected?”  “  God  moves  in  a  mys¬ 
terious  way,”  was  the  mother’s  soliloquy 
rather  than  response. 

The  mother  felt  the  blow  no  less  than  her 
son.  All  her  fond  hopes  seemed  blighted. 
What  could  now  be  done  with  him  ?  Ex¬ 
pelled  from  the  school  with  such  a  stigma 
upon  his  name,  there  was  no  prospect  of 
obtaining  for  him  any  position  of  trust  or 
responsibility,  A  few  days  passed  away, 
Edgar  going  through  all  the  stages  from 
deep  despondency  to  excited  anger.  His 
mother  forgetful  of  herself,  strove  to  lead 
him  to  a  more  sober  view  of  the  case; 
and  seeing  that  it  would  only  produce  a 
morbid  state  of  dissatisfaction  with  the 
world  around  him  if  he  were  allowed  to 
brood  longer  over  what  she  considered, 
equally  with  himself,  his  unjust  treatment, 
she  decided  to  obtain  work  for  him  at  once, 
if  possible.  She  made  one  or  two  appli¬ 
cations  for  situations  that  she  thought 
would  be  congenial  to  him,  but  she  found 
that  the  story  of  Edgar’s  disgrace  had  pre¬ 
ceded  her,  and  she  was  informed  that 
Edgar  was  not  suitable.  She  was  careful 
not  to  communicate  these  disappointments 
to  her  son,  but  bore  the  heavy  stroke  as 
only  those  can  who  have  bread  to  eat  that 
the  world  knows  not  of.  It  was  Edgar 
himself  who  first  heard  of  what  he  believed 
would  be  a  suitable  situation,  and  it  came 
to  him  under  circumstances  that  were  cal¬ 
culated  to  somewhat  restore  the  boy’s 
peace  of  mind.  His  mother,  who  began  to 
fear  for  his  health,  had  persuaded  him  to 
go  out  for  a  little  exercise,  though  much 
against  his  will.  When  out  he  met  with 
one  of  his  schoolfellows,  Alfred  Johnson, 
who  had  always  been  Edgar’s  special 
friend.  Edgar  felt  very  restrained  on 
meeting  him.  He  was  afraid  to  speak,  lest 
Alfred  might  be  amongst  those  who  ac¬ 
cepted  the  evidence  of  circumstances 
against  him.  But  Alfred  was  not  to  be 
evaded.  Very  frankly  did  he  come  forward 
and  greet  Edgar  with  his  wonted  fervour, 
and,  boy-like,  went  straight  to  the  point, 
and  assured  him  that,  although  he  could 
see  no  explanation  of  the  mystery,  he  was 
perfectly  satisfied  that  Edgar  was  innocent. 
He  further  said  that  his  father,  a  respect¬ 
able  grocer,  was  in  want  of  a  boy,  and  if 


Edgar  would  consent  to  go  he  could  almost 
promise  that  his  father  would  take  him. 

When  Edgar  informed  his  mother,  she 
was  afraid  to  encourage  his  new  hope,  lest 
he  might  be  disappointed  as  she  had  heen  ; 
but  the  next  day  Mr.  Johnson  called  upon 
Mrs.  Weston,  and  told  her  that,  so  strong- 
was  his  son’s  confidence  in  Edgar,  that  he 
was  prepared  to  take  him  into  his  shop,  and 
indeed  was  rather  anxious  to  do  so,  for  if 
the  boy  had  been  wronged  he  would  like 
to  show  him  that  confidence  was  placed  in. 
him,  in  order  to  prevent  him  from  giving  way' 
to  despondency.  The  tears  that  filled  the 
widow’s  eyes  will  sparkle  as.  gems  in  the 
crown  of  the  good  man  when  he  receives 
his  reward.  A  few  days  more  found  Edgar 
in  Mr.  Johnson’s  shop,  and  so  great  was 
his  industry,  and  so  ready  his  obe¬ 
dience,  that  Mr.  Johnson  soon  found  that 
his  kindness  had  brought  its  own  reward. 
The  trial  had  been  a  severe  one  for  Edgar 
and  his  mother,  but  they  at  length  began 
to  find  in  his  success,  which  was  due  in 
some  degree  to  his  resolution  that  he  would 
convince  the  world  of  his  integrity,  a  com¬ 
pensation  for  their  past  sufferings.  And 
so  five  years  rolled  away,  and  at  their  close 
there  was  but  one  opinion  among  all  who 
knew  Edgar — that,  however  inexplicable 
was  the  loss  of  the  half-sovereign,  he  could 
not  have  taken  it. 

*  *  *  * 

But  we  must  return  to  other  names. 
Edgar’s  uncle  heard  from  the  school¬ 
master’s  own  lips  a  full  account  of  all  the 
circumstances.  He  would  gladly  have 
believed  in  his  innocence,  yet  he  felt  obliged 
to  conclude  that  the  temptation  had  been 
too  strong  for  Edgar.  But  he  did  not  in 
the  least  abate  his  kindness.  He  could  not 
entertain  Mrs.  Weston’s  hope  that  some 
day  her  son’s  character  would  be  cleared,  but 
he  did  all  he  could  to  assuage  her  grief. 
His  cousin  Walter,  however,  manifested 
the  greatest  change.  He  and  Edgar  had 
always  been  on  good  terms,  but  that  was; 
all.  But  after  Edgar’s  expulsion  from  the 
school  he  seemed  to  be  possessed  of  a  very 
strong  desire  to  show  him  kindness  in  every 
possible  way,  and  very  much  did  he  endear 
himself  to  the  widow’s  heart  by  his  mani-- 
fest  attempts  to  comfort  Edgar  and  banish 
from  his  mind  the  thoughts  of  the  past. 
For  a  year  longer  Walter  remained  at 
school,  and  very  deeply  did  the  widow  es¬ 
pecially  feel  his  loss  when  he  went  away  to 
a  neighbouring  town  to  a  situation  in 
a  bank  that  promised  to  prove  a  good 
!  opening  for  him.  Occasionally  he  came 
home  for  a  day,  and  he  did  not  forget  to 
call  on  Edgar  and  express  his  pleasure  at 
his  success. 

Walter’s  father  saw  very  little  moi-e  of 
his  son  than  Mrs.  Weston  did.  He  had 
taken  every  care  to  provide  him  a  home  in 
a  good  family,  and  frequent  were  his  in¬ 
quiries  about  his  son’s  conduct.  The  re¬ 
ports  were  not  very  satisfactory,  for  Walter 
had  formed  friendships  that  were  very  un¬ 
suitable  for  a  young  man  in  his  position  y 
and  the  father  could  not  but  observe  that 
there  was  a  cloud  on  his  son’s  countenance 
during  those  brief  visits  to  his  home,  and  a 
considerable  restraint  in  his  manner.  But 
it  was  not  until  about  five  years  from  the 
commencement  of  this  story  that  the  blow 
came.  Mr.  Weston  received  a  telegram  one' 
morning  from  the  manager  of  the  bank  at 
which  Walter  was  employed,  requesting- 
his  immediate  presence.  He  went  with  bad 
forebodings,  and  on  his  arrival  found  that 
Walter  had  been  connected  with  the  pre¬ 
sentation  of  a  forged  cheque,  in  such  a 
manner  that  he  rendered  himself  liable  to 
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imprisonment,  although  the  real  culprit 
had  escaped.  It  was  a  sad  stroke  for  the 
father,  and  out  of  consideration  for  him  the 
bank  authorities  agreed  to  waive  proceed¬ 
ings  against  Walter,  but  of  course  dis¬ 
missed  him  instantly,  and  he  returned 
home  with  his  father.  Little  was  said  by 
either  on  their  way,  but  after  their  arrival 
his  father  took  him  into  a  private  room,  and 
with  tears  in  his  eyes,  and  a  heavy  sorrow 
in  his  heart,  begged  that  he  would  tell  him 
everything.  For  a  time  Walter  remained 
sullen  and  would  not  speak,  but  at  length, 
seeing  his  father’s  anguish,  he  fell  upon 
his  knees  before  him,  and  begging  his  for¬ 


giveness,  told  how  he  had  been  drawn 
aside  by  evil  companions,  and  from  one 
step  to  another  was  led  on  until  he  at  last 
consented  to  lend  his  assistance  in  nego¬ 
tiating  the  forged  cheque.  His  father 
was  about  to  tell  him  that  he  would  fully 
•forgive  him,  when  Walter  interposed. 
“Not  yet,  father,  not  yet ;  I  have  more  to 
tell  you.”  He  then  requested  his  father 
to  send  for  Edgar  Weston  and  his  mother 
and  our  schoolmaster,  with  a  special  request 
that  Mrs.  Weston  would  bring  Edgar’s  old 
satchel. 

The  father  sent  to  ask  these  persons  to 
come  to  his  house  immediately.  It  is  hard 
to  say  whether  this  request  of  his  son 
caused  him  more  pleasure  or  sorrow.  If  it 
was  an  evidence  of  further  guilt  on  the 
part  of  his  son,  it  was  surely  a  token  of 
genuine  repentance.  It  was  not  long 
before  Mrs.  Weston  and  Edgar  arrived, 
and  they  were  followed  immediately  after¬ 
wards  by  the  schoolmaster.  The  three 


were  astonished  at  the  sudden  summons, 
nor  were  they  able  to  surmise  in  the  least 
what  could  be  the  cause.  But  far  greater 
was  their  astonishment  when  Walter  asked 
for  the  satchel,  and  pointed  out  a  narrow 
opening  in  the  outer  seam  of  the  satchel 
that  had  never  been  observed  even  by 
Edgar  himself.  He  then  explained  how 
he  had  taken  the  missing  half-sovereign 
from  the  masters  table,  and  when  he 
found  that  inquiry  was  being  made  had 
slipped  it  into  this  torn  seam,  of  which  he 
was  aware.  He  had  no  intention  whatever 
to  bring  suspicion  upon  his  cousin,  but 
when  he  found  that  this  was  the  case  he 


had  not  the  moral  courage  to  confess  his 
guilt,  and  his  conscience  was  somewhat 
soothed  when  he  found  how  Edgar  had 
been  received  by  Mr.  Johnson.  His  only 
motive  for  taking  the  money  was  that  he 
might  appear  like  some  of  the  other  boys 
who  boasted  of  their  pocket  allowance. 
He  had  himself  hoped  that  the  lesson  thus 
learnt  would  have  taught  him  the  danger 
of  yielding  to  his  moral  weakness,  and  for 
some  time  he  had  tried  to  gain  greater 
firmness  of  character.  But  his  evil  com¬ 
panions  had  assailed  him  on  his  weak  side, 
and  with  this  sad  result.  His  father  was  too 
deeply  grieved  to  say  anything,  but  the 
master  endeavoured  to  point  him  to  the 
true  Source  of  strength,  and  to  lead  his 
now  sensitive  mind  to  genuine  repent¬ 
ance. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  he  was  successful ; 
for  Walter,  not  feeling  himself  strong 
enough  to  bear  up  where  he  was  so  well 
known,  went  abroad  to  a  friend  of  his 


father,  and  has  quite  retrieved  his  charac¬ 
ter,  and  become  a  successful  merchant. 
Mr.  Weston  so  deeply  regretted  the  trouble 
his  son  had  caused  Edgar,  that  he  de¬ 
termined  to  lay  the  case  before  the  mana¬ 
gers  of  the  bank,  and,  conjointly  with  the 
schoolmaster  and  Mr.  Johnson,  induced 
them  to  give  Edgar  the  situation  lately 
occupied  by  Walter.  Thus  at  length  was 
Edgar’s  character  vindicated,  and  his 
mother’s  fondest  hopes  realised  as  he  rose 
to  a  most  important  clerkship,  which  he 
still  holds. 

“And  now,  boys,”  said  the  master,  “  I 
have  told  you  the  story  of  Edgar  Weston’s 


satchel,  which  I  begged  of  his  mother  that  I 
might  place  it  in  the  schoolroom  to  remind 
me  to  be  very  careful  in  judging,  and  to 
remind  my  pupils  of  the  sad  consequences 
of  dishonesty  and  moral  weakness.  Let 
me  beg  of  the  boy  who  has  just  been 
detected  in  the  act  of  copying,  to  remember 
that  the  smallest  act  of  dishonesty  is  very 
closely  allied  to  the  graver  offences  of  theft 
and  fraud.  A  pure,  upright  mind  will 
avoid  and  shrink  from  anything  mean  and 
dishonourable,  and  it  is  only  those  whose 
minds  are  to  some  extent  depraved  who 
can  speak  of  little  offences.  Let  me  en¬ 
treat  you  all  to  be  honest  and  honourable 
in  all  your  dealings  with  your  school-mates 
and  with  myself,  and  I  have  no  fear  but  you 
will  be  honest  and  honourable  when  you 
grow  up  to  be  men.  Should  you  at  any 
time  feel  disposed  to  do  anything  mean  or 
dishonourable,  let  me  beg  of  you  to  look 
up  at 

Edgar  Weston’s  Satchel.” 


“Oh,  sir,  how  did  it  come  there? 
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THE 

FIFTH  FORM  AT  ST.  DOMINIC’S: 

A  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  STORY. 

By  the  Author  of 

“  The  Adventures  of  a  Three  Guinea  Watch,"  etc. 
'CHAPTER  X. — THE  FOURTH  JUNIOR  AT  HOME. 

STEPHEN,  before  he  had  been  a  fortnight 
in  the  school,  found  himself  very  much 
at  home  at  St.  Dominic  s.  He  was  not 
•one  of  those  exuberant,  irrepressible  boys 
who  take  their  class-fellows  by  storm,  and 
iise  to  the  top  of  the  tree  almost  as  soon 
as  they  touch  the  bottom.  Stephen,  as 
the  reader  knows,  was  not  a  very  clever 
boy,  or  a  very  dashing  boy,  and  yet  he 
somehow  managed  to  get  his  footing 
among  his  comrades  in  the  Fourth  Junior, 
and  particularly  among  his  fellow-Guinea- 


ever,  was  one  which  did  not  please  Stephen. 
He  had  come  to  St.  Dominic’s  with  a  great 
quantity  of  good  resolutions,  the  chief  of 
which  was  that  he  would  work  hard  and 
keep  out  of  rows,  and  it  grieved  him  much 
to  find  that  in  neither  aim  was  he  succeed¬ 
ing. 

The  first  evening  or  two  he  had  worked 
very  diligently  at  preparation.  He  had 
taken  pains  with  his  fractions,  and  looked 
out  every  word  in  his  Caesar.  He  had  got 
Oliver  to  look  over  L'is  French,  and  Loman 
had  volunteered  to  correct  the  spelling  of 
his  “theme;”  and  yet  he  stuck  at  the 
bottom  of  the  class.  Other  boys  went  up 
and  down.  Some  openly  boasted  that 
they  had  had  their  lessons  done  for  them, 
and  others  that  they  had  not  done  them  at 
all.  A  merry  time  they  had  of  it ;  but 
Stephen,  down  at  the  bottom,  was  in 
dismal  dumps.  He  could  not  get  up,  and 


he  could  not  get  down,  and  all  his  honest 
hard  work  went  for  nothing. 

And  so,  not  content  to  give  that  system 
a  longer  trial,  he  grew  more  lax  in  his 
work.  He  filched  the  answers  to  his  sums 
out  of  the  “Key,”  and  copied  his  Caesar 
out  of  the  “  crib.”  It  was  much  easier, 
and  the  result  was  the  same.  He  did  not 
get  up,  and  he  could  not  get  down. 

Oliver  catechised  him  now  and  then  as 
to  his  progress,  and  received  vague  answers 
in  reply,  and  Loman  never  remembered  a 
fag  that  pestered  him  less  with  lessons. 
Stephen  was,  in  fact,  settling  down  into 
the  slough  of  idleness,  and  would  have 
become  an  accomplished  dunce  in  time, 
had  not  Mr.  Itastle  come  to  the  rescue. 
That  gentleman  caught  the  new  boy  in  an 
idle  mood,  wandering  aimlessly  down  the 
passage  one  afternoon. 

“Ah,  Greenfield,  is  that  you  ?  Nothing 


pigs.  _ 

He  had  fought  Master  Bramble  six 
times  in  three  days  during  his  second 
week,  and  was  engaged  to  fight  him 
again  every  Tuesday,  Thursday,  and 
Friday  during  the  term.  He  had  also 
taken  the  chair  at  one  indignation 
meeting  against  the  monitors,  and 
spoken  in  favour  of  a  resolution  at 
another.  He  had  distributed  brandy- 
balls  in  a  most  handsome  manner  to 
his  particular  adherents,  and  he  had 
been  the  means  of  carrying  away  no 
less  than  two  blankets  from  the  next 
•dormitory.  This  was  pretty  good  for 
3  fortnight.  Add  to  this  that  he  had 
remained  steadily  at  the  bottom  of  his 
class  during  the  entire  period,  and  that 
once  he  had  received  an  “impot”  (or 
imposition)  from  Mr.  Rastle,  and  it 
will  easily  be  understood  that  he  soon 
gained  favour  among  his  fellows. 

This  last  cause  of  celebrity,  how¬ 


to  do,  eh  ?  Come  and  have  tea  with  me, 
will  you,  in  my  room  ?  ” 

Stephen,  who  had  bounded  as  if  shot  on 
hearing  the  master’s  unexpected  voice  behind 
nim,  turned  round  and  blushed  very  red,  and 
said  “  Thank  you,”  and  then  looked  like  a 
criminal  just  summoned  to  the  gallows. 

“  That’s  right,  come  along;  ”  and  the  master  took 
the  lad  by  the  arm  and  marched  him  off  to  his  room. 

Here  the  sight  of  muffins  and  red-currant  jam, 
in  addition  to  the  ordinary  attractions  of  a  tea- 
table,  somewhat  revived  Stephen’s  drooping  spirits. 

“Make  yourself  comfortable,  my  boy,  while  the 
tea  is  brewing,”  said  Mr.  Eastle,  cheerily.  “  Have 
you  been  playing  any  cricket  since  you  came  ?  ” 
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“Only  a  little,  sir,”  said  Stephen. 

“Well,  if  you  only  turn  out  as  good  a 
hat  as  your  brother — how  well  he  played 
in  the  Alphabet  Match  !  ” 

Stephen  was  reviving  fast  now,  and 
embarked  on  a  lively  chat  about  his  favour¬ 
ite  sport,  by  the  end  of  which  the  tea  was 
brewed,  and  he  and  Mr.  Eastle  sitting 
“  cheek  by  jowl  ”  at  the  table,  with  the 
muffins  and  jam  between  them. 

Presently  Mr.  Eastle  steered  the  talk 
round  to  Stephen’s  home,  a  topic  even 
more  delightful  than  cricket.  The  boy 
launched  out  into  a  full  account  of  the  old 
house  and  his  mother,  till  the  tears  very 
nearly  stood  in  his  eyes  and  the  muffins 
very  nearly  stuck  in  his  throat.  Mr.  Eastle 
listened  to  it  all  with  a  sympathetic  smile, 
throwing  in  questions  nowand  then,  which 
it  charmed  the  boy  to  answer. 

“  And  how  do  you  like  St.  Dominic’s  P  ” 
presently  inquired  the  master.  “  I  sup¬ 
pose  you’ve  made  plenty  of  friends  by  this 
time  ?  ” 

“  Oh  yes,  sir.  It’s  not  as  slow  as  it  was 
at  first.” 

“That’s  right.  You’ll  soon  get  to  feel 
at  home.  And  how  do  you  think  you  are 
getting  on  in  class  P  ” 

Stephen  was  astonished  at  this  question. 
If  any  one  knew  how  he  was  getting  on  in 
class  Mr.  Eastle  did,  and,  alas  !  Mr.  Eastle 
must  know  well  enough  that  Stephen  was 
getting  on  badly. 

“  Not  very  well,  I’m  afraid,  sir,  thank 
you,”  replied  the  boy,  not  feeling  exactly 
comfortable. 

“Not?  That’s  a  pity.  Are  the  lessons 
too  hard  for  you  ?  ”  kindly  inquired  Mr. 
Eastle. 

“No,  I  don’t  think  so — that  is — no, 
they’re  not,  sir.” 

‘  ‘  Ah,  your  Latin  exercise  I  thought  was 
very  fair  in  parts  to-day.” 

Stephen  stared  at  his  master,  and  the 
master  looked  very  pleasantly  at  Stephen. 

“I  copied  it  off  Eaddleston,”  said  the 
boy,  in  a  trembling  voice,  and  mentally 
resigning  himself  to  his  fate. 

“  All!  ”  said  Mr.  Eastle,  laughing ;  “  it’s 
a  funny  thing,  now,  Greenfield,  I  knew 
that  myself.  No  two  boys  could  possibly 
have  translated  ‘  nobody  ’  into  ‘  nullus 
corpus  ’  without  making  common  cause  !  ” 

Stephen  was  desperately  perplexed.  He 
had  expected  a  regular  row  on  the  head  of 
his  confession,  and  here  was  his  master 
cracking  jokes  about  the  affair. 

“  I’m  very  sorry  I  did  it.  I  won’t  do  it 
again,”  said  he. 

“  That’s  right,  my  boy ;  Eaddleston  isn’t 
infallible.  Much  better  do  it  yourself.  I 
venture  to  say,  now,  you  can  tell  me  what 
the  Lathi  for  ‘  nobody’  is  without  a 
dictionary  ?  ” 

“Nemo,”  promptly  replied  Stephen. 

“Of  course!  and  therefore  if  you  had 
done  the  exercise  yourself  you  wouldn’t 
have  made  that  horrid — that  fearful  mis¬ 
take  !  ” 

Stephen  said,  “Yes,  sir,”  and  meditated. 

“  Come  now,”  said  Mr.  Eastle,  cheerily, 
“I’m  not  going  to  scold  you.  But  if  you 
take  my  advice  you  will  try  and  do  the 
next  exercise  by  yourself.  Of  course  you 
can’t  expect  to  be  perfect  all  at  once,  but 
if  you  always  copy  off  Eaddleston,  do  you 
see,  you’ll  never  get  on  at  all.” 

“I’ll  try,  sir,”  said  Stephen,  meaning 
what  he  said. 

‘  ‘  I  know  you  will,  my  boy.  It’s  not 
easy  work  to  begin  with,  but  it’s  easier  far 
in  the  long  run.  Try,  and  if  you  have 
difficulties,  as  you  are  sure  to  have,  come 
to  me.  I’m  always  here  in  the  evenings, 


and  we’ll  hammer  it  out  between  us.  Have 
another  cup  of  tea  ?  ” 

This  little  talk  saved  Stephen  from 
becoming  a  dunce.  He  still  blundered 
and  boggled  over  his  lessons,  and  still  kept 
pretty  near  to  the  bottom  form  in  his  class, 
but  he  felt  that  his  master  had  an  interest 
in  him,  and  that  acted  like  magic  to  his 
soul.  He  declined  Master  Eaddleston’s 
professional  assistance  for  the  future,  and 
did  the  best  he  could  by  himself.  He  now 
and  then,  though  hesitatingly,  availed 
himself  of  Mr.  Eastle’s  offer,  and  took  his 
difficulties  to  headquarters;  and  he  always, 
when  he  did  so,  found  the  master  ready 
and  glad  to  help ;  and  not  only  that,  but 
to  explain  as  he  went  along,  and  clear  the 
way  of  future  obstacles  of  the  same  sort. 

And  so  things  looked  up  with  Stephen. 
He  wrote  jubilant  letters  home ;  he  expe¬ 
rienced  all  the  joys  of  an  easy  conscience, 
and  he  felt  that  he  had  a  friend  at  court. 

But  as  long  as  he  was  a  member  of 
the  honourable  fraternity  of  Guinea-pigs, 
Stephen  Greenfield  was  not  likely  to  be 
dull  at  St.  Dominic’s. 

The  politics  of  the  lower  school  were 
rather  intricate.  The  Guinea-pigs  were 
not  exactly  the  enemies  of  the  Tadpoles, 
but  the  rivals.  They  were  always  jangling 
among  themselves,  it  was  true ;  and  when 
Stephen,  for  the  scond  time  in  one  week, 
had  hit  Bramble  in  the  eye,  there  was  such 
j  ubilation  among  the  Guinea-pigs  that  any 
one  might  have  supposed  the  two  clans 
were  at  daggers  drawn.  But  it  was  not 
so — at  least,  not  always — for  though  they 
fell  out  among  themselves,  they  united 
their  forces  against  the  common  enemy — 
the  monitors ! 

Monitors,  in  the  opinion  of  these  young 
republicans,  were  an  invention  of  the  Evil 
One,  invented  for  the  sole  purpose  of  inter¬ 
fering  with  them.  But  for  the  monitors 
they  could  carry  out  their  long-cherished 
scheme  of  a  pitch-battle  on  the  big  stair¬ 
case,  for  asserting  their  right  to  go  down 
the  left  side,  when  they  chose,  and  up  on 
the  right.  As  it  was,  the  monitors  insisted 
that  they  should  go  up  on  the  left  and 
come  down  on  the  right.  It  was  intoler¬ 
able  tyranny  !  And  but  for  the  monitors 
their  comb-and-papermusical  societymight 
give  daily  recitals  in  the  top  corridor,  and 
so  delight  all  St.  Dominic’s.  What  right 
had  the  monitors  to  forbid  the  performance 
and  confiscate  the  combs?  Was  it  to  be 
endured  ?  And  but  for  the  monitors,  once 
more,  they  might  perfect  themselves  in  the 
art  of  pea-shooting.  Was  such  a  thing  ever 
heard  of,  as  that  fellows  should  be  com¬ 
pelled  to  shoot  peas  at  the  wall  in  the 
privacy  of  their  own  studies,  instead  of  at 
one  another  in  the  passages  ?  It  was  a 
shame— it  was  a  scandal — it  was  a  crime  ! 

On  burning  questions,  such  as  these 
Guinea-pigs  and  Tadpoles  sunk  all  petty 
differences,  and  thought  and  felt  as  one 
man;  and  not  the  least  ardent  among 
them  was  Stephen. 

“Come  on,  quick!  Greenfield  junior,” 
squeaked  the  voice  of  Bramble,  one  after¬ 
noon,  as  he  and  Stephen  met  on  the  stair¬ 
case. 

Stephen  had  fought  Bramble  yesterday 
at  four  o’clock,  and  was  to  fight  him  again 
to-morrow  at  half-past  twelve,  but  at  the 
call  of  common  danger  he  forgot  the  feud 
and  tore  up  the  stairs,  two  steps  at  a  time, 
beside  his  chronic  enemy. 

“What’s  the  row?”  he  gasped,  as  they 
flew  along. 

“  Eow  ?  Why,  what  do  you  think? 
Young  Bellerby  has  been  doctored  for  tying 
a  stiing  across  the  passage  !  ” 


“  Had  up  before  the  Doctor?  My  eye. 
Bramble  ?” 

“It  is  your  eye,  indeed!  One  of  the 
monitors  tripped  over  it,  and  got  in  a  rage, 
and  there’s  Bellerby  now  catching  it  in  the 
Black  Hole.  Come  on  to  the  meeting  ;  : 

quick !  ” 

The  two  rushed  on,  joined  by  one  and 
another  of  their  fellows  who  had  heard  the 
terrible  news.  The  party  rushed  pell-mell 
into  the  fourth  junior  class-room,  where 
were  already  assembled  a  score  or  more 
youths,  shouting,  and  stamping,  and  howl¬ 
ing  like  madmen.  At  the  sight  of  Bramble, 
the  acknowledged  leader  of  all  malcon¬ 
tents,  they  quieted  down  for  a  moment 
to  hear  what  he  had  to  say. 

“  Here’s  a  go !  ”  classically  began  that 
hero. 

At  this  the  clamour,  swelled  twofold  by 
the  new  additions,  rose  louder  than  ever. 

It  ivas  a  go  ! 

“  I  wish  it  had  been  me!”  again  yelled 
Bramble  ;  “  I'd  have  let  them  know.” 

Once  more  the  shouts  rose  high  and  loud 
in  approval  of  this  noble  sentiment. 

“I'd  have  kicked  their  legs!”  once 
more  howled  Bramble,  as  soon  as  he  could 
make  himself  heard. 

“  So  would  we ;  kicked  their  legs !  ” 

“  They  ought  to  be  hanged  !  ”  screamed; 
Bramble. 

“I’ll  not  fag  any  more  for  Wren!” 
bellowed  Bramble. 

“I’ll  not  fag  anymore  for  Greenfield, 
senior  !  ”  thundered  Paul. 

“I’ll  not  fag  any  more  for  Loman ! 
shrieked  Stephen. 

“  Why  don’t  some  of  you  put  poison  in. 
their  teas  ?  ”  cried  one. 

“  Or  blow  them  up  when  they’re  in  bed 
with  gunpowder  ?  ” 

“Or  flay  them  alive  ?  ” 

“  Or  boil  them  in  tar  ?  ” 

“  Or  throw  them  into  the  lion’s  den  ?  ” 
“Those  who  say  we  won’t  stand  it  any 
longer,”  shouted  Bramble,  jumping  up  on. 
to  a  form,  “  hold  up  your  hands !  ” 

A  perfect  forest  of  inky  hands  arose,  and 
a  shout  with  them  that  almost  shook  the 
ceiling. 

At  that  moment  the  door  opened,  and 
Wren  appeared.  The  effect  was  magical; 
every  one  became  suddenly  quiet,  and. 
looked  another  way. 

‘  ‘  The  next  time  there’s  a  noise  like 
that,”  said  the  monitor,  “the  whole  class- 
will  be  detained  one  hour,”  and,  so  saying, 
departed. 

After  that  the  indignation  meeting  was- 
kept  up  in  whispers.  Now  and  then  the; 
feelings  of  the  assembly  broke  out  into- 
words,  but  the  noise  was  instantly  checked. 

“If  young  Bellerby  has  been  flogged,”- 
said  Bramble,  in  a  most  sepulchral  under¬ 
tone,"  “  I’ve  a  good  mind  to  fight  everyone 
of  them  !  ” 

“Yes,  every  one  of  them,”  whispered; 
the  multitude. 

“They’re  all  as  bad  as  each  other!”' 
gasped  Bramble. 

“  We'll  let  them  know,”  muttered  the- 
audience. 

“  I  tell  you  what,  I’ve  a  good  mind  to — 
to — ur — ur — I’ve  a  good  mind  to — ugh  !  ” 
Again  the  door  opened.  This  time  it 
was  Callonby. 

‘  ‘  Where’s  young  Eaddleston  ? — what  are- 
you  young  beggars  up  to  ?— is  Eaddleston 
here  ?  ” 

“Yes,”  mildly  answered  the  voice  of 
Master  Eaddleston,  who  a  moment  ago  had 
nearly  broken  a  bloodvessel  in  his  endea¬ 
vours  to  scream  in  a  whisper. 

“  Come  here,  then.” 
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The  fag  meekly  obeyed. 

“Oh,  and  Greenfield  junior,”  said  Cal- 
lonby,  as  he  was  turning  to  depart. 
“Loman  wants  to  know  when  you  are 
going  to  get  his  tea ;  you’re  to  go  at  once, 
he  says.” 

Stephen  obeyed,  and  was  very  humble 
in  explaining  to  Loman  that  he  had  for¬ 
gotten  (which  was  the  case)  the  time.  The 
meeting  in  the  Fourth  class-room  lasted 
most  of  the  afternoon  ;  but  as  oratory  in 
whispers  is  tedious,  and  constant  repetition 
of  the  same  sentiments,  however  patriotic, 
is  monotonous,  it  flagged  considerably  in 
spirit  towards  the  end,  and  degenerated 
into  one  of  the  usual  wrangles  between 
Guinea-pigs  and  Tadpoles,  in  the  midst  of 
which  Master  Bramble  left  the  chair,  and 
went  off  in  the  meekest  manner  possible  to 
g9t  Wren  to  help  him  with  his  sums  for 
next  day. 

Stephen  meanwhile  was  engaged  in 
doing  a  little  piece  of  business  for  Loman, 
of  which  more  must  be  said  in  a  following 
chapter. 

(To  be  continued.) 


THE  TWO  CABIN-BOYS: 

A  STORY  OF  ADVENTURE  BY  LAND 
AND  SEA. 

By  Louis  Rousselet. 

CHAPTER  X. — PENGUIN. 


was 

worth 


any¬ 
thing, 
was 
given  to 
the 
fl  ames, 

and  Commodore  Goulard  and  his  men  took 
possession  of  the  Atlanta,  which  departed 
at  full  steam  from  this  inhospitable  shore. 

It  was  the  first  time  in  his  life  that 
Daniel  had  set  foot  on  a  man-of-war ;  and 
he  wac  much  surprised  at  the  imposing 
aspect  of  the  cruiser. 

The  Atlanta  was  a  magnificent  iron 
steamer  of  more  than  three  thousand  tons 
burthen,  fitted  with  a  powerful  screw, 
which  sent  her  along  at  some  fifteen  knots 


pon  the  same 
day  the 
Jackson, 
disman¬ 
tled  of 
all  that 


an  hour.  Barque-rigged,  her  lofty  spars 
betokened  that,  should  her  machinery  break 
down,  or  coal  fail,  she  could  still  sail  at 
unusual  speed,  and  her  long  slender  hull 
and  flush  deck  seemed  to  show  that  the 
sole  idea  of  her  designers  had  been  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  ship  faster  than  any  war- vessel  or 
merchantman  afloat.  With  steam  up  and 
her  large  sails  bellying  in  the  wind,  the 
Atlanta  literally  flew  over  the  waters  like 
a  superb  bird  of  prey. 

If  the  bird  had  wings  she  had  also  beak 
and  claws.  Two  splendid  howitzers  on 
the  deck — one  in  the  bows,  the  other  near 
the  stern — enabled  her  to  disable  the  flying 
enemy  or  to  stop  his  pursuit,  and  twelve 
guns  between  decks  ran  out  into  view 
whenever  the  shutters  of  the  portholes, 
behind  which  they  were  hid,  were  drawn 
up  for  her  to  go  into  action. 

The  interior  had  been  arranged  with  the 
greatest  care.  The  hold  contained  spacious 
compartments,  where  were  deposited  the 
ammunition,  the  coal,  the  water,  and  the 
provisions  ;  store-rooms  still  empty  were 
reserved  for  the  booty  taken  from  the 
enemy.  The  engines,  with  their  huge 
oscillating  cylinders  and  immense  boilers, 
occupied  the  centre  of  the  hull.  Below 
the  maindeck  came  the  gun  deck,  with  the 
place  for  the  crew  forward,  and  the  battery 
in  the  centre,  while  aft  there  were  the 
officers’  cabins  and  the  cabin  of  the  captain, 
whose  sitting-room  was  a  marvel  of  luxury 
and  taste. 

Daniel  and  Penguin  were  located  close 
by  in  a  nice  little  cabin,  which  contained 
two  comfortable  berths.  The  two  lads 
were  thus  privileged  because  the  captain 
had  put  them  on  his  personal  staff;  the 
other  boys  were  forward  among  the  sea¬ 
men. 

Admirable  order  and  cleanliness  reigned 
in  every  part  of  the  ship,  and,  as  Penguin 
said  with  admiration,  you  could  have 
served  a  dinner  on  the  deck  of  the  Atlanta 
as  if  it  was  the  finest  table  in  the  world. 
This  order  was  only  one  of  the  signs  of  the 
severe  discipline  imposed  on  the  crew  by 
the  commodore. 

It  was  no  easy  matter  to  keep  under 
control  more  than  a  hundred  and  fifty  men, 
made  up  of  adventurers  from  all  nations. 
To  see  Captain  Goulard,  with  his  ruddy 
face  and  jovial  smile,  walking  his  ship’s 
deck  with  heavy  and  massive  steps,  you 
would  have  thought  he  would  have  been 
the  last  man  to  be  entrusted  with  such  a 
difficult  task  ;  but  under  his  rather  vulgar 
appearance  the  commodore  concealed  a 
gallant,  generous  spirit,  a  keen  intellect, 
and  a  will  of  iron.  If  his  noisy  gaiety 
attracted  the  men,  he  knew  how  to  check 
them  with  a  word ,  or  even  by  a  gesture. 

There  was  enough  to  do  on  board  the 
Atlanta.  Besides  the  care  of  the  ship  and 
its  working,  the  commander  was  continu¬ 
ally  exercising  his  men  in  gun  and  board¬ 
ing  drill.  Seconded  by  Captain  Evans 
and  by  Nickle,  the  former  mate  of  the 
Jackson,  now  transformed  into  Lieutenant 
Nickle,  Captain  Goulard  was  constantly  at 
work  improving  his  crew.  His  orders  had 
been  to  cruise  towards  the  south,  because 
he  had  made  up  his  mind  not  to  begin 
operations  until  he  could  depend  on  his 
ship  and  his  company. 

Daniel,  who  seemed  to  get  daily  more 
and  more  into  Commodore  Goulard’s  good 
graces,  was  proud  to  be  sailing  under  such 
a  chief.  Forgetting  his  grand  projects  of 
affluence,  he  abandoned  himself  to  the 
happiness  of  an  active  life  under  a  glorious 
sky,  on  one  of  the  most  peaceable  seas  of 
the  world. 


After  each  hard  day’s  work,  how  happily 
he  found  himself  alone  with  his  friend 
Penguin !  Since  the  latter  had  saved  his 
life  the  growing  friendship  of  Daniel  had. 
been  changed  into  deep  and  sincere  affec¬ 
tion.  The  young  Canadian,  so  gentle  and. 
modest,  seemed  to  him  the  model  of  all  the 
human  virtues.  He  opened  his  heart  to- 
him,  and  told  him  of  all  his  sorrows  and; 
his  errors,  but  he  was  silent  about  the' 
secret  of  Bastien  Moreau,  the  key  to  which 
he  always  carried  about  with  him. 

One  evening,  when  the  crew  were  rest¬ 
ing  from  their  labours  of  the  day,  and 
were  singing  and  amusing  themselves,  the- 
two  lads  seated  themselves  in  an  out-of- 
the-way  corner,  behind  a  coil  of  ropes,  and. 
began  to  exchange  confidences  as  usual. 

“You  are  very  lucky,”  said  Penguin  to- 
Daniel,  when  he  had  spoken  of  the  kind 
parents  he  had  left  behind  him  at  Castell. 
“You  are  very  happy,  for  you  have  a 
father  and  a  mother  and  relations.  The^ 
day  you  return  to  them  all  your  faults  will 
be  pardoned,  while  I — I  am  alone  in  the- 
world.  I  have  no  friends  but  the  crew  of 
the  Atlanta.  Except  Captain  Goulard, 
whom  I  love  as  my  own  life,  life  has  no 
attractions  for  me.” 

“  And  I,”  said  Daniel,  in  a  tone  of  re¬ 
proach  ;  “  am  I  not  your  friend  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  but  sooner  or  later  we  shall  part. 
You  are  only  here  by  chance,  and.  the  day 
will  come  when  you  will  resume  your 
dreams  of  the  future,  and  go  away  from, 
me.” 

“  You  shall  come  with  me,  and  we  wilL 
get  rich  together.” 

“  That  is  impossible,”  said  the  Canadian. 
“  I  owe  everything  to  the  commodore,  and 
as  long  as  my  services  can  be  of  use  to  hint. 
I  shall  not  leave  him ;  and  I  believe  I 
should  be  miserable  if  I  did  not  hear  his 
rough  voice,  which  is  always  promising 
rope’s-endings,  while  his  hand  gives  me 
only  caresses.  He  is  not  like  Lieutenant 
Nickle,  who  speaks  little  and  strikes 
much.” 

“  Plave  you  no  relations  in  Canada?” 
asked  Daniel. 

“Not  that  I  know  of.  My  father,  Denis 
Laverton — for  you  know  my  name  is  not 
Penguin,  that  is  only  a  nickname,  which 
seems  to  come  quite  naturally  to  me.  My 
Christian  name  is  Martial.” 

“  ‘Martial,’  that  is  a  nice  name,”  said 
Daniel.  “I  shall  call  you  ‘Martial’  for 
the  future,  I  like  it  better  than  ‘  Penguin.’  ” 

“  As  you  like.  I  said  that  my  father, 
Denis  Laverton,  was  a  voyageur  in  the- 
service  of  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company.” 

“  What  do  you  mean  by  a  ‘  voyageur  ’  ?  ” 

“  In  Canada  the  name  is  given  by  the- 
Indian  tribes  to  the  agents  of  the  Company 
who  collect  the  furs.  My  father  was  mar¬ 
ried  at  Quebec,  and  my  mother,  who  was 
not  used  to  the  severe  climate  of  the  North, 
lived  there  with  me,  her  only  child.  I  was- 
eight  years  old  when  she  died,  and  for 
some  time  I  had  no  other  protection  than 
the  charity  of  the  neighbours  who  took 
care  of  me.  On  his  return  from  one  of' 
his  long  journeys  my  father  found  himself 
a  widower,  and  with  me  on  his  hands.  As 
he  had  neither  fortune  nor  family,  he  did 
not  know  what  to  do  with  me ;  bxt,  not¬ 
withstanding  my  delicate  look,  I  have 
always  been  strong  and  daring.  I  asked 
him  not  to  leave  me  at  Quebec,  but  to 
take  me  with  him.  He  ended  by  acceding 
to  my  request,  and  shortly  afterwards  we 
started.  The  Company  had  just  appointed 
him  voyageur  at  Fort  Enterprise,  one  of 
the  most  distant  stations  in  the  North,, 
near  the  Great  Slave  Lake. 
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“  It  was  to  take  us  two  months  to  even 
sreach  the  fort.  I,  who  had  passed  my 
ohildhood  on  the  verdant  banks  of  the  St. 
SLawrence,  felt  my  heart  shrink  when, 
after  crossing  the  immense  desert  plains  of 
the  North-West,  we  arrived  at  the  end  of 
■our  journey.  The  fort  consisted  of  two  or 
three  wooden  cabins,  with  a  store  for  the 
furs,  and  all  enclosed  with  a  high  palisade 
of  fir-trunks,  resembling  therein  all  the 
other  forts  we  had  passed  on  our  way. 


comes  the  snow  covers  up  everything  with 
its  white  mantle,  and  remains  till  the  fol¬ 
lowing  May,  and  sometimes  even  June. 

“The  only  inhabitants  of  the  fort  were 
two  agents  of  the  Company,  with  their 
families,  and  there  were  only  eleven  per¬ 
sons  in  all.  We  had  frequent  visits  from 
the  Indians — if  you  could  so  call  the 
miserable  Esquimaux  who  haunt  these 
ice-clad  regions.  But  for  three  months  in 
the  year  we  remained  shut  up  in  our 


“  I  cannot  go  any  farther.  I  am  going  to  die.” 


But  what  appeared  most  horrible  to  me 
was  the  country  which  surrounded  it. 

“You  saw  the  other  day  the  Sahara. 
Well,  Cape  Bojador,  with  its  dunes  bathed 
in  the  sunlight  and  its  blue  sea,  is  a  para¬ 
dise  beside  the  country  in  which  I  was 
doomed  to  live.  Imagine  an  immense  j 
plain,  of  distressing  uniformity,  here  and 
there  dotted  with  a  few  straggling  birch- 
trees  and  a  fir  or  two,  extending  between 
two  large  lakes,  that  to  the  north  being 
the  Great  Bear  Lake,  that  to  the  south  the 
Great  Slave  Lake.  For  a  few  weeks  the 
sun  shines  on  the  plain,  and  then  life  i 
appears  possible,  but  as  soon  as  August  J 


j  houses,  with  no  communication  whatever 
■  with  the  outside  world  !  ” 

“  How  frightful !  ”  said  Daniel. 

“Yes,”  said  Penguin,  with  a  sigh; 
“  and  yet  the  three  years  I  passed  in  those 
solitudes  still  appear  to  me  as  the  happiest 
I  had  in  my  life.  I  very  soon  got  accus¬ 
tomed  to  the  rude  living.  My  father,  who 
was  an  expert  hunter,  took  me  with  him 
on  his  excursions  into  the  woods,  and 
taught  me  how  to  trap,  and  how  to  follow 
on  the  ground  the  animals’  tracks,  and 
how  to  recognise  their  species.  Together 
we  visited  the  encampments  of  the  Esqui¬ 
maux  up  to  the  great  Coppermine  River, 


which  flows  towards  the  Polar  Sea.  I  ! 
made  friends  with  the  children  of  thetwi> 
agents,  and  when  I  came  back  to  the  fort 
it  seemed  like  coming  home  to  my  people. 
Yes,  I  was  happy,  very  happy. 

“This  happiness  was  of  short  duration. 
One  day  an  Indian  messenger  brought  my 
father  a  letter  from  one  of  the  directors, 
announcing  that  he  had  been  made  com¬ 
mandant  of  Fort  Selkirk,  on  the  River 
Yukon.  This  was  unhoped-for  promo¬ 
tion  for  my  father,  but  I  could  see  that  he 
did  not  leave  his  old  companions  without 
regret.  The  mission  with  which  he  was 
entrusted  was  a  delicate  one.  Fort  Selkirk 
had  been  built  a  few  years  before,  near  to 
the  frontier  of  Alaska,  but  it  had  bem 
abandoned.  The  Company  now  -wished  to 
re-occupy  it,  so  as  to  consolidate  their 
possession  of  the  territory,  the  right  t  > 
which  was  disputed  by  a  society  of  Russian 
fur-traders  and  hunters.  My  father  had 
his  instructions  to  first  go  to  Fort  Halkett, 
to  the  south  of  the  Slave  Lake. 

“  We  were  in  the  month  of  April,  and  it 
would  take  us  five  months  to  reach  Fort 
Selkirk.  It  was  thus  imperative  that  we 
should  lose  no  time.  As  soon  as  we  got 
the  order  we  started.  We  gained  the 
Mackenzie,  the  big  river  in  those  part.-, 
and  went  up  the  Riviere  aux  Liards,  so 
named  by  the  old  voyageurs  because  its 
bed  is  sprinkled  with  little  pebbles,  which 
are  round  and  shining  like  coins. 

“  It  was  a  rough  task,  I  assure  you,  for 
a  boy  of  eleven  years  old  to  travel  on  foot 
for  months  through  a  difficult  country. 
Occasionally  we  found  a  few  Indian  huts 
to  pass  the  night  in,  but  far  oftener  we 
had  to  be  satisfied  with  stretching  our¬ 
selves  on  the  ground  before  a  huge  fire  of 
firs. 

“  However,  we  were  both  in  good  health, 
although  tired  out  when  we  reached  Fort 
Halkett,  which  is  picturesquely  situated  on 
the  bank  of  the  Riviere  aux  Liards,  at  the 
foot  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

“  There  we  remained  for  a  month,  not 
to  rest  ourselves,  but  waiting  for  the  dogs 
and  sledges  which  we  required  to  take  the 
goods  with  us  which  were  necessary  for 
our  taking  possession.  It  was  this  delay 
which  was  the  cause  of  all  the  misfortunes 
which  overtook  us.” 

“  What  did  you  want  dogs  for?”  asked 
Daniel. 

“The  dog,”  continued  Penguin,  “  is  an 
invaluable  animal  in  those  countries.  The 
cold  is  too  severe  for  horses  and  cattle,  and 
the  sledges,  which  take  the  place  of  carts, 
are  drawn  by  dogs,  and  I  assure  you  that 
the  poor  creatures  do  their  work  exceed¬ 
ingly  well,  and  take  you  at  a  great,  pace 
over  the  frozen  soil. 

“At  last  all  was  ready,  and  we  left  Fort 
Halkett.  Besides  my  father  and  myself 
the  expedition  consisted  of  two  half-breeds 
and  a  dozen  Indians.  As  we  got  farther 
west  the  country  became  more  melancholy 
and  more  difficult  of  access.  Numerous 
mountains  stopped  us,  and  we  had  a  great 
deal  of  trouble  in  passing  them  with  our 
dogs  and  sledges.  The  month  of  October 
arrived,  and  with  it  came  the  regular 
winter,  with  its  snowstorms  and  ice- 
squalls.  We  were,  however,  still  a  long 
way  from  Fort  Selkirk,  and  my  father,  in 
spite  of  his  long  experience  in  those  parts, 
began  to  get  uneasy. 

“  One  evening  we  had  encamped  in  a 
narrow  valley  after  a  harassing  march.  The 
dogs  could  go  no  farther.  We  tried  to 
light  a  fire,  but  the  wind  prevented  us, 
and  so  each  one  wrapped  himself  up  in  his 
furs,  and  lay  down  to  sleep.  In  the  middle 
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of  the  night  I  felt  myself  violently  shaken, 
but  I  was  so  sound  asleep  that  I  hardly 
moved.  I*  was  my  father,  who,  awoke  by 
the  tempest;,  had  dragged  me  out  of  the 
snow  which  had  buried  me.  My  father 
took  me  in  his  arms  and  carried  me  on  to 
the  rocks  which  overhung  our  halting- 
place.  A  thick  whirlwind  of  snow  was 
furiously  sweeping  along  the  valley.  In 
vain  we  called  our  companions  ;  not  a  voice 
replied,  and  in  the  morning,  when  day  ap¬ 
peared,  we  saw  before  us  but  a  vast  field 
of  snow.  Our  unfortunate  comrades,  sur¬ 
prised  as  they  slept,  were  slumbering  for 
ever  beneath  their  icy  winding-sheet. 

“Our  own  lot  was  scarcely  more  envi¬ 
able.  What  was  to  become  of  us  alone  in 
this  horrible  desert  ?  Our  frightened  dogs 
had  fled,  or  were  buried  in  the  drift.  By 
digging  in  the  snow  wo  recovered  one  of 
the  sledges,  and  loading  it  with  our  pi  •>- 
visions,  we  left  this  valley  of  death. 

“  To  reach  Fort  Selkirk  was  no  longer  to 
be  thought  of,  to  return  to  Fort  Halkett 
was  equally  impossible.  My  father  remem¬ 
bered  that  towards  the  south-west  there 
was  a  post  of  the  Company  called  Fort 
Mumford,  and  in  this  direction  we  ad¬ 
vanced. 

“  After  a  fortnight’s  journeying  our  pro¬ 
visions  gave  out,  and  the  fort  was  still  far 
ahead.  My  father,  though  much  stronger 
than  I,  was  almost  worn  out.  He  could 
only  walk  with  pain,  and  we  advanced 
but  slowly.  I  have  often  thought  since 
that  my  noble  father  deprived  himself  of 
food  so  that  I  might  eat,  for  our  only  box 
of  biscuits  so  slowly  disappeared. 

“At  length,  one  evening,  as  night  ob¬ 
liged  us  to  stop,  my  father  said  to  me, 

“  ‘  My  poor  Martial,  I  feel  that  I  cannot 
go  any  farther.  My  strength  has  all  gone, 
and  the  cold  is  creeping  over  me.  I  am 
going  to  die.  You  keep  on  towards  the 
south-west,  reach  the  sea,  and  you  will  be 
saved,  for  the  Indians  in  those  parts  have 
a  lot  of  encampments.’ 

“  In  vain  I  tried  to  encourage  him,  to 
restore  him.  As  he  had  said,  his  body 
could  not  struggle  against  the  cold,  and 
before  the  morning  dawned  I  was  clasping 
in  my  arms  an  icy  corpse.  I  hardly  dared 
to  leave  him,  but  I  had  to  make  up  my 
mind  to,  and  so  I  buried  him  in  the  snow 
and  went  on. 

‘ 1  Three  days  afterwards,  dragging  my¬ 
self  along  in  great  anguish,  I  suddenly 
came  into  a  camp  of  Mandan  Indians. 
The  poor  folks  took  me  in,  and  gave  me  all 
sorts  of  attention  and  care.  I  passed  the 
rest  of  the  winter  with  them,  and  the  fol¬ 
lowing  spring  I  reached  Vancouver,  the 
capital  of  British  Columbia. 

“  The  Columbians  were  not  so  charitable 
to  me  as  the  Indians.  Wandering  about 
the  streets  of  this  flourishing  town,  I  was 
literally  dying  of  starvation.  Bepulsed 
everywhere,  I  was  one  day  following  a 
captain,  imploring  his  charity,  when  he 
turned  round  abruptly,  and  said, 

A  scamp  of  your  age  should  not  beg.’ 

“  ‘  I  am  hungry,  sir.’ 

Those  who  wish  to  eat  should  work.’ 

“  ‘  I  want  to  work,  but  I  am  starving.’ 

“  The  tone  of  my  voice  must  have  been 
very  piteous,  for  the  captain,  without  say¬ 
ing  anything,  took  my  hand  and  led  me 
away.  As  he  walked  quickly,  and  I  was 
weak,  I  could  scarcely  keep  up  with  him. 
At  last  I  felt  myself  fainting,  and  I 
stopped.  And  then  the  brave  man  did  not 
stand  on  ceremony,  but  he  took  me  up  in 
his  arms  and  carried  me.  I  soon  found 
myself  on  board  his  ship,  where  a  little 
care  restored  my  strength.  The  captain 


made  me  his  cabin-boy,  and  as  I  wore  my 
trapper’s  fur  costume  the  tailors  nicknamed 
me  Penguin.” 

“  Who  was  the  captain  ?  ”  at  Iced  Daniel. 

“  Did  I  not  tell  you  ?  It  was  Commo¬ 
dore  Goulard.  And  now  you  understand 
why  I  love  him,  and  since  then  I  have 
never  left  him.” 

“  Ah  !  well,  I  loved  him  before,”  said  | 
the  young  Frenchman,  “but,  after  what  i 
you  have  told  me,  my  poor  Penguin — no, 
my  good  Martial — I  love  him  twice  as 
much  as  I  did.” 

(To  be  continued.) 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

he  next  year  Major  Powell  continued  his 
explorations,  and  having  passed  through 
Pa-ru-nu-weap,  or  lioaring  Water  Canon,  he 


who  was  interested  in  their  history,  asked  them 
if  there  was  a  Tu-gwi-na-gunt  in  camp,  that  is, 
one  well  informed  of  their  mythology.  The  long' 
winter  evenings  of  an  Indian  camp  are  usually 
devoted  to  the  relation  of  mythological  stories, 
which  purport  to  give  a  history  of  an  ancient 
race  of  animal  gods.  The  stories  are  usually 
to'd  by  some  old  man,  assisted  by  others  of  the 
party,  who  take  secondary  parts,  while  the 
members  of  the  tribe  gather  about  and  make 
comments. 

They  were  not  inclined  to  encourage  the 
major  at  first,  but  when  he  had  propitiated; 
them  with  pipes  and  tobacco,  and  coffee  and 
biscuits,  they  told  him  the  legend  of  the  One- 
Two. 

One-Two  was  an  Indian  hoy  whose  mother- 
had  deserted  him  when  he  was  an  infant,  and. 
flown  with  his  father’s  murderer,  leaving  him 
to  the  care  of  his  grandmother.  The  grand¬ 
mother  had  not  informed  him  of  the  tragedy, 
but  one  day  a  spirit  appeared  before  him,  and 
told  him  all.  Thereupon  he  enlisted  many 
tribes  to  make  war  against  his  father’s  murderer, 
and,  returning  to  his  grandmother,  he  told  her 
to  cut  him  in  two.  She  would  not  do  it,  say¬ 
ing,  she  did  not  wish  to  kill  one  whom  he  loved, 
so  dearly.  “  Cut  me  in  two,”  demanded  the- 
i  boy,  and  he  gave  her  a  stone  axe,  which  he  had 
brought  from  a  distant  country,  and  with  a. 
manner  of  great  authority  he  again  commanded 
her  to  cut  him  in  two.  So  she  stood  before 
him  and  severed  him  in  twain,  and  fled  ia 
!  terror.  But  lo  !  each  part  took  the  form  of  aa 


The  Country  of  the  One-Two. 


spent  some  tims  among  the  Indians  in  the  region 
beyond. 

After  supper  one  evening,  when  the  cedar 
houghs  had  been  piled  up  on  the  camp-fire,  and 
the  Indians  had  gathered  around  it,  the  major, 


entire  man,  and  the  one  beautiful  boy  appeared? 
as  two,  and  they  were  so  much  alike  that  no- 
one  could  tell  them  apart. 

The  people  called  them  the  “So  kus-wai-im- 
ats.” 
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Now  the  boy  had  brought  home  a  magical 
,cup,  and  the  So-kus-wai-un-ats  carried  it  between 
them,  as  the  tribes  advanced  to  battle.  When 
they  had  journeyed  two  days,  and  were  far  out 
an  the  desert,  all  the  people  thirsted,  for  they 
ffound  no  water,  but  the  cup  borne  by  the  One- 


less,  while  a  rattlesnake,  who  was  their  ally,  hid 
himself  under  a  rock  near  by. 

When  dawn  came  into  the  sky,  Tum-pwi-nai’- 
ro-gwi-nump,  the  evil-doer,  arose  and  walked 
out  of  his  tent,  exulting  in  his  strength  and 
security,  and  sat  down  upon  the  rock  under 


Approaching  the  end  of  the  Journey. 


Two  was  passed  to  each  man,  and  as  often  as  it 
was  drained  it  filled  up  again  to  the  brim. 
Miracle  after  miracle  was  performed  by  the 
means  of  this  cup. 

When  the  tribes  approached  the  land  of  the 
murderers  the  One-Two  saw  their  mother  in  a 
held  and  spoke  to  her,  and  convinced  her  that 
they  had  sprung  from  her  son.  She  tried  to 
dissuade  them  from  making  war,  and  said  that 
no  arrow  could  possibly  penetrate  their  enemy’s 
-armour,  and  that  his  daughters  were  furnished 
with  magical  hows  and  arrows,  which  they  could 
shoot  so  fast  that  the  arrows  would  fill  the  air  like 
•a  cloud,  and  that  it  was  not  necessary  for  the  girls 
to  take  aim,  as  their  missiles  went  where  they 
willed  ;  they  thought  the  arrows  to  the  hearts 
of  their  enemies,  and  thus  the  maidens  could 
kill  the  whole  of  a  people  before  a  common 
arrow  could  be  shot  by  a  common  person.  But 
the  boys  told  her  that  the  spirit  had  promised 
that  the  murderer  should  be  killed,  and  they 
advised  her  to  go  down  to  the  lake  at  dawn,  so 
-as  not  to  be  endangered  by  the  battle. 

During  the  night  the  So-kus-wai-un-ats 
transformed  themselves  into  mice,  and  proceeded 
do  the  home  of  their  enemy,  and  found  the 
magical  bows  and  arrows  that  belonged  to  the 
xmaidens,  and  with  their  sharp  teeth  they  cut 
the  sinews  on  the  backs  of  the  bows,  and  nib¬ 
bled  the  bowstrings,  so  that  they  were  worth- 


which  So-go-av,  the  rattlesnake,  was  hiding ; 
and  hardly  had  he  done  so  when  the  rattlesnake 
sunk  his  fangs  deep  into  his  flesh.  Pie  sprang 
high  into  the  air,  and  called  to  his  daughters 
that  they  were  betrayed,  and  that  the  enemy 
was  near,  and  they  seized  their  magical  bows, 
and  their  quivers  filled  with  magical  arrows, 
and  hurried  to  his  defence.  At  the  same  time 
all  the  nations  that  were  surrounding  the  camp 
rushed  down  to  battle.  But  the  beautiful 
maidens,  finding  that  their  weapons  were  de¬ 
stroyed,  waved  back  their  enemies  as  if  they 
would  parley,  and,  standing  for  a  few  moments 
over  the  body  of  their  slain  'father,  sang  the 
death  song  and  danced  the  death  dance,  whirl¬ 
ing  in  giddy  circles  about  him,  and  wailing  with 
despair,  until  they  sank  down  and  expired. 
The  conquerors  buried  the  maidens  by  the 
shores  of  the  lake,  but  the  hones  of  Tum-pwi- 
nai’-ro-gwi-nump  were  left  to  bleach  on  the 
sands,  as  he  had  left  those  of  Si-lcor,  the  father 
of  One-Two. 

It  was  long  after  midnight  before  this  story 
was  ended,  but  the  audience  remained  silently 
listening  to  the  last.  Stretched  under  the  tall, 
sombre  pines,  were  men,  old,  wrinkled,  and. 
ugly ;  deformed,  wry-faced  women  and  naked 
children,  their  features  lit  up  by  the  glare  of  the 
fire.  All  the  circumstances  made  the  scene 
strange  and  weird,  and  one  old  man,  the  sorcerer 


or  medicine-man  of  the  tribe,  was  peculiarly 
impressive. 

Major  Powell  was  anxious  to  find  out  about  1 
Howland  and  his  companions,  who  had  left  the  | 
canon  somewhere  in  this  neighbourhood,  and  j 
the  chief  promised  to  send  for  a  tribe  who  could  1 
probably  tell  him  of  their  fate. 

These  Indians  are  more  nearly  in  a  primitive  I 
condition  than  any  others  in  America.  They 
have  never  received  anything  from  the  Govern- 
ment,  and  are  too  poor  to  tempt  the  trader,  and 
their  country  is  so  nearly  inaccessible  that  the 
white  man  never  visits  them.  The  sunny  moun¬ 
tain  sides  are  covered  with  wild  fruits,  nuts,  and 
native  grains,  upon  which  they  subsist.  The  j 
oosc,  the  fruit  of  the  yucca,  or  Spanish  bayonet,  ! 
is  rich,  and  not  unlike  the  paw-paw  of  the  I 
valley  of  the  Ohio.  They  eat  it  raw,  and  also 
roast  it  in  the  ashes.  They  gather  the  fruit  of  1 
a  cactus  plant,  which  is  rich  and  luscious,  and  | 
eat  it,  or  from  it  press  the  juice,  and  make  the 
dry  pulp  into  cakes,  which  they  save  for  winter. 

They  collect  the  seeds  of  many  other  plants, 
such  as  sunflowers,  golden-rods,  and  grasses.  For 
this  purpose  they  have  large  conical  baskets, 
holding  two  or  more  bushels,  which  the  women 
carry  on  their  backs,  suspended  from  their 
foreheads  by  broad  straps.  Having  willow- 
woven  fans  in  their  hands,  they  walk  among  the 
grasses,  and  sweep  the  seed  into  smaller  baskets, 
which  are  emptied  now  and  then  into  the  larger 
ones.  They  then  separate  the  chaff  from  the 
seeds,  and  roast  the  latter,  putting  them,  with 
a  quantity  of  red-hot  coals,  into  a  willow  tray, 
and  by  a  rapid  and  dexterous  shaking  and  toss¬ 
ing,  the  coals  are  kept  aglow,  and  the  seeds  and 
tray  from  burning.  As  if  by  magic  (so  skilled 
are  the  crones  in  this  work),  they  roll  the  seeds 
to  one  side  of  the  tray  as  they  are  roasted,  and 
the  coals  to  the  other.  Then  they  grind  the 
seeds  into  a  fine  flour,  and  make  it  into  cakes 
and  mush. 

It  is  a  curious  sight  to  see  the  women  grind¬ 
ing  at  the  mill.  For  a  mill  they  use  a  large 
flat  rock,  on  the  ground,  and  a  small  cylindrical 
one  in  their  hands.  They  sit  and  hold  the  flat 
rock  between  the  knees,  and  fill  their  laps  with 
seeds,  making  a  hopper  to  the  mill  with  their 
legs,  and  crushing  the  seed  on  the  larger  rock, 
from  which  it  drops  into  a  tray.  A  group  of 
women  may  he  seen  grinding  together,  keeping 
time  to  a  chant,  or  gossiping  and  chatting, 
while  the  younger  ones  jest  and  chatter,  and 
make  the  pine  woods  merry  with  their  laughter. 

Mothers  carry  their  babes  in  baskets.  They 
make  a  wicker  board,  by  plaiting  willows,  and 
sew  a  buckskin  cloth  to  either  edge,  so  as  to 
form  a  sack,  closed  at  the  bottom.  At  the  top 
they  make  a  wicker  shade,  like  “my  grand¬ 
mother’s  own  bonnet,”  and  wrapping  the  little 
one  in  a  wild-cat  robe,  place  it  in  the  basket, 
which  they  carry  on  their  backs,  strapped  over 
the  forehead.  In  camp  they  stand  the  basket 
against  the  trunk  of  a  tree,  or  hang  it  to  a 
limb. 

There  is  little  game  in  the  country,  but  the 
Indians  get  a  mountain  sheep  now  and  then, 
or  a  deer,  with  their  arrows,  for  they  are  not  yet 
supplied  with  guns.  They  get  many  rabbits, 
sometimes  with  arrows,  sometimes  with  nets. 
They  make  a  net  of  twine,  made  of  the  fibres  of 
a  native  flax.  Sometimes  this  is  made  a  hun¬ 
dred  yards  in  length,  and  is  placed,  in  a  half¬ 
circular  position,  with  wings  of  sage-brush. 
They  have  a  circle  hunt,  and  drive  great  num¬ 
bers  of  rabbits  into  the  snare,  where  they  are 
shot  witli  arrows.  Most  of  their  bows  are  made 
of  cedar,  but  the  best  are  made  of  the  horns  of 
mountain  sheep,  which  are  soaked  in  water 
until  they  are  quite  soft,  and  then  cut  into  long,  > 
thin  strips,  and  glued  together. 

During  the  autumn  grasshoppers  are  very, 
abundant,  and  when  cold  weather  sets  in,  and 
they  are  benumbed,  they  can  be  gathered  by  the  > 
bushel.  At  such  a  time  the  Indians  dig  a  hole 
in  the  sand,  and  line  the  bottom  with  hot 
stones,  over  which  they  put  a  layer  of  grass¬ 
hoppers  ;  then  another  layer  of  hot  stones  and 
another  layer  of  grasshoppers ;  and  they  continue 
this  until  the}'-  have  bushels  of  the  insects  roast¬ 
ing.  When  the  grasshoppers  are  cooked  enough 
they  are  taken  out,  thoroughly  dried,  and 
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ground  into  meal.  Grasshopper  gruel,  or  grass¬ 
hopper  cake,  is  a  great  treat. 

The  lore  of  the  Indians  consists  of  traditions, 
•or  mythology.  It  is  very  difficult  to  induce 
them  to  repeat  it  to  white  men  ;  but  the  old 
Spanish  priests,  in  the  days  of  the  conquest  of 
New  Mexico,  spread  among  them  many  Bible 
stories,  which  they  are  usually  willing  to  tell. 
It  is  not  always  easy  to  recognise  them,  the 
Indian  mind  being  a  strange  receptacle  for  such 
stories,  and  they  are  apt  to  sprout  new  limbs. 
Maybe  much  of  their  added  quaintness  is  due  to 
the  way  in  which  the  Bible  was  taught  by  the 
“fathers.”  But  in  a  confidential  way,  while 
you  are  alone,  or  when  you  are  admitted  to  their 
camp  fire  on  a  winter  night,  you  will  hear  the 
stories  of  their  mythology ;  and  the  greatest 
mark  of  friendship  or  confidence  that  an  Indian 
•can  give  is  te  tell  you  of  his  religion. 

After  some  delay  the  Indians  who  were  sup¬ 
posed  to  know  something  of  Howland  arrived, 
and  a  council-fire  was  lighted,  around  which 
they  gathered  with  Major  Powell  and  Jacob 
Hamblin,  a  Mormon  missionary.  Hamblin 
spoke  their  language  well,  and  had  great  influ¬ 
ence  with  them.  The  Indians  sat  and  listened 
to  him  with  a  death-like  silence,  and  as  he  fin¬ 
ished  his  measured  sentences  the  chief  repeated 
them,  and  all  gave  a  solemn  grunt.  But,  first, 
Major  Powell  tilled  his  pipe,  lighted  it,  and  took 
.a  few  whiffs,  and  then  passed  it  to  Hamblin  ; 
he  smoked  it  and  gave  it  to  the  man  next  him, 
and  so  it  went  around.  When  it  had  passed  the 
chief  he  took  out  his  own  pipe,  filled  it,  lighted 
it,  and  passed  it  around  after  the  major’s. 
When  the  Indian  pips  came  to  him  the  major 
■was  nonplussed.  It  had  a  large  stem,  which 
had  at  some  time  been  broken,  and  now  there 
■was  a  buckskin  rag  wound  round  it,  and  tied 
with  sinew,  which  was  saturated  with  filthy 
juice.  To  gain  time  he  refilled  it,  and  then 
engaged  in  very  earnest  conversation,  and,  all 
unobserved,  he  passed  it  to  his  neighbour  un¬ 
lighted. 

He  told  the  Indians  that  he  wished  to  spend 
some  months  in  their  country  during  the 
-coming  year,  and  would  like  them  to  treat  him 
as  a  friend.  He  did  not  wish  to  trade,  and  did 
not  want  their  lands — his  object  was  to  learn 
•about  their  canons  and  mountains,  and  about 
themselves,  that  he  might  tell  other  men  at 
home  ;  and  he  wanted  to  take  pictures  of  every¬ 
thing,  and  show  them  to  his  friends. 

Then  their  chief  replied  :  “  Your  talk  is  good, 
and  we  believe  what  you  say.  We  believe  in 
Jacob,  and  look  upon  you  as  a  father.  When 
you  are  hungry  yon  may  have  our  game.  You 
may  gather  our  sweet  fruits.  We  will  give  you 
food  when  you  come  to  our  land.  We  will  show 
you  the  springs,  and  you  may  drink — the  water 
is  good.  We  will  be  friends,  and  when  you 
come  we  will  he  glad.  We  will  tell  the  Indians 
who  live  on  the  other  side  of  the  river  that  we 
have  seen  the  one-armed  man,  and  that  he  is 
the  Indians’  friend.  We  will  tell  them  he  is 
Jacob’s  friend.  We  are  very  poor.  Look  at 
our  women  and  children,  they  are  naked.  We 
have  no  horses  ;  we  climb  the  rocks,  and  our 
feet  are  sore.  We  live  among  rocks,  and  they 
yield  little  food,  and  many  thorns.  When  the 
cold  moons  Come,  our  children  are  hungry.  We 
have  not  much  to  give  ;  you  must  not  think  us 
mean.  You  are  wise  ;  we  have  heard  you  tell 
strange  things.  We  are  ignorant.  Last  year 
we  killed  three  white  men.  Bad  men  said  they 
were  our  enemies.  They  told  great  lies.  We 
thought  them  true.  We  were  mad  ;  it  made  us 
big  fools.  We  are  very  sorry.  Do  not  think 
of  them— it  is  done  ;  let  us  be  friends.  We  are 
ignorant— like  little  children  in  understanding 
compared  with  you.  When  we  do  wrong,  do 
not  get  mad,  and  be  like  children  too.  When 
white  men  kill  our  people  we  kill  them.  Then 
they  kill  more  of  us.  It  is  not  good.  We  hear 
that  the  white  men  are  a  great  number.  When 
they  stop  killing  us  there  will  be  no  Indian  left 
to  bury  the  dead.  We  love  our  country  ;  we 
know  not  other  lands.  We  hear  that  other 
lands  are  better  ;  we  do  not  know.  The  pines 
sing,  and  we  are  glad.  We  do  not  want  their 
good  lands  ;  we  want  our  rocks,  and  the  great 
mountains,  where  our  fathers  lived.  •  We  are 


very  poor,  we  are  very  ignorant,  but  we  are  very 
honest.  You  have  horses,  and  many  things. 
You  are  very  wise  ;  you  have  a  good  heart ;  we 
will  be  friends.  Nothing  more  have  I  to  say.” 

Hamblin  fell  into  conversation  with  one  of 
the  Indians,  and  held  him  until  the  others  had 
left,  and  then  learned  more  of  the  particulars  of 
the  death  of  the  three  men — for  Howland  and 
his  companions  were  indeed  dead.  They  had 
come  to  an  Indian  village,  starving  and  ex¬ 
hausted  with  fatigue,  saying  that  they  had 
descended  the  Grand  Canon.  They  were  fed, 
and  started  on  the  way  to  the  settlements,  but 
they  had  not  gone  far  when  an  Indian  arrived 
from  the  east  side  of  the  Colorado,  and  told  of 
some  miners  who  had  killed  a  squaw  in  a 
drunken  brawl.  He  incited  the  tribe  to  follow 
and  attack  the  three  whites,  who  were  supposed 
to  be  the  murderers.  Their  story  of  coming 
down  the  Grand  Canon  was  impossible — no  man 
had  ever  done  that — and  it  was  a  falsehood 
designed  to  cover  their  guilt.  Incited  by  a 
desire  for  revenge,  a  party  stole  after  them,  sur¬ 
rounded  them  in  ambush,  and  killed  them  with 
arrows.  This  was  the  tragic  end  of  Dunn  and 
the  Howland  brothers — this  the  one  sacrifice  of 
life  which  the  daring  exploration  of  the  Colorado 
cost. 

THE  END. 

- - ■ 

EUGBY  FOOTBALL,  AND  HOW  TO 
EXCEL  IN  IT. 

By  De.  Irvine,  the  Scottish  Captain, 
part  VII. 

shall  now  enter  into  some  details  of  the 
game,  and  perhaps  give  some  hints  which 
may  be  useful  to  players. 

And  first  as  to  the  ground.  Football  cannot 
be  played  in  perfection  on  a  ground  which  is  not 
level  and  pretty  dry.  The  dimensions  cannot 
always  he  exactly  the  same,  but  a  definite  pro¬ 
portion  should  he  observed  between  the  length 
and  the  breadth,  viz.,  the  breadth  a  shade  over 
half  the  length.  If  much  narrower  than  this, 
there  is  not  room  for  open  play,  mauls  are  mul¬ 
tiplied,  and  throws  in  from  touch  are  increased, 
and  the  touch-line,  in  place  of  being  a  welcome 
relief,  and  the  basis  of  much  of  the  finest  strategy 
in  back-play,  becomes  a  nuisance.  If  much 
broader  than  this,  it  gives  quite  an  undue  scope 
fer  backs  stealing  round,  and  it  renders  the  play 
too  constant,  and  the  breathers,  which  touch 
affords,  too  few.  The  soil  is  best  porous  and 
sandy,  under  old  pasture.  Clay  and  rich  loam 
are  bad,  for  when  wet  they  soon  become  mire  ; 
in  frost  they  become  stone  ;  in  slight  thaw  as 
greasy  as  a  soap-dish.  They  freeze  quick,  and 
in  thaw  they  melt  slowly.  This  is  also  fortu¬ 
nate,  because  the  best  football-ground  is  just 
about  the  worst  agricultural  land,  and  therefore 
the  farmer  is  easily  propitiated.  A  sandy  field, 
such  as  is  to  he  found  at  the  seaside  in  many 
places,  is  hardly  worse  in  wet  than  drr  weather. 
It  must  be  level,  i.e.,  quite  free  from  ridge  and 
furrow,  and  free  from  stones,  broken  bottles,  old 
shoes,  'and  the  other  accessories  of  an  urban  or 
suburban  field.  If  it  be  that  there  is  only  room 
for  the  goals  to  stand  in  one  way,  better  have 
them  north  and  south  than  east  and  west,  for 
the  sun.  Better  have  the  surface  sloping  out¬ 
wards  to  each  side,  or  even  slightly  down  hill, 
than  nearly  dead-level  with  the  centre  lowest. 

The  touch-line  is  best  marked  by  a  narrow 
sod  dug  up  and  replaced  in  the  furrow,  grassy 
side  downwards.  It  makes  a  black  line  which 
remains  all  the  season  without  renewal,  and  does 
no  harm  to  the  ground,  requiring  simply  a  few 
grass  seeds  sown  in  spring  to  restore  the  sward. 
The  goal-lines  the  same.  There  should  be  no 
touch  flags.  Corner  posts  are  necessary  to  show 
whether  the  hall  has  gone  into  touch,  or  touch 
in  goal.  There  should  be  no  flag  on  them.  The 
goals  should  have  very  high  poles,  quite  straight, 
and  deeply  imbedded  in  the  ground.  The  cross¬ 
bar  should  be  round  and  strong  enough  not  to 
break  by  a  blow  from  the  ball.  On  no  account 
should  there  be  any  flags  on  the  goals.  It  is  a 
good  plan  to  have  the  opposite  25  and  half¬ 
way  points  joined  by  transverse  lines  in  white  I 
paint,  or  black  earth  like  the  touch-lines,  across 
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the  ground.  This  enables  players  to  see  at  once 
where  they  are  without  looking  to  the  sides. 

The  barricades  should  be  well  back  from  the 
touch-lines,  should  he  strong  enough  to  with¬ 
stand  any  ordinary  piessure  from  an  excited 
crowd  leaning  over  them,  and  should  have  no  , 
gap  in  them  to  entice  the  crowd  inside.  The 
players  can  easily  hop  over  them.  No  one 
should  he  allowed  inside  the  barricades  except 
a  few  officials,  and  the  fewer  the  better,  for 
they  intercept  the  view  from  outside  ;  they  thus 
excite  the  ire  of  the  crowd,  and  lead  to  dis¬ 
order  ;  and  nothing  is  more  ruinous  to  play 
than  the  intrusion  of  the  crowd. 

Don’t  have  the  ground  within  sight  of  a 
thorn  hedge,  it  pricks  the  hall,  and  ruins  your 
finances.  Have  a  clear  understanding  before 
you  begin  as  to  the  rule  of  touch  ;  when  the 
ball  is  touched  down  before  reaching  the  har¬ 
rier,  and  after  reaching  the  harrier.  Play  two 
45’s,  or  50’s,  in  preference  to  four  20’s,  i.e., 
minutes.  Twenties  are  too  short,  as  the  play 
in  a  close  good  match  takes  often  nearly  twenty 
minutes  to  get  into  working  order,  and  just  as 
things  are  getting  warm  and  exciting,  the  call 
of  time  spoils  the  whole  business. 

Have  lots  of  room  behind  goal.  Theoretically 
it  should  he  unlimited.  Make  it  as  unlimited 
as  you  can,  to  give  plenty  room  for  a  wide 
run  round  in  behind  goal. 

As  to  wind,  there  should  he  almost  none,  hut 
as  you  can’t  regulate  that,  if  you  win  the  toss 
for  choice  of  ends,  choose  the  wind  with  you 
in  the  first  half  as  a  matter  of  routine.  “A 
bird  in  the  hand  is  worth  two  in  the  bush,” 
and  the  wind  may  and  often  does  fall  as  the  after¬ 
noon  advances.  A  coldish  day,  moderate  sun, 
and  very  slight  unsteady  breeze,  make  the 
best  day  for  a  football  match  ;  hut  a  true 
player  would  turn  out  on  a  ploughed  field  in 
a  hurricane,  and  feel  happy. 

As  to  the  ball,  go  to  a  good  maker,  pay  a 
good  price,  and  you  will  get  a  good  article,  a 
universal  rule.  Don’t  get  balls  very  sharp  at, 
the  ends,  don’t  get  very  large-sized  ones,  and 
have  them  well  blown  up  and  firmly  laced,  and 
the  end  of  the  leather  lace  well  out  of  the  way. 
Less  costly  balls  than  you  want  for  matches  will 
do  for  practice.  But  see  that  you  practise  with 
a  ball  the  same  shape  as  a  Rugby  Matcli  hall, 
or  your  back  will  feel  awkward  in  a  match. 

Keep  a  pump  to  fill  the  bladder  with  air.  It 
will  do  far  better  than  your  mouth,  and  saves 
your  lungs.  In  a  match  always  have  a  couple 
of  balls  in  reserve,  in  case  the  ball  you  are 
using  bursts.  That  is  the  duty  of  the  club  on 
whose  ground  you  are  playing. 

Have  always  a  new  or  very  nearly  new  hall 
for  a  match  ;  you  can  use  them  lip  in  practice. 
Perhaps  the  best  plan  is  to  have  match -balls  for 
matches,  and  to  use  them  up  in  practice  games  ; 
and  have  a  lot  of  cheaper  ones  for  promiscuous 
kicking  about,  practising  place-kicks,  games  on 
wet  days,  etc.  To  keep  a  ball,  say,  through  the 
summer,  take  out  the  bladder,  after  letting  out 
the  air— you  could  not  well  do  it  before — and 
hang  it  up  in  a  moderately  warm  room  with 
just  enough  air  in  to  keep  the  sides  from  stick¬ 
ing  together.  Take  it  down  occasionally  and 
warm  it,  to  soften  the  rubber,  which  gets  hard 
and  apt  to  crack  if  not  occasionally  warmed  and 
softened.  Put  the  leather  ease  in  a  warm  place, 
having  greased  it  with  goose  grease,  and  it  will 
be  all  right  for  half  a  year. 

If  you  find  your  ball  leaking,  as  from  a  prick 
on  a  thorn  hedge,  a  bit  of  glass,  or  a  splinter 
of  wood  from  the  railings,  get  a  new  one  ;  that 
is  the  on\y  satisfactory  way  to  mend  it.  Yon 
may  make  a  job  which  will  keep  in  air  for  a 
while  by  finding  the  hole  of  escape,  which  is 
often  difficult,  brushing  its  margin  with  chloro- 
forrp,  and  laying  on  four  or-  five  ply  of  sur-  I 
geon’s  gutta-percha  tissue.  Paint  it  on  layer 
by  layer,  and  brush  the  whole  well  over  with  4 
chloroform.  The  chloroform  dissolves  the  rubber 
and  tissue,  and  makes  a  sort  of  skin,  which  is 
never  satisfactory.  Every  club  should  have  an 
unlimited  supply  of  cheap  balls  for  promiscuous 
punting  about,  for  that  is  the  kind  of  practice 
which  makes  players  thoroughly  at  home  in  the 
art  of  dropping,  punting,  placing,  etc. 

(To  be  continued.) 


DOINGS  FOR  THE  MONTH. 


The  Poultr.  Run. — Go  on  selling  your  surplus  stock 
as  soon  as  you.  can  pet  them  lit  for  the  market, 
i'or  this  purpose  coop  them  up,  and  feed  three  times  a 
day  on  boiled  rice  mixed  with  oatmeal  and  milk.  Do 
not  over  feed  for  the  first  day  or  two,  and  do  not  for¬ 
get  that  cleanliness  of  the  coops  is  essential  to  the 
welfare  of  the  birds.  So  is  freedom  from  draughts. 
Ypu  may  hurry  the  fattening  process  by  adding  a  little 
good  beef  or  mutton  suet  to  each  meal,  or  by  boiling 
it  in  the  milk  with  which  you  mix  the  food.  Kill  as 
soon  as  fat  enough.  The  flesh  will  be  whiter  if  the 
neck  is  cut,  and  the  bird  allowed  to  bleed.  See  that 
your  fowls  do  not  suffer  from  cold  in  any  way,  and 
that  the  nests  of  laying  pullets  are  warm  and  clean. 
Feed  the  latter  extra  well.  If  fortunate  enough  to 
have  hens  that  will  sit  now,  see  that  they  are  extra 
comfortable,  and  quite  removed  from  the  chance  of 
molestation.  Mate  those  fowls  you  intend  to. breed 
from,  and  see  that  brood  cockerels  have  their  wants 
attended  to.  Buy  fresh  stock  now  if  you  need  it.  See 
that  all  roofs  are  watertight. 

The  Pigeon  Loft. —Have  the  year  that  is  coming  in 
your  mind’s  eye;  therefore- select  what  new  stock  you 
want,  and  buy  nothing  that  is  trashy— it  will  be  dear 
in  the  end  if  you  do.  Guard  against  inclemency  of 
weather,  and  attend  at  once  to  any  bird  that  happens 
to  he  ill.  Feed  well,  especially  in  frosty  or  snowy 
weather.  Towards  the  end  of  the  month  it  will  be 
time  to  begin  to  consider  what  birds  may  be  mated. 
Keep  all  clean,  and  beware  of  over-crowding. 

The  Aviary. —If  you  have  not  already  selected  your 
stock  for  breeding  purposes  next  year,  do  so  without 
delay,  keeping  cocks  and  hens  in  different  rooms,  as 
we  mentioned  last  month.  Feed  them  regularly  and 
plainly,  and,  if  possible,  let  them  have  a  fly  round  the 
room  occasionally.  This  will  tend  to  keep  them 
healthy,  for  it  is  axiomatic  that  you  cannot  breed  suc¬ 
cessfully  from  unhealthy  parents.  Do  not  forget  clean 
water  and  fresh  gravel  for  the  cages,  and  now  and 
then  a  slice  of  ripe  apple  or  a  bit  of  boiled  carrot.  If 
any  bird  turns  ill  or  mopes,  a  drop  or  two  of  castor-oil 
will  do  good.  Beware  of  damp  and  cold,  and  sudden 
changes  of  temperature.  Birds  often  ail  from  getting 
dirty  or  dusty  seed,  or  impure  water,  or  water  given  in 
a  glass  that  is  not  rinsed  daily. 

The  Rabbitry. — Rabbits  are  bred  both  for  pleasure 
and  for  the  table.  No  matter  what  they  are  meant 
for,  now  is  the  time  to  prepare  a  proper  place  for 
breeding  them  ih.  If  you  can  find  a  sunny  corner 
formed  by  the  sides  of  two  outhouses  it  would  be  easy 
to  throw  up  the  other  two  sides  of  a  square  or  parallel¬ 


ogram  by  means  of  rough  wood.  Place  a  door 
at  one  end,  and  pave  the  floor  of  this  yard 
with  rubbly  stones  and  cement.  A  nice  rab¬ 
bit  court  is  the  result,  in  which  place  half 
a  dozen  good  doe  rabbits— say  Belgian  hares, 
or  any  large  cross  for  table  use.  The  hutches 
may  be  made  from  bacon-boxes,  scalded  to 
get  rid  of  the  salt,  and  dried  in  the  sun. 
For  food,  etc.,  read  last  month’s  “Doings." 

The  Kenner. — Bed  dogs  well  on  hay  or 
straw.  Exercise  as  usual  in  all  weathers, 
but  rub  long-coated  dogs  well  down  before 
they  are  turned  in.  Delicate,  short-coated 
dogs  should  have  a  jacket  to  wear  out  of 
doors.  Be  extra  careful  with  any  bitches  that 
are  in  pup.  Finish  winter  repairs,  get  old 
chains  re-galvanised,  and  make  everything 
clean  and  tidy  for  the  coming  show  season. 
N  ow  is  the  best  time  for  making  new  benches. 
Construct  them  from  old  bacon-boxes,  if  you 
can  find  nothing  better,  but  have  them  made 
so  that  they  can  be  removed  for  the  purpose 
of  being  scrubbed,  and  of  cleaning  out  the 
kennel.  Do  not  wash  dogs  so  often,  and  only 
on  sunshiny  days,  and  do  not  forget  to  give 
them  a  run  immediately  after.  Hair  grows 
best  in  cold  weather.  Help  it  by  the  stimu¬ 
lating  effects  of  a  daily  combing  and  groom¬ 
ing.  Diarrhma  is  prevalent  during  this  sea¬ 
son,  especially  in  dark,  damp  kennels,  where 
the  sun  never  penetrates.  It  ought  to  he  seen 
to  at  once.  Cod-liver  oil,  in  doses  of  from  a 
I  small  teaspoonful  up  to  a  tablespoonful,  according 
I  to  size,  should  be  given  to  dogs  that  seem  falling 
|  away  in  flesh. 


(Kovnsponb  encv. 


I  A.  M.  B.,  Alexander  Copland,  and  Others. —There  is 
no  doubt  at  all  about  the  fact  that  the  nation 
amongst  which  a  man  is  born  and  lives  is  the  nation 
]  he  belongs  to.  As  a  case  in  point,  imagine  your- 

.  selves  in  a  foreign  country.  Which  of  the  consuls 

!  would  advise  and  assist  you?  The  one  who  repre¬ 
sents  the  country  your  fathers  abandoned,  or  the  one 
|-  who  represents  the  country  your  fathers  chose,  in 
which  you  were  born,  in  which  you  live,  and  whose 
[  taxes  j  ■  u  pay  ? 

j  Stella.— The  orbits  of  over  two  hundred  comets  have 
|  been  calculated.  The  nucleus  of  Donati’s  comet  in 
I  1858  was  800  miles  in  diameter,  while  the-diameter 
of  the  surrounding  haze  was  about  100,000  miles,  and 
its  tail  was  51,000,000  of  miles  long.  The  comet  in 
1811  had  a  tail  of  double  the  length,  and  a  nucleus 
of  over  2,600  miles.  Astronomers  are  not  yet  agreed 
as  to  what  comets  consist  of,  but  the  matter  must  be 
of  extreme  tenuity,  as  stars  which  a  very  slight  fog 
obscures  have  been  observed  shining  through  the 
comet. 

W.  Rooerson.— The  account  of  the  voyage  of  the  Little 
Western  across  the  Atlantic  appeared  in  No.  109. 
She  is  smaller  than  the  Nautilus. 

Clyffe. — 1.  Be  content  at  present  with  the  selections 
you  have  read.  2.  George  Crabbe  the  poet  was  born 
at  Aldborougli,  in  Suffolk,  on  December  24,  1754. 
He  was  at  first  a  doctor,  but  afterwards  a  clergyman. 
He  was  curate  at  Aldborougli,  rector  of  Fron.e  St. 
Quintin,  im Dorsetshire,  of  Muston  and  West  Ailing- 
ton,  of  Swefling,  and  finally  of  Trowbridge,  where  be 
died  on  February  8,  1832.  Is  not  Crabbe  a  mistake 
for  Clare?  3.  We  have  not  tried  it. 

Monte  Christo  and.  Others.— Distribute  your  maga¬ 
zines  amongst  the  hospitals  of  your  native  town. 
They  will  be  just  as  much  appreciated  there  as  in 
London.  Make  those  near  you  happy  first ;  think  of 
those  at  a  distance  afterwards.  When  all  the  lads 
in  your  neighbourhood  have  read  the  Boy’s  Own 
Paper  you  can  then  think  of  sending  it  farther 
afield,  but  do  not  do  so  before.  Try  England  first, 
and  let  Peru  and  Patagonia  wait  a  little. 


Wheels.  —  The  One-mile  Bicycle  Championship  for 
1881  was  decided  at  the  Belgrave  Grounds,  Leicester, 
on  July  10,  and  won  by  G.  L.  Hillier,  of  the  Stanley 
Club.  The  Twenty-five  Miles  Championship  was 
decided  the  same  afternoon,  and  also  won  by  Hillier. 

Midshipman.— The  “Life  on  the  Ocean  Wave”  articles 
appeared  in  Nos.  57  to  71  inclusive. 

R.  R  — If  you  take  undersized  fish  out  of  the  Thames 
you  are  liable  to  a  penalty  of  five  pounds.  The 
smallest  sizes  allowable  in  your  basket  are— chub, 
nine  inches;  perch  or  roach,  8  inches;  dace,  sis 
inches,  arid  pike  or  barbel  twelve  inches,  the  mea¬ 
surement  in  all  cases  to  be  from  the  eye  to  the  tips 
of  the  tail. 

Diver. — Water- spectacles  were  described  in  No.  92. 
Amateur. — We  do  not  know  of  a  really  good  book  cc 
Swimming.  Have  you  read  our  articles  in  the  first- 
volume? 

G.  W.— 1.  We  have  never  yet  travelled  so  fast  on  a  rail¬ 
way  that  the  telegraph-wires  appeared  perpendicular, 
nor  do  we  quite  understand  how  we  ever  shall ;  buff 
the  difference  between  the  apparent  heights  of  fire¬ 
wires  when  horizontal  (we  say  nothing  about  them 
when  perpendicular)  is  due  to  the  difference  in  their 
actual  height.  Sometimes  the  posts  are  on  the  level 
of  the  permanent  way,  sometimes  below  it,  and 
sometimes  above  it :  sometimes  near  the  rails,  and 
sometimes  away  from  them  ;  and  all  these  different 
positions  have  different  appearances  when  viewed 
through  the  carriage-window.  2.  If  you  want  the 
“biggest  of  billows,  and  the  hugest  of  waves,  anut 
the  full  swell  of  the  Atlantic,"  try  Bude.  It  takes.a 
long  time  to  get  there,  and  there  is  a  ten -mile  coach 
ride  to  finish  up  with  ;  but  if  you  want  sea  and  only 
sea  you  will  be  well  repaid  for  your  journey. 

T.  H.  Riche.— The  “Zoologist"  is  one  of  those  pub¬ 
lications  that  appear  “occasionally," so  it  is  difficult 
to  say.  Its  price  is  one  shilling.  Inquire  of  Mr.  Vao 
Voorst,  1,  Paternoster  Row,  E.c. 

Celebes.— There  is  a  Buddhist  cloister  in  Thibet  at 
Haule  which  is  16,000  feet  above  sea-level.  The 
monastery  of  St.  Bernard  is  8,177  feet.  Mont  Blanc 
is  15,781,  and  Professor  Tyndall  once  slept  on  the 
summit  for  a  night.  Messrs.  Glaisher  and  CoxwelB 
reached  38,000  feet  in  their  balloon  hi  1872. 
Statistic.— 1.  The  population  of  London  is  new 
3,814,571,  that  of  Scotland  3,734,370.  Ireland  has  a 
population  of  5,159,839,  showing  a  decrease  since  the 
last  census  of  252,533.  England  and  Wales  have  a 
population  of  25,968,286.  2.  Liverpool  is  the  next 
largest  town  to  London,  and  has  over  550.000  inhabi¬ 
tants.  Birmingham  has  over  400,000,  Manchester 
and  Leeds  over  300,000,  Sheffield  and  Bristol  over 
200,000 ;  Portsmouth,  Salford,  Bradford,  Hull,  New¬ 
castle,  Oldham.  Sunderland,  Brighton,  and  Notting¬ 
ham  over  100,000.  3.  London  has  486,286  houses. 
4.  The  population  of  the  thrited  Kingdom  is 
35,246,562,  in  1871  it  was  31,845,379,  so  that  during 
the  ten  years  it  increased  by  4,147,236,  or  the  greatest 
percentage  increase  for  a  decade  since  1841.  5.  Lon¬ 
don  is  in  three  counties— Middlesex,  Surrey,  and 
Kent.  In  1871  the  Middlesex  portion  had  2,286, 56S 
inhabitants ;  it  now  has  2,548,993,  or  an  increase  of 
262,425,  or  11  per  cent.  The  Surrey  part  had  742,155 ; 
it  now  has  980,218,  or  an  increase  of  238,063,  or  44  per¬ 
cent.  ;  and  the  Kent  part  had  225,537 ;  it  now  has 
285,360,  or  an  increase  of  59,823,  or  26'5  per  cent.  In 
tlie  Middlesex  part  there  are  sixty  square  yards  to 
every  person ;  in  the  Surrey  portion  111  square  yards, 
in  the  Kent  portion  532  square  yards. 

A  New  Reader. — For  “Balloons,  and  Howto  Make 
Them,’’  see  No.  94  aud  following  numbers. 

A.  J.  S.— Five  copies  of  every  book  published  have  to 
he  presented  to  the  public  libraries.  One  copy  goes 
to  the  British  Museum,  another  to  the  Bodleian  at. 
Oxford,  another  to  the  public  library  at  Cambridge, 
another  to  the  Advocates’  Library  at  Edinburgh, 
and  another  to  the  library  of  Trinity  College, 
Dublin. 

Three  Crowns. — Authorities  differ,  as  you  say ;  but 
nearly  all  practical  men  will  tell  you  that  yewberries 
are  poisonous,  and  mil  carefully  keep  their  cattle 
away  from  them.  The  fleshy  outside  is  wholesome 
enough. 
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THE 

FIFTH  FORM  AT  ST.  DOMINIC’S: 

A  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  STORY. 

By  the  Author  of 

“  The  Adventures  of  a  Three  Guinea  Watch,"  etc. 
CHATTER  XI. — IN  THE  TOILS. 

The  afternoon  of  the  famous  “indignation 
meeting  ”  in  the  Fourth  Junior  was  the 
afternoon  of  the  week  which  Mr.  Cripps  the 
younger,  putting  aside  for  a  season  the 
anxieties  and  responsibilities  of  his  “public” 
duties  in  Maltby,  usually  devoted  to  the  pur¬ 
suit  of  the  “gentle  craft”  at  his  worthy 
father’s  cottage  by  Gusset  Weir.  Loman,  who 
was  aware  of  this  circumstance,  and  on  whose 
spirit  that  restless  top  joint  had  continued  to 
prey  ever  since  the  evening  of  the  misadventure 


How  he  repented  listening  to  that  first  temptation  to  deceive 
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a  week  ago,  determined  to  avail  him¬ 
self  of  the  opportunity  of  returning  the 
unlucky  fishing-rod  into  the  hands  from 
which  he  had  received  it. 

He  therefore  instructed  Stephen  to  take 
it  up  to  the  lock-house  with  a  note  to  the 
effect  that  having  changed  his  mind  in  the 
matter  since  speaking  to  Cripps,  he  found 
he  should  not  require  the  rod,  and  there¬ 
fore  returned  it,  with  many  thanks  for  Mr. 
Cripps’s  trouble. 

Stephen,  little  suspecting-  the  question¬ 
able  nature  of  his  errand,  undertook  the 
commission,  and  duly  delivered  both  rod 
and  letter  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Cripps, 
who  greatly  astonished  him  by  swearing 
very  violently  at  the  contents  of  the  letter. 
“Well,”  said  he,  when  he  had  exhausted 
his  vocabulary  (not  a  small  one)  of  exple¬ 
tives — “well,  of  all  the  grinning  jack- 
anapses,  this  is  the  coolest  go !  Do  you 
take  me  for  a  fool  ?  ” 

Stephen,  to  whom  this  question  appeared 
to  be  directly  applied,  disclaimed  any  idea 
of  the  kind,  and  added, 

“  I  don’t  know  what  you  mean.” 

“Don’t  you,  my  young  master?  All 
right !  Tell  Mr.  Loman  I’ll  wait  upon  him 
one  fine  day,  see  if  I  don’t !  Here’s  me, 
given  up  a  whole  blessed  day  to  serve  him, 
and  a  pot  of  money  out  of  my  pocket,  and 
here  he  goes !  not  a  penny  for  my  paitis ! 
Chucks  the  thing  back  on  my  ’ands  as  cool 
as  a  coocumber,  all  because  he’s  changed 
his  mind.  I’ll  let  him  have  a  bit  of  my 
mind,  tell  him,  Mr.  Gentleman  Schoolboy, 
see  if  I  don’t.  I  ain’t  a-going  to  be  robbed, 
no !  not  by  all  the  blessed  monkeys  that 
ever  wrote  on  slates  !  I'll  wait  upon  him, 
see  if  I  don’t!  ” 

Stephen,  to  whom  the  whole  of  this 
oration,  which  was  garnished  with  words 
that  we  can  hardly  set  down  in  print,  was 
about  as  intelligible  as  if  it  had  been 
Hebrew,  thought  it  better  to  make  no 
reply,  and  sorrowed  inwardly  to  find  that 
such  a  nice  man  as  Mr.  Cripps  should 
possess  so  short  a  temper.  But  the  land¬ 
lord  of  the  Cockchafer  soon  recovered  from 
his  temporal  annoyance,  and  even  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  apologise  to  Stephen  for  the 
warmth  of  his  language. 

“  You'll  excuse  me,  young  gentleman,” 
said  he,  “but  I’m.  a  plain-spoken  man, 
and  I  was — there,  I  won’t  deny  it — I  was 
a  bit  pmt  out  about  this  here  rod  first  go 
off.  You’ll  excuse  me — of  course  I  don’t 
mean  no  offence  to  you  or  Mister  Loman 
neither,  who’s  one  of  the  nieest  young 
gentlemen  I  ever  met.  Of  course  if  you’d 
a’  paid  seventy  bob  out  of  your  own  pocket 
it  would  give  you  a  turn ;  leastways,  if  you 
was  a  struggling,  /tonest,  working  man, 
like  me.” 

“  That’s  it,”  snivelled  old  Mr.  Cripps, 
who  had  entered  during  this  last  speech ; 
“that’s  it,  Benny,  my  boy.  Honest  h  arti¬ 
sans,  that’s  what  we  is,  who  knows  what 
it  are  to  be  in  want  of  a  shillin’  to  buy  a 
clo’  or  two  for  the  little  childer’.” 

What  particular  little  “  childer’  ”  Mr. 
Cripps  senior  and  his  son  were  specially 
interested  in  no  one  knew,  for  neither  of 
them  was  blessed  with  any.  However,  it 
was  one  of  old  Mr.  Cripps’s  heart-moving 
phrases,  and  no  one  was  rude  enough  to 
ask  questions. 

Stephen  did  not,  on  the  present  occasion, 
feel  moved  to  respond  to  the  old  man’s 
lament,  and  Cripps  junior,  with  more 
adroitness  than  filial  affection,  hustled  the 
old  gentleman  out  of  the  door. 

“Never  mind  him,”  said  he  to  Stephen. 
“He’s  a  silly  old  man,  and  always  pre¬ 
tends  he’s  starvia’.  If  you  believe .  me. 


he’s  a  thousand  pounds  stowed  away  sorne- 
wheres.  I  on’y  wish,”  added  he,  with  a 
sigh,  “he’d  give  me  a  taste  of  it,  for  it’s 
’ard,  up-’ill  work  makin’  ends  meet,  par¬ 
ticular  when  a  man’s  deceived  by  parties. 
No  matter.  I’ll  pull  through,  you  see !  ” 

Stephen  once  more  did  not  feel  called 
upon  to  pursue  this  line  of  conversation, 
and  therefore  changed  the  subject. 

“  Oh,  Mr.  Cripps,  how  much  is  that 
bat?” 

'“Bat!  Bless  me,  if  I  hadn’t  nearly 
forgot  all  about  it.  Ain’t  it  a  beauty, 
now  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  pretty  well,”  said  Stephen,  whose 
friends  had  one  and  all  abused  the  bat,  and 
who  was  himself  a  little  disappointed  in  his 
expectations. 

“  Pretty  well !  I  like  that.  You  must 
be  a  funny  cricketer,  young  gentleman,  to 
call  that  bat  only  pretty  well.  I  suppose 
you  want  me  to  take  that  back,  too  ?  ”  and 
here  Mr.  Cripps  looked  very  fierce. 

“  Oh,  no,”  said  Stephen,  hurriedly.  “  I 
only  want  to  know  what  I’m  to  pay  for  it.” 

“  Oh,  come  now,  we  needn’t  mind  about 
that.  That’ll  keep,  you  know.  As  if  I 
wanted  the  money.  Ha,  ha  !  ” 

Even  a  green  boy  like  Stephen  could  not 
fail  to  wonder  why,  if  Mr.  Cripps  was  as 
hard  up  as  he  had  just  described  himself, 
he  should  now  he  so  anxious  to  represent 
himself  as  not  in  want  of  money. 

“  Please,  I  want  to  know  the  price.” 

“  As  if  I  was  a-going  to  name  prices  to  a 
young  gentleman  like  you  !  Please  your¬ 
self  about  it.  I  shall  not  be  disappointed 
if  you  gives  me  only  eighteenpence,  and  if 
you  thinks  twelve  bob  is  handsome,  well 
let  it  he.  I  can  struggle  on  somehow.” 

This  was  uncomfortable  for  Stephen, 
who,  too  green,  fortunately,  to  comprehend 
the  drift  of  Mr.  Cripps’s  gentle  hints,  again 
asked  that  he  would  name  a  price. 

This  time  Mr.  Cripps  answered  more 
precisely. 

“  Well,  that  there  bat  is  worth  a  guinea, 
if  you  want  to  know,  but  I’ll  say  a  sov.  for 
cash  down.” 

-  'Stephen  whistled  a  long-drawn  whistle 
of  dismay. 

“A  sovereign  !  I  can’t  pay  all  that !  I 
thought  it  would,  be  about  seven  shil¬ 
lings  !  ” 

“  Did  you  ?  You  may  think  what  you 
like,  but  that’s  my  price,  and  you  are  lucky 
to  get  it  at  that.” 

‘  ‘  I  shall  have  to  send  it  back.  I  can’t 
afford  so  much,”  said  Stephen,  despond- 

ingly. 

“Not  if  I  know  it!  I’ll  have  none  of 
your  second-hand  bats,  if  I  know  it.  Come, 
young  gentleman,  I  may  be  a  poor  man, 
but  I’m  not  a  fool,  and  you’ll  find  it  out  if 
I’ve  any  of  your  nonsense.  Do  you  sup¬ 
pose  I’ve  nothing  to  do  but  wait  on  jack¬ 
anapeses  like  you  and  your  mates  ?  No 
error  !  There  you  are.  That’ll  do,  and  if 
you  don’t  like  it — well,  the  governor  shall 
know  about  it !  ” 

Stephen  was  dreadfully  uncomfortable. 
Though,  to  his  knowledge,  he  had  done 
nothing  wrong,  he  felt  terribly  guilty 
at  the  bare  notion  of  the  Doctor  being 
informed  of  his  transactions  with  Mr. 
Cripps,  besides  greatly  in  awe  of  the  vague 
threats  held  out  by  that  gentleman.  He 
did  not  venture  on  further  argument,  but, 
bidding  a  hasty  farewell,  returned  as  fast 
as  he  could  to  St.  Dominic’s,  wondering 
whatever  Oliver  would  say,  and  sorely 
repenting  the  day  when  first  he  was  tempted 
to  think  of  that  unlucky  bat. 

He  made  a  clean  breast  of  it  to  his 
brother  that  evening,  who,  of  course,  called 


him  au  ass,  and  everything  else  compli-; 
mentary,  and  was  deservedly  angry.  How- 
ever,-  Stephen  had  reason  to  consider  him¬ 
self  lucky  to  possess  an  elder  brother  at' 
the  school  who  had  a  little  more  shrewd¬ 
ness  than  himself.  Oliver  was  determined 
the  debt  should  be  paid  at  once,  without 
even  waiting  to  write  home,  and  by 
borrowing  ten  shillings  from  Wraysford,  ! 
and  adding  to  it  the  residue  of  his  own 
pocket-money,  the  sovereign  was  raised 
and  dispatched  that  very  night  to  Mr. 
Cripps,  after  which  Oliver  commanded  his 
brother  to  sit  down  and  write  a  full  con¬ 
fession  of  his  folly  home,  and  ask  for  the  j 
money,  promising  never  to  make  such  a  j 
fool  of  himself  again.  This  task  the  small  ; 
boy,  with  much  shame  and  trembling  at 
heart,  accomplished,  and  in  due  time  an 
answer  came  from  his  mother  which  not 
only  relieved  his  mind  but  paid  off  his 
debts  to  Oliver  and  Wraysford,  and  once 
for  all  closed  the  business  of  the  treble¬ 
cane  splice  bat. 

It  would  have  been  well  for  Loman  if  he 
could  have  got  out  of  his  difficulties  as 
easily  and  as  satisfactorily. 

Ever  since  he  had  gathered  from  Stephen 
Mr.  Cripps’s  wrath  on  receiving  the  re¬ 
turned  rod,  he  had  been  haunted  by  a 
dread  lest  the  landlord  of  the  Cockchafer 
should  march  up  to  St.  Dominic’s,  and 
possibly  make  an  exposure  o’f  the  unhappy 
business  before  the  Doctor  and  the  whole 
school.  He  therefore,  after  long  hesitation 
and  misgiving,  determined  himself  to  call  at 
the  Cockchafer,  and  try  in  some  way  to  settle 
matters.  One  thing  reassured  him.  If 
Cripps  had  discovered  the  crack,  or  the 
fracture  in  the  reel,  he  would  have  heard 
of  it  long  before  now  ;  and  if  he  had  not, 
then  the  longer  the  time  the  less  chance 
was  there  of  tbe  damage  being  laid  at  his 
door.  So  he  let  three  weeks  elapse,  and 
then  went  to  Maltby.  The  Cockchafer 
was  a  small,  unpretentious  tavern,  fre¬ 
quented  chiefly  by  carriers  and  tradesmen, 
and,  I  regret  to  say,  not  wholly  unknown 
to  some  of  the  boys  of  St.  Dominic’s,  who 
considered  that  skittles,  and  billiards,  and 
beer  were  luxuries  worth  the  risk  incurred 
by  breaking  one  of  the  rules  of  the  school. 
No  boy  was  permitted  to  enter  any  place 
of  refreshment  except  a  confectioner’s  in 
Maltby  rmder  penalty  of  a  severe  punish¬ 
ment,  which  might,  in  a  bad  case,  mean 
expulsion.  Loman,  therefore,  a  monitor 
and  a  Sixth  Form  boy,  had  to  take  more 
than  ordinary  precautions  to  reach  the 
Cockchafer  unobserved,  which  he  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  doing,  and  to  his  satisfaction — as 
well  as  to  liis  trepidation — found  Mr. 
Cripps  the  younger  at  home. 

“  Ho,  ho,  my  young  shaver,”  was  that 
worthy’s  greeting,  “here  you  are  at  last.” 

This  was  not  encouraging  to  begin  with. 

It  sounded  very  much  as  if  Mr.  Cripps  had 
been  looking  forward  to  this  visit.  How¬ 
ever,  Loman  put  as  bold  a  face  as  he  could 
on  to  it,  and  replied, 

“  Hullo,  Cripps,  how  are  you?  It’s  a 
long  time  since  I  saw  you;  jolly  day,  isn’t 
it  ?  ” 

“Jolly!”  replied  Mr.  Cripps,  looking 
very  gloomy,  and  drawing  a  glass  of  beer 
for  the  young  gentleman  before  he  ordered 
it.  Loman  did  not  like  it  at  all.  There 
was  something  about  Cripps’s  manner  that 
made  him  feel  very  uncomfortable. 

“  Oh,  Cripps,”  he  presently  began,  in 
as  off-hand  a  manner  as  he  could  assume 
under  the  depressing  circumstances — “  Oh, 
Cripps,  about  that  rod,  by  the  way.  I 
hope  you  didn’t  mind  my  sending  it  back. 
The  fact  is  (and  here  followed  a  lie  which 
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'  till  that  moment  had  not  'been  in  the 
‘  speaker’s  mind  to  tell) — “  the  fact  is  I  find 
'  I’m  to  get  a  present  of  .a  rod  this  sum- 
^  mer  at  home,  or  else  of  course  I  would 
|  have  kept  it.” 

Mr.  Cripps  said  nothing,  but  began 
polishing  up  a  pewter  pot  with  a  napkin. 

“I  hope  you  got  it  back  all  right,” 
continued  Loman,  who  felt  as  if  he  must 
say  something.  “They  are  such  fragile 
things,  you  know.  I  thought  I’d  just  leave 
it  in  the  bag  and  not  touch  it,  but  send  it 
straight  hack,  for  fear  it  should  be  da¬ 
maged.” 

There  was  a  queer  smile  about  Mr. 
Cripps’s  mouth,  as  he  asked, 

“Then  you  didn’t  have  a  look  at  it 
even  ?  ” 

“  Well,  no,  I  thought  I  would — I  thought 
I  wouldn’t  run  any  risk.” 

Loman  was  amazed  at  himself.  He  had 
made  up  his  mind  to  tell  one  lie,  but  here 
i  they  were  following  one  after  another,  as 
if  he  had  told  nothing  but  lies  all  his  life ! 
Alas,  there  was  no  drawing  back  either  ! 

“  The  fact  is,”  began  he  again,  speaking 
ior  the  sake  of  speaking,  and  not  even 
j  knowing  what  he  was  going  to  say — “  the 
fact  is —  ”  Here  the  street  door  opened,  and 
there  entered  hurriedly  a  boy  whom  Loman, 
to  his  confusion  and  consternation,  recog¬ 
nised  as  Simon  of  the  Fifth,  the  author  of 
the  Love  Ballad.  What  could  the  monitor 
say  for  himself  to  explain  his  presence  in 
this  prohibited  house  ? 

“Hullo,  Loman,  I  say,  is  that  you?” 
remarked  Simon. 

“  Oh,  Simon,  how  are  you  ?  ”  faltered 
the  wretched  Loman;  “I’ve  just  popped 
in  to  speak  to  Cripps  about  a  fishing-rod. 
You’d  better  not  come  in,  you  might  get 
into  a  row.” 

“Oh,  never  mind.  You  won’t  tell  of 
me,  and  I  won’t  tell  of  you.  Glass  of  the 
usual,  please,  Cripps.  I  say,  Loman,  was 
that  the  fishing-rod  you  were  switching 
about  out  of  your  window  that  afternoon 
three  weeks  ago  ?  ” 

Loman  turned  red  and  white  by  turns, 
and  wished  the  earth  would  swallow  him  ! 
And  to  think  of  this  fellow,  the  biggest 
donkey  in  St.  Dominic’s,  blurting  out  the 
very  thing  which  of  all  things  he  had 
striven  to  keep  concealed  ! 

Mr.  Cripps’s  mouth  worked  up  into  a 
still  more  ugly  smile. 

“  I  was  below  in  the  garden,  you  know, 
and  could  not  make  out  what  you  were  up 
to.  You  nearly  had  my  eye  out  with  that 
hook.  I  say,  what  a  smash  you  gave  it 
when  it  caught  in  the  ivy  !  Was  it  broken 
right  off,  or  only  cracked,  eh  ?  Cripps 
will  mend  it  for  you,  won’t  you,  Cripps  ?  ” 

Neither  Mr.  Cripps  nor  Loman  spoke  a 
word.  The  latter  saw  that  concealment 
■was  no  longer  possible ;  and  bitterly  he 
rued  the  day  when  first  he  had  heard  the 
name  of  Cripps. 

That  worthy,  seeing  the  game  to  have 
come  beautifully  into  his  own  hands,  was 
not  slow  to  take  advantage  of  it.  He 
beckoned  Loman  into  the  inner  parlour, 
whither  the  boy  tremblingly  followed, 
leaving  Simon  to  finish  his  glass  of  “the 
usual  ”  undisturbed. 

I  need  not  repeat  the  painful  conversa¬ 
tion  that  ensued  between  the  sharper  and 
the  wretched  boy.  It  was  no  use  for  the 
latter  to  deny  or  explain.  He  was  at  the 
mercy  of  the  man,  and  poor  mercy  it  was. 
Cripps,  with  many  oaths  and  threats,  ex¬ 
plained  to  Loman  that  he  coidd,  if  he  chose, 
have  him  up  before  a  magistrate  for  fraud, 
and  that  he  would  do  so  for  a  very  little. 
Loman  might  choose  for  himself  between  a 


complete  exposure,  involving  his  disgrace 
for  life,  or  paying  the  price  of  the  rod 
down  and  £20  besides,  and  he  might  con¬ 
sider  himself  lucky  more  was  not  de¬ 
manded. 

The  boy,  driven  to  desperation  between 
terror  and  shame,  implored  mercy,  and 
protested  -with  tears  in  his  eyes  that  he 
would  do  anything  if  only  Cripps  did  not 
expose  him. 

“  You  know  what  it  is,  then,”  replied 
Cripps. 

“But  how  am  I  to  get  the  £20?  I 
daren’t  ask  for  it  at  home,  and  there’s  no 
one  here  will  lend  it  me.  Oh,  Cripps, 
what  shall  I  do  ?  ”  and  the  boy  actually 
caught  Mr.  Cripps’s  hand  in  his  own  as 
he  put  the  question. 

“  Well,  look  here,”  said  Mr.  Cripps, 
unbending  a  little,  “that  £20  I  must  have, 
there’s  no  mistake  about  it ;  but  I  don’t 
want  to  be  too  hard  on  you,  and  I  can  put 
you  up  to  raising  the  wind.” 

“  Oh,  can  you  ?  ”  gasped  Loman,  eager 
to  clutch  at  the  faintest  straw  of  hope. 
“  I’ll  do  anything.” 

“Very  good;  then  it’s  just  this:  I’ve 
just  got  a  straight  tip  about  the  Derby, 
that  I  know  for  certain  no  one  else  has  got 
— that  is,  that  Sir  Patrick  won’t  win,  fa¬ 
vourite  and  all  as  he  is.  Now  there’s  a 
friend  of  mine  I  can  introduce  you  to, 
who’s  just  wanting  to  put  a  twenty  on  the 
horse,  if  he  can  find  any  one  to  take  it.  It 
wouldn’t  do  for  me  to  make  the  wager,  or 
he’d  smell  a  rat ;  but  if  you  put  your 
money  against  the  horse,  you’re  bound 
to  win,  and  all  safe.  What  do  you 
say?  ” 

“  I  don’t  know  anything  about  betting.” 
groaned  Loman.  “  Are  you  quite  sure  I’d 
win  ?  ” 

“  Certain.  If  you  lose  I’ll  only  ask 
£10  of  you,  there!  that’s  as  good  as  giving 
you  £10  myself  on  the  horse,  eh  ?  ” 

“Well,”  said  Loman,  “I  suppose  I 
must.  "Where  is  he  ?  ” 

“Wait  here  a  minute,  and  I’ll  bring 
him  round.” 

Loman  waited,  racked  by  a  sense  of 
ignominy  and  terror.  Yet  this  seemed  his 
only  hope.  Could  he  but  get  this  £20  and 
pay  off  Cripps  he  would  be  happy.  Oh, 
how  he  repented  listening  to  that  first 
temptation  to  deceive ! 

In  due  time  Mr.  Cripps  returned  with 
his  friend,  who  was  very  civil  on  hearing 
Loman’s  desire  to  bet  against  Sir  Patrick. 

“Make  it  a  £50  note  while  you’re  about 
it,”  said  he. 

“No,  £20  is  all  I  want  to  go  for,”  re¬ 
plied  Loman. 

“Twenty  then,  all  serene,  sir,”  said  the 
gentleman,  booking  the  "bet.  “What’ll 
you  take  to  drink  ?  ” 

“Nothing,  thank  you,”  said  Loman, 
hurriedly  rising  to  leave. 

“  Good  day,  sir,”  said  Cripps,  holding 
out  his  hand. 

Loman  looked  at  the  hand  and  then  at 
Mr.  ’  Cripps’s  face.  There  was  the  same 
ugly  leer  about  the  latter,  into  which  a 
spark  of  anger  was  infused  as  the  boy  still 
held  back  from  the  proffered  hand. 

With  an  inward  groan  Loman  gave  the 
hand  a  spiritless  grasp,  and  then  hurried 
back  miserable  and  conscience- stricken  to 
St.  Dominic’s. 

( To  be  continued.) 


“  Straight  is  the  line  of  Duty  ; 
Curved  is  the  line  of  Beauty. 
Follow  the  first,  and  thou  shalt  see 
The  second  ever  follow  thee.’’ 


The  Pleasures  of  late  Autumn  ! 


(a  sequel  to  “the  giant  raft.”) 
By  Jules  "Verne, 

Author  of  “  The  Boy  Captain,"  etc.,  etc. 

CANNON  SHOT. 


ENITO  then  had  disap¬ 
peared  beneath  the  vast 
sheet  which  still  covered 
the  corpse  of  the  adven¬ 
turer.  Ah  !  If  he  had 
had  the  power  to  divert  the  waters  of  the 
river,  to  turn  them  into  vapour,  or  to 
drain  them  off — if  he  could  have  made  the 
Frias  basin  dry  down  stream,  from  the  bar 
up  to  the  influx  of  the  Bio  Negro,  the  case 
hidden  in  Torres’s  clothes  would  already 
have  been  in  his  hands  !  His  father’s  inno¬ 
cence  would  have  been  recognised !  Joam 
Dacosta,  restored  to  liberty,  would  have 
again  started  on  the  descent  of  the  river, 
and  what  terrible  trials  would  have  been 
avoided ! 

Benito  had  reached  the  bottom.  His 
heavy  shoes  made  the  gravel  on  the  bed 
crunch  beneath  him.  He  was  in  some  ten 
or  fifteen  feet  of  water,  at  the  base  of  the 
cliff,  which  was  here  very  steep,  and  at  the 
very  spot  where  Torres  had  disappeared. 

Near  him  was  a  tangled  mass  of  reeds 
and  twigs  and  aquatic  plants,  all  laced 
together,  which  assuredly  during  the  re¬ 
searches  of  the  previous  day  no  pole  could 
have  penetrated.  It  was  consequently 
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possible  that  the  body  was  entangled  the  eddy  towards  the  centre  of  the  stream, 
among  the  submarine  shrubs,  and  still  in  1  If  so  he  would  probably  still  recover  the 
the  place  where  it  had  originally  fallen.  body,  for  the  current  could  hardly  touch  it  at 


“Near  him  was  a  tangled  mass  of  reeds  and  twigs." 


Hereabouts,  thanks  to  the  eddy  pro-  ! 
duced  by  the  prolongation  of  one  of  the 
spurs  running  out  into  the  stream,  the 
current  was  absolutely  nil.  Benito  guided 
his  movements  by  those  of  the  raft,  which 
the  long  poles  of  the  Indians  kept  just 
over  his  head. 

The  light  penetrated  deep  through  the 
clear  waters,  and  the  magnificent  sun,  shin¬ 
ing  in  a  cloudless  sky,  shot  its  rays  down 
into  them  unchecked.  Under  ordinary 
conditions,  at  aYlepth  of  some  twenty  feet 
in  water,  the -view  becomes  exceedingly 
blurred,  but  here  the  waters  seemed  to  be 
impregnated  with  a  luminous  fluid,  and. 
Benito  was  able  to  descend  still  lower 
without  the  darkness  concealing  the  river 
bed. 

The  young  man  slowly  made  his  way 
along  the  bank.  With  his  iron-shod  spear  he 
probed  the  plants  and  rubbish  accumulated 
along  its  foot.  Flocks  of  fish,  if  we  can 
use  such  an  expression,  escaped  on  all  sides 
from  the  dense  thickets  like  flocks  of  birds. 
It  seemed  as  though  the  thousand  pieces 
of  a  broken  mirror  glimmered  through  the 
waters.  At  the  same  time'  scores  of  crus¬ 
taceans  scampered  over  the  sand,  like  huge 
ants  hurrying  from  their  hills. 

Notwithstanding  that  Benito  did  not 
leave  a  single  point  of  the  river  unexplored, 
he  never  caught  sight  of  the  object  of  his 
search.  He  noticed,  however,  that  the 
slope  of  the  river-bed  was  very  abrupt,  and 
he  concluded  that  Torres  had  rolled  beyond 


the  depth,  which  was  already  great,  and 
seemed  sensibly  to  increase.  Benito  then 
resolved  to  pursue  his  investigations  on  the 
side  where  he  had  begun  to  probe  the  vege¬ 
tation.  This  was  why  he  continued  to 
advance  in  that  direction,  and  the  raft  had 
to  follow  him  during  a  quarter  of  an  hour, 
as  had  been  previously  arranged. 

The  quarter  of  an  hour  had  elapsed,  and 
Benito  had  found  nothing.  He  felt  the 
need  of  ascending  to  the  surface,  so  as  to 
once  more  experience  those  physiological 
conditions  in  which  he  could  recoup  his 
strength.  In  certain  spots,  where  the 
depth  of  the  river  necessitated  it,  he  had 
had  to  descend  about  thirty  feet.  He  had 
thus  to  support  a  pressure  almost  equal  to 
an  atmosphere,  with  the  result  of  the 
physical  fatigue  and  mental  agitation 
which  attack  those  who  are  not  used  to 
this  kind  of  work.  Benito  then  pulled  the 
communication  cord,  and  the  men  on  the 
raft  commenced  to  haul  him  in,  but  they 
worked  slowly,  taldng  a  minute  to  draw 
him  up  two  or  three  feet,  so  as  not  to  pro¬ 
duce  in  his  internal  organs  the  dreadful 
effects  of  decompression. 

As  soon  as  the  young  man  had  set  foot 
on  the  raft,  the  metallic  sphere  of  the 
diving-dress  was  raised,  and  he  took  a 
long  breath  and  sat  down  to  rest. 

The  pirogues  immediately  rowed  along¬ 
side.  Manoel,  Fragoso,  and  Araujo  came 
close  to  him,  waiting  for  him  to  speak. 

“Well ? ”  as1  cd  Manoel. 


“  Still  nothing  !  Nothing  !  ” 

“  Have  you  not  seen  a  trace  ?  ” 

“Not  one !  ” 

“Shall  I  go  down  now ?  ” 

“No,  Manoel,’’  answered  Benito;  “I 
have  begun ;  I  know  where  to  go.  Let 
me  do  it !  ’’ 

Benito  then  explained  to  the  pilot  that  I 
bis  intention  was  to  visit  the  lower  part  of  : 
the  bank  up  to  the  bar  of  Frias,  for  there  j 
the  slope  had  perhaps  stopped  the  corpse, 
if,  floating  between  the  two  streams,  it  i 
bad  in  the  least  degree  been  affected  by  1 
the  current.  But  first  he  wanted  to  skirt 
the  bank  and  carefully  explore  a  sort  of 
hole  formed  in  the  slope  of  the  bed,  to  the  1 
bottom  of  which  the  poles  had  evidently 
not  been  able  to  penetrate.  Araujo  ap¬ 
proved  of  this  plan,  and  made  the  neces¬ 
sary  preparations. 

Manoel  gave  Benito  a  little  advice.  “As 
you  want  to  pursue  your  search  on  that 
side,”  he  said,  “the  raft  will  have  to  go- 
over  there  obliquely  ;  but  mind  what  you 
are  doing,  Benito.  That  is  much  deeper 
than  where  you  have  been  yet ;  it  may  be 
fifty  or  sixty  feet,  and  you  will  have  to 
support  a  pressure  of  quite  two  atmo¬ 
spheres.  Only  venture  with  extreme  cau¬ 
tion,  or  you  may  lose  your  presence  of 
mind,  and  no  longer  know  where  yon 
are  or  what  to  do.  If  your  head  feels 
as  if  in  a  vice,  and  your  ears  tingle,  do  not 
hesitate  to  give  us.  the  signal,  and  we  will 
at  once  haul  you  up.  You  can  then  begin 
again  if  you  like,  as  you  will  have  got 
accustomed  to  move  about  in  the  deeper 
parts  of  the  river.” 

Benito  promised  to  attend  to  these  hints, 
of  which  he  recognised  the  importance. 
He  was  particularly  struck  with  the  fact 
that  his  presence  of  mind  might  abandon 
him  at  the  very  moment  he  wanted  it 
most. 

Benito  shook  hands  with  Manoel ;  the- 
sphere  of  the  driving-dress  was  again 
screwed  to  his  neck,  the  pump  began  to 
work,  and  the  diver  once  more  disappeared 
beneath  the  stream. 

The  raft  was  then  taken  about  forty  feet 
along  the  left  bank,  but  as  it  moved  to¬ 
wards  the  centre  of  the  river  the  current, 
increased  in  strength,  the  ubas  were- 
moored,  and  the  rowers  kept  it  from  drift¬ 
ing,  so  as  only  to  allow  it  to  advance  with 
extreme  slowness. 

Benito  descended  very  gently,  and  again 
found  himself  on  the  firm  sand.  When 
his  heels  touched  the  ground  it  could  be 
seen,  by  the  length  of  the  haulage  eord, 
that  he  was  at  a  depth  of  some  sixty-five 
or  seventy  feet.  He  was  therefore  in  a 
considerable  hole,  excavated  far  below  the 
ordinary  level. 

The  liquid  medium  was  more  obscure, 
but  the  limpidity  of  these  transparent 
waters  still  allowed  the  light  to  penetrate 
sufficiently  for  Benito  to  distinguish  the 
objects  scattered  on  the  bed  of  the  river, 
and  to  approach  them  with  some  safety. 
Besides,  the  sand,  sprinkled  with  mica 
flakes,  seemed  to  form  a  sort  of  reflector, 
and  the  very  grains  could  be  counted, 
glittering  like  luminous  dust. 

Benito  moved  on,  examining  and  sound¬ 
ing  the  smallest  cavities  with  his  spear. 
He  continued  to  advance  very  slowly  ;  the- 
communication  cord  was  paid  out,  and  as 
the  pipes  which  served  for  the  inlet  and 
outlet  of  the  air  were  never  tightened,  the- 
pump  was  worked  under  the  proper  con¬ 
ditions. 

Benito  turned  off  so  as  to  reach  the 
middle  of  the  bed  of  the  Amazon,  where 
there  was  the  greatest  depression.  Some- 
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times  profound  obscurity  thickened  around 
him,  and  then  he  could  see  nothing,  so 
feeble  was  the  light ;  but  this  was  a  purely 
passing  phenomenon,  and  due  to  the  raft, 
'I  which,  floating  above  his  head,  intercepted 
-t  the  solar  rays,  and  made  the  night  replace 
the  day.  An  instant  afterwards  the  huge 
t  shadow  would  be  dissipated,  and  the  re- 
f  flection  of  the  sands  appear  again  in  full 
-  force. 

All  the  time  Benito  was  going  deeper. 
He  felt  the  increase  of  the  pressure  with 
!  which  his  body  was  wrapped  by  the  liquid 
}  mass.  His  respiration  became  less  easy ; 
the  retractibility  of  his  organs  no  longer 
worked  with  as  much  ease  as  in  the  midst 
of  an  atmosphere  more  conveniently 
adapted  for  them.  And  so  he  found  him¬ 
self  under  the  action  of  physiological  effects 
to  which  he  was  unaccustomed.  The 
rumbling  grew  louder  in  his  ears,  but  as 
his  thought  was  always  lucid,  as  he  felt 
that  the  action  of  his  brain  was  quite 
clear — even  a  little  more  so  than  usual — he 
delayed  giving  the  signal  for  return,  and 
continued  to  go  down  deeper  still. 

Suddenly,  in  the  subdued  light  which 
surrounded  him,  his  attention  was  attracted 
by  a  confused  mass.  It  seemed  to  take.tlie 
f'-rm  of  a  corpse,  entangled  beneath  a 
clump  of  aquatic  plants.  Intense  ex¬ 
citement  seized  him.  He  stepped  towards 
the  mass ;  with  his  spear  he  felt  it.  It  was 
the  carcass  of  a  huge  cayman,  already  re¬ 
duced  to  a  skeleton,  and  which  the  current 
cf  the  Bio  Negro  had  swept  into  the  bed 
of  the  Amazon.  Benito  recoiled,  and,  in 
spite  of  the  assertions  of  the  pilot,  the 
thought  recurred  to  him  that  some  living 
cayman  might  even  then  be  met  with  in 
the  deeps  near  the  bar  of  Frias  ! 

But  he  repelled  the  idea,  and  continued 
his  progress,  so  as  to  reach  the  very  bottom 
of  the  depression. 

And  now  he  had  arrived  at  a  depth  of 
from  eighty  to  a  hundred  feet,  and  conse¬ 
quently  was  experiencing  a  pressure  of 
Three  atmospheres.  If,  then,  this  cavity 
was  also  drawn  blank  he  would  have  to 
suspend  his  researches. 

Experience  has  shown  that  the  extreme 
limit  for  such  submarine  explorations  lies 
between  a  hundred  and  twenty  and  a  hun¬ 
dred  and  thirty  feet,  and  that  below  this 
there  is  great  danger,  the  human  organism 
not  only  being  hindered  from  performing 
its  functions  under  such  a  pressure,  but  the 
apparatus  failing  to  keep  up  a  sufficient 
supply  of  air  with  the  desirable  regularity. 

But  Benito  was  resolved  to  go  as  far  as 
his  mental  powers  and  physical  energies 
would  let  him.  By  some  strange  presenti¬ 
ment  he  was  drawn  towards  this  abyss  ;  it 
seemed  to  him  as  though  the  corpse  was 
very  likely  to  have  rolled  to  the  bottom  of 
the  hole,  and  that  Torres,  if  he  had  any 
heavy  things  about  him,  such  as  a  belt 
containing  either  money  or  arms,  would 
have  sunk  to  the  very  lowest  point.  Of  a 
sudden,  in  a  deep  hollow,  he  saw  a  body 
through  the  gloom !  Yes !  A  corpse, 
still  clothed,  stretched  out  like  a  man 
asleep,  with  his  arms  folded  under  his 
head  1 

Was  that  Torres  ?  In  the  obscurity, 
then  very  dense,  he  found  it  difficult  ito 
see ;  but  it  was  a  human  body  that  lay 
there,  less  than  ten  paces  off,  and  perfectly 
motionless ! 

A  sharp  pang  shot  through  Benito.  His 
heart,  for  an  instant,  ceased  to  beat.  He 
thought  he  was  going  to  lose  conscious¬ 
ness.  By  a  supreme  effort  he  recovered 
himself.  He  stepped  towards  the  corpse. 

Suddenly  a  shock  as  violent  as  unex¬ 


pected  made  his  whole  frame  vibrate  !  A 
long  whip  seemed  to  twine  round  his  body, 
and  in  spite  of  the  thick  diving-dress  he 
felt  himself  lashed  again  and  again. 

“  A  gymnotus  ?  ”  he  said. 

It  was  the  only  word  that  passed  his 
lips. 

In  fact,  it  was  a  “puraque,”  the  name 
given  by  the  Brazilians  to  the  gymnotus, 
or  electric  snake,  which  had  just  attacked 
him. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  gymnotus  is  a 
kind  of  eel,  with  a  blackish  slimy  skin, 
furnished  along  the  back  and  tail  with  an 
apparatus  composed  of  plates  joined  by 
vertical  lamelke,  and  acted  on  by  nerves  of 
considerable  power.  This  apparatus  is 
endowed  with  singular  electrical  proper¬ 
ties,  and  is  apt  to  produce  very  formidable 
results.  Some  of  these  gymnotuses  are 
about  the  length  of  a  common  snake,  others 
are  about  ten  feet  long,  while  others,  which, 
however,  are  rare,  even  reach  fifteen  or 
twenty  feet,  and  are  from  eight  to  ten 
inches  in  diameter. 

Gymnotuses  are  plentiful  enough  both 
in  the  Amazon  and  its  tributaries ;  and  it 
was  one  of  these  living  coils,  about  ten  feet 
long,  which,  after  un curving  itself  like  a 
bow,  again  attacked  the  diver. 

Benito  knew  what  he  had  to  fear  from 
this  formidable  animal.  His  clothes  were 
powerless  to  protect  him.  The  discharges 
of  the  gymnotus,  at  first  somewhat  weak, 


Benito,  unable  to  resist  the  blows,  half 
dropped  upon  the  sand.  His  limbs  were 
becoming  paralysed  little  by  little  under 
the  electric  influences  of  the  gymnotus, 
which  lightly  touched  his  body  as  it 
wrapped  him  in  its  folds.  His  arms  even 
he  could  not  lift,  and  soon  his  spear  es¬ 
caped  him,  and  his  hand  had  not  strength 
enough  left  to  pull  the  cord  and  give  the 
signal. 

Benito  felt  that  he  was  lost.  Neither 
Manoel  nor  his  companions  could  suspect 
the  horrible  combat  which  was  going  on 
beneath  them  between  the  formidable 
puraque  and  the  unhappy  diver,  who 
only  fought  to  suffer,  without  any  power 
of  defending  himself. 

And  that  at  the  moment  when  a  body — 
the  body  of  Torres  without  a  doubt ! — had 
just  met  his  view. 

By  a  supreme  instinct  of  self-preserva¬ 
tion  Benito  uttered  a  cry.  His  voice  was 
lost  in  the  metallic  sphere  from  which  not 
a  sound  could  escape ! 

And  now  the  puraque  redoubled  its 
attacks ;  it  gave  forth  shock  after  shock, 
which  made  Benito  writhe  on  the  sand  like 
the  sections  of  a  divided  worm,  and  1  i-s 
muscles  were  wrenched  again  and  again 
beneath  the  living  lash. 

Benito  thought  that  all  was  over ;  his 
eyes  grew  dim,  his  limbs  began  to  stiffen. 

But  before  he  quite  lost  his  power  of 
sight  and  reason  he  became  the  witness  of 


‘  It  was  the  carcass 


became  more  and  more  violent,  and  there 
would  come  a  time  when,  exhausted  by 
the  shocks,  he  would  be  rendered  power¬ 
less. 


huge  cayman." 


a  phenomenon,  unexpected,  inexplicable, 
and  marvellous  in  the  extreme. 

A  deadened  roar  resounded  through  the 
liquid  depths.  It  was  like  a  thunderclap, 
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the  reverberations  of  which  rolled  along  the 
river  bed,  then  violently  agitated  by  the 
electrical  discharges  of  the  gymnotus. 
Benito  felt  himself  bathed  as  it  were  in  the 


It  was  indeed  the  body  of  Torres.  One 
of  the  sun’s  rays  shot  down  to  it  through 
the  liquid  mass,  and  Benito  recognised  the 
bloated,  ashy  features  of  the  scoundrel  who 


“It  slowly  ascended  to  the  surface  of  the  Amazon.” 


dreadful  booming  which  found  an  echo  in 
the  very  deepest  of  the  river  deeps. 

And  then  a  last  cry  escaped  him,  for 
fearful  was  the  vision  which  appeared  be¬ 
fore  his  eyes ! 

The  corpse  of  the  drowned  man  which 
had  been  stretched  on  the  sand  arose ! 
The  undulations  of  the  water  lifted  up  the 
arms,  and  they  swayed  about  as  if  with 
some  peculiar  animation.  Convulsive 
throbs  made  the  movement  of  the  corpse 
still  more  alarming. 


fell  by  his  own  hand,  and  whose  last  breath 
had  left  him  beneath  the  waters. 

And  while  Benito  could  not  make  a 
single  movement  with  his  paralysed  limbs, 
while  his  heavy  shoes  kept  him  down  as  if 
he  had  been  nailed  to  the  sand,  the  corpse 
straightened  itself  up,  the  head  swayed  to 
and  fro,  and  disentangling  itself  from  the 
hole  in  which  it  had  been  kept  by  a  mass 
of  aquatic  weeds,  it  slowly  ascended  to 
the  surface  of  the  Amazon. 

(To  be  continued.) 


WILD  ADVENTURES  ROUND 
THE  POLE; 

OB,  THE  CRUISE  OF  THE  ARRANDOON. 

(A  SEQUEL  TO  “THE  CRUISE  OF  THE 
SNOWBIRD.”) 

By  Gordon  Stables,  m.d.,  r.n. 

CHAPTER  XI.  —  THE  VOYAGE  RESUMED  —  A 
PLEASANT  EVENING  —  “  THOSE  RUSHING 
WINDS  ” — THE  ARRANDOON  GROWS  SAUCY — ■ 
THE  DOCTOR  SPREAD-EAGLED — A  SCHOOL  OF 
WHALES. 

Eke  the  day  had  worn  to  a  close,  before 
the  sun  went  down  in  a  golden  haze, 
leaving  one  long  line  of  crimson  cloud,  as 


earnest  of  a  bright  to-morrow,  the  Arran- 
doon,  steaming  twelve  knots  to  the  hour, 
was  once  more  far  away  at  sea,  and  the 
rugged  mountains  of  Iceland  could  hardly 
be  descried.  As  night  fell  a  breeze  sprang 
up,  and  as  there  was  little  doubt  it  would 
freshen  ere  long — for  it  blew  from  the 
east  -  south  -  east,  and  the  glass  had 
slightly  gone  down,  with  the  mercury  still 
concave  at  top — Captain  McBain  gave 
orders  for  the  fires  to  be  banked,  and  as 
much  canvas  spread  as  she  could  comfort¬ 
ably  car.ry. 

“Just  make  her  snug,  you  know,  Mr. 
Stevenson,”  said  McBain,  “for  the  night 
will  be  dark,  and  we  may  have  more  wind 
before  the  middle  watch.” 

“And  troth,”  said  Rory  to  his  com¬ 


panions,  “  if  the  ship  is  to  be  made  snug, 

I  don’t  see  why  we  shouldn’t  make  our-  ; 
selves  snug  for  the  night  too.” 

Ralph  was  gazing  down  through  the  sky-  f 
light  at  the  brilliantly-lighted  saloon,! 
where  Peter,  with  the  aid  of  the  assistant- 
steward  and  Freezing  Powders,  was  busy 
laying  the  cloth  for  dinner. 

“I’ve  just  come  from  forward,”  replied 
Ralph,  in  raptures,  “  where  I’ve  been  sniff¬ 
ing  the  roast  beef  and  the  broiled  potatoes ; 
and  now  just  look  below,  Rory — look  how 
Peter’s  face  beams  with  intelligent  delight; 
see  how  radiant  Freezing  Powders  is ;  be¬ 
hold  how  merrily  the  flames  dance  on' that 
fire  of  fires  in  the  stove,  and  how  the 
coloured  crystal  shimmers,  and  the  bright 
silver  shines  on  that  cloth  of  spotless  snow  ! 
Yes,  Rory,  you’re  right,  boy — let  us  make 
ourselves  snug  for  the  night.  So  down  we 
go,  and  dress  our  smartest — for,  mind, 
boys,  there  is  going  to  be  company  to¬ 
night.” 

Yes,  there  was  going  to  be  company 
five  were  all  that  as  a  rule  sat  down  to 
table  in  the  grand  saloon,  but  to-night 
the  covers  were  laid  for  five  more,  namely, 
Stevenson,  Seth,  old  Magnus,  and  Ap,  and 
last,  though  not  least,  De  Yere,  the  French 
aeronaut. 

The  cook  of  the  Arrandoon  had  been 
chosen  specially  by  Ralph  himself.  Need 
I  say,  then,  that  he  was  an  artist?  and  to¬ 
night  he  had  done  his  best  to  outshine 


himself,  and,  I  think,  succeeded.  1  think, 
too,  that  when  Peter  went  forward,  some 
time  after  the  great  joints  had'been  put  on 
the  table,  and  told  him  that  everything 
was  going  on  ‘  ‘  as  merrily  as  marriage 
bells,”  and  that  the  gentlemen  were  loud 
in  their  juaises  of  Ralph’3  cook,  that  that 
cook  was  about  the  happiest  man  in  the 
ship.  Peter  had  not  exaggerated  a  bit 
either,  for  everything  did  go  off  well  at 
this  little  dinner-party.  It  would  have- 
done  your  heart  good  to  have  seen  the- 
beaming  countenances  of  little  Ap,  old 
man  Magnus,  and  honest  trapper  Seth ; 
and  to  have  noticed  how  often  they  passed 
their  plates  for  another  help  would  have 
made  you  open  your  eyes  with  wonder — 
that  is,  if  you  never  had  been  to  Greenland; 
but  had  you  made  the  voyage  North  Pole- 
wards  even  once  you  would  have  known 
that  of  all  countries  in  the  world  that"  is- 
just  the  place  to  give  man  or  boy  a  healthy 
appetite. 

When  the  cloth  was  removed  and  dessert 
placed  upon  the  table  they  seemed  happier 
than  ever,  if  that  were  possible,  and  smiles 
and  jokes  and  jocund  yarns  were  the  order 
of  the  evening.  After  every  good  story 
the  cockatoo  helped  himself  to  an  immense 
mouthful  of  hemp-seed,  and  cried, 

“Dea-ah  me!  Well,  well,  but  go  on, 
go  cm— next.” 

And  as  to  Freezing  Powders,  he  was- 
so  amazed  at  many  things  he  heard, 
that  more  than  a  dozen  times  in  one  hour 
he  had  to  refresh  himself  by  standing  on 
his  head  in  a  corner  of  the  saloon. 

“Well,  well,  well!”  said  McBain,  taking 
the  advantage  of  a  mere  momentary  lull  in 
this  feast  of  reason  and  flow  of  soul,  “  and 
what  a  strange  mixture  of  nationalities  we 
are,  to  be  sure  !  Here  is  our  bold,  quiet 
Ralph,  English  to  the  spine—” 

“And  I,”  said  Rory,  “I’m  Oirish  to 
the  chine.” 

“That  you  are,”  assented  McBain; 

‘  ‘  and  Allan  and  myself  here  are  Scotch ; 
and  if  you  look  farther  along  the  table 
there  is  Wales  represented  in  the  form  of 
cool,  calculating,  mathematical  Ap  ;  Shet¬ 
land  in  the  shape  of  our  brave  gunner 


Magnus;  France  iu  the  form  of  friend  De 
Yere ;  and  the  mightiest  republic  in  the 
■world  in  Seth’s  six  feet  and  odd  inches ; 
to  say  nothing  of  Africa  standing  on  its 
head  beside  Polly’s  ca»e.  Freezing  Pow¬ 
ders,  you  young  rascal,  drop  on  to  your 
other  end;  don’t  you  see  you’re  making 
Polly  believe  the  world  is  upside  down  ? 
look  at  her  hanging  by  the  feet  with  her 


head  down  !  ” 

“Dat  cockatoo  not  a  fool,  sah,”  said 
Freezing  Powders;  “he  know  putty  well 
what  he  am  about,  sah  !  ” 

“  D’ye  know,”  said  -Ralph,  looking  smil¬ 
ingly  towards  Seth,  “it  is  quite  like  old 
times  to  see  Seth  once  more  in  the  midst  of 


us?” 

“And  oh!”  said  Seth,  rubbing  his 
hands,  while  a  modest  smile  stole  over  his 
wiry  face,  “mebbe  this  old  trapper  ain’t  a 
bit  pleased  to  meet  ye  all  again.  Gentle¬ 
men,  Seth  and  civilisation  hain’t  been 
ij  ’cquaintances  very  long;  skins  seem  to  suit 
this  child  better  ’n  the  fine  toggery  ye’ve 
rigged  him  out  in.  But  ye’ve  made  him 
feel  a  deal  younger,  and  he  guesses  and 
calculates  he  may  die  ’spectable  yet.” 

I  fear  it  was  pretty  far  into  the  middle 
watch  ere  our  friends  parted  and  betook 
themselves  to  their  berths.  Two  bells  had 
gone — “the  wee  short  hoor  ayont  the 
twal” — when  McBain  rose  from  the  table, 
this  being  a  signal  for  general  good- 
nights. 

“I’m  going  part  of  the  way  home  with 
you,  old  man,”  he  said  to  Magnus,  and 
with  his  arm  placed  kindly  over  his  shoul¬ 
der  he  left  the  saloon  with  the  brave  wee 
Shetlander.  “Two  turns  on  the  deck, 
Magnus,”  he  continued,  “  and  then  you 
can  turn  in.  And  so,  you  say,  in  all  your 
experience  —  and  it  has  been  very  vast, 
hasn’t  it,  my  friend  ?—  ” 

“  That  it  has,  sir,”  replied  Magnus.  “  I 
may  say  I  was  born  in  these  seas,  for  the 
first  thing  I  remember — when  our  ship 
went  down  under  us  in  the  pack  north 
of  Jan  Mayen — is  my  father,  bless  him  ! . 
putting  me  in  a  carpet-bag  for  safety,  to 
carry  me  on  to  the  ice  with  him.  Yes,  sir, 
yes.” 

“And  in  all  your  experience,”  McBain 
went  on,  “  you  don’t  remember  a  season 
likely  to  have  been  more  favourable  for  our 
expedition  to  the  North  Pole  than  the 
prcseut  ? ” 

“I  don’t,  sir  —  I  don’t,”  said  little 
Magnus.  “  Look,  see,  sir,  the  frost  has 
been  extreme  all  over  the  north.  In  the  j 
Arctic  regions  the  ice  has  been  all  of  a 
heap  like.  It  isn’t  yet  loosened.  We 
haven’t  met  a  berg  yet.  Funny,  ain’t  it, 
sir? — queer,  isn’t  it,  cap’n?  ” 

“It  is  strange,”  said  McBain;  “and 
from  this  what  do  you  anticipate  ?  ” 

“  Anticipate  isn’t  the  word,  cap’n,”  cried 
Magnus,  fixing  McBain  by  the  right  arm, 
stopping  his  way,  and  emphasising  his 
words  with  wildfire  glints  from  his  war- 
lock  eyes.  “Anticipate? — bah!  cap’n — 
bah !  I’m  old  enough  to  be  your  grand¬ 
father.  Ask  me  rather  what  I  augur  ? 
And  I  answer  this.  I  augur  a  glorious 
summer.  Ice  loosened  before  May  Day. 
Fierce  heat  south  of  England,  and  conse¬ 
quently  rarefication  of  the  atmosphere,  and 
rushing  -winds  from  the  far  north  to  fill  up 
the  heated  vacuum — rushing  winds  to 
trundle  the  icebergs  south  before  them — 
rushing  winds  to  split  the  packs,  and  rend 
the  floes,  and  open  up  a  passage  for  this 
brave  ship  to  the  far-off  Isle  of  Alba.” 

‘ '  Bless  you,  Magnus  !  Give  us  your 
hand,  my  old  sea-dad.  You  always  gave 
me  comfort,  even  when  I  was  a  boy,  in  the 
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wilds  of  Spitzbergen.  You  taught  me  to 
splice,  and  reef,  and  steer.  Bless  you, 
Magnus  !  I  couldn’t  have  sailed  without 
you.” 

“But  stay,  my  son,  stay,”  continued 
this  weird  little  man,  holding  up  a  warn¬ 
ing  finger;  “  those  rushing  winds—” 

“Yes,  Magnus  ?  ” 

“They  will  bring  danger  on  their 
wings.” 

“I’ll  welcome  it,  Magnus,”  laughed 
McBain. 

“  Those  rushing  winds  will  tear  down  on 
us,  hurricane-high,  tempest-strong.  The 
great  bergs,  impelled  by  force  of  wind  and 
might  of  wave,  will  dash  each  other  to 
atoms.” 

“  All  the  better  for  us,  Daddy  Magnus,” 
said  the  captain. 

“Were  your  voice  as  loud  as  cannon’s 
roar,  you  will  be  as  one  dumb  amid  the 
turmoil.” 

“Then  I’ll  steer  by  signs,”  said  McBain. 

“  Should  our  ship  escape  destruction,  we 
will  be  enveloped  by  fogs,  encircled  by  a 
darkness  that  will  be  felt.” 

“  Then  we'll  heave-to  and  wait  till  they 
evaporate.  But  there,  my  good  Magnus, 
you  see  I’m  not  afraid  of  anything.  I’d 
be  unworthy  of  such  a  sea- dad  as  you  if  I 
were ;  so  no  more  tragic  airs,  please. 
Thou  mindest  me,  old  Magnus,  of  the 
scene  between  Lochiel  and  the  Wizard. 

‘  Lochiel,  Lochiel,  beware  of  the  day 

When  the  lowlands  shall  meet  you  in  battle 
array,’ 

says  the  Wizard,  and  so  on  and  so  forth. 

“ ‘False  wizard,  avaunt!’  replies  Lochiel, 
and  all  the  rest  of  it,  you  know.  But, 
beloved  Magnus,  I  don’t  say  ‘  avaunt !  ’  to 
.you.  But  just  see  how  the  cold  spray  is 
dashing  inboard.  So,  not  to  put  too  poetic 
a  point  on  it,  I  simply  say,  ‘  Go  down 
below,  old  man,  and  don’t  get  wet,  else 
your  joints  will  ache  in  the  morning  with 
the  rheumatiz.’  ” 

The. rooming  broke  beautifully  fine  and 
clear,  the  reefs  were  shaken  out  of  the  top¬ 
sails,  topgallant-sails  and  royals  were  set, 
and,  indeed,  all  the  square  cloth  she  could 
carry,  and  away  went  the  Arrandoon  before 
the  wind,  as  happy,  to  all  appearance,  as 
the  malleys  and  gulls  that  seemed  to  play 
at  hide-and-seek  with  her  behind  the  comb- 
crested  seas  of  olive-green. 

Ralph  and  Allan,  arm-in-arm,  were 
marching  rapidly  up  and  down  one  side  of 
the  quarter-deck,  Rory  and  McFlail  on  the 
other,  and  ever  and  anon  a  merry  laugh 
from  some  of  them  rang  out  blight  and 
joyously  on  the  fresh  frosty  air. 

Towards  noon  stunsails  were  set,  and 
the  Arrandoon  looked  more  like  a  sea-bird 
than  ever  ;  she  even  seemed  to  sing  to  her¬ 
self — so  thought  Rory  and  so  thought  the 
doctor — as  she  went  nodding  and  curtsey¬ 
ing  along  over  the  waves,  with  now  a  bend 
to  starboard,  and  now  a,  lean  to  port ;  now 
lowering  her  bows  till  the  seas  ahead  looked 
mountains  high,  and  anon  giving  a  dip 
Avaterwards  till  her  waist  was  wet  Avith  the 
seething  spray,  and  her  lower  stunsail- 
booms  seemed  to  tickle  the  very  breast  of 
old  mother  ocean. 

The  wind  was  increasing,  and  there  Avere 
times  Avhen  our  boys  had  to  pause  in  their 
walk  and  grapple  the  rnizzen  rigging, 
laughing  at  each  other  as  they  did  so. 

“  Wo  ho,  my  beauty  !  ”  said  McBain. 
“Mr.  Mitchell,  I  dare  say  Ave  must  take 
in  sail.” 

“  I’M  afraid  so,  sir,”  replies  Mitchell; 
“but — ”  and  here  he  eyes  the  bellowing 
canvas — “  it  do  seem  a  pity,  sir,  don’t  it?” 
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But  here  “my  beauty”  gives  a  vicious 
plunge  forwards,  elevating  herself  aft  like 
a  kicking  mare,  and  shipping  tons  of  water 
over  her  bows. 

“I  don’t  Avant  to  be  AA'icked,”  the  ship 
seems  to  say,  “  and  I  don’t  want  to  lose  a 
spar,  though  I  could  kick  one  off  as  easy  as 
a  daddy-longlegs  gets  rid  of  a  limb  ;  but 
if  you  don’t  ease  me  a  bit  I’ll — ” 

A  bigger  and  more  decided  plunge  into 
the  sea,  folloAved  by  a  rising  of  her  jib- 
boom  zenithwards,  and  the  Avater  comes 
roaring  aft  in  one  great  bore,  Avhich  seeks 
exit  by  the  quarter-deck  scupper-holes,  and 
goes  tumbling  doAvn  the  companion  ladder 
to  the  indignation  of  Peter  and  the  disgust 
of  Freezing  PoAvders,  aaRo  is  standing  on 
his  head  in  an  attitude  of  contemplation, 
and  ships  a  green  sea  down  his  nostrils. 
Our  heroes  leap  in  time  on  to  the  top  of 
the  skylight,  and  there  sit  grinning  de¬ 
lightedly  as  the  waters  go  roaring  past 
them,  and  floating  thereon  evidence  enough 
that  the  men  had  been  preparing  dinner 
Avhen  Neptune  boarded  them,  for  yonder 
float  potatoes,  and  turnips  and  cabbages, 
to  say  nothing  of  a  leg  of  Highland  mutton 
and  a  six-pound  piece  of  bacon. 

“  Hands,  shorten  sail !  ” 

But  next  day — so  changeable  is  a  sailor’s 
life — the  wind  had  all  got  bottl-d  up  again 
or  gone  back  to  i(  s  cave ;  the  sea  was 
smooth  as  glass,  and  steam  was  up,  but  the 
sky  Avas  still  clear,  and  the  sun  undimmed 
by  the  slightest  haze. 

Just  before  lunch  came  the  first  signs 
that  ice  was  not  far  ahead.  The  Arrandoon 
encountered  a  great  “stream,”  as  it  is 
called,  of  deep  snowy  slush — I  do  not 
knoAV  Avhat  else  to  call  it.  It  stretched 
away  eastwards  to  Avestwards,  as  far  as 
the  eye  from  the  crow’s-nest  could  reach, 
and  it  was  probably  nine  or  ten  miles 
wide.  It  lessened  the  good  ship’s  Avay  con¬ 
siderably,  you  may  be  sure.  Her  bows 
clove  through  it  with  a  brushing  sound; 
her  screAv  revolved  in  it  Avith  a  noise  like 
dead  leaves  stirred  by  autumn  Avinds. 

“  Losh  !  ”  cried  Sandy,  the  surgeon, 
looking  curiously  overboard,  “  Avhat’s  this 
noo  ?  Wonders  will  never  cease  !  ” 

“  Och,  sure  !  ”  replied  Rory,  mis¬ 
chievously,  “  you  knoAv  well  enough  what 
it  is;  it’s  only  speaking  for  speaking  sake 
you  are.” 

“The  ne’er  a  bone  o’  ma  knows,  I  do 
assure  ye,”  said  Sandy. 

“Well,  doctor  dear,”  said  Rory,  “  it  is 
simply  the  belt,  or  zone,  that  geographers 
call  the  ‘  Arctic  circle.’  ” 

But  Sandy  looked  at  him  Avith  a  pitying: 
smile.  “  Man — Rory  !  ”  he  said,  “  I’m  no’ 
so  sea-green  as  you  tak  me  to  be.  I’ve  a 
right  good  mind  to  pu’  your  lugs.  Young 
men,  sir,  dinna  enter  Aberdeen  University 
stirks  and  come  out  cuddies  !  ” 

“Mon!”  cried  Rory,  imitating  Sandy’s 
brogue,  “if  ye  want  to  pu’  my  lugs  you'll 
hae  to  catch  me  first,”  and  off  he  Avent 
round  the  deck,  Avith  the  doctor  after  him. 
But  Ralph  caught  him,  if  Sandy  couldn’t, 
and  handed  him  over  to  justice. 

“Now,”  cried  the  surgeon,  catching  him 
by  the  .ear,  “Avhistle,  and  I’ll  let  you 
free.” 

It  is  no  easy  matter  to  whistle  when  you 
Avant  to  laugh,  but  when  Rory  at  long  last 
did  roanaae  to  emit  a  labial  note  that 
passed  muster  a3  a  Avhistle,  the  doctor  Avar, 
as  good  as  his  Avord,  and  Rory  was 
free. 

Luncheon  was  barely  finished,  Avhen  down 
from  the  crow’s-nest  rang  the  Avtlcomc 
hail,  “  Ice  ahead  !  ” 

Our  heroes  rushed  on  deck,  McBain  was 


there  before  them,  and  when  they  stepped 
on  to  the  “  lid  ”  of  the  ship,  as  Sandy  once 
called  the  deck,  they  found  the  captain  half 
way  up  to  the  nest. 

There  wasn’t  a  bit  of  ice  to  be  seen  from 
the  deck. 

“  Hurrah  for  the  foretop  !  ”  cried  Rory, 
laying  hold  of  a  stay.  “  Who’s  coming  p  ” 

“  I  will !  ”  cried  Allan. 

“  I’m  going  below  to  finish  lunch,”  said 
Ralph. 

“I’ll  be  safer  on  deck,  I  think,”  said 
the  canny  doctor. 

But  when  Rory  on  the  foretop  struck  an 
attitude  of  wonderment,  and,  pointing 
away  ahead,  exclaimed,  in  rapture,  “  Oh, 
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spread-eagled,  and  Rory,  the  wicked  boy  ! 
had  his  revenge. 

“  My  conscience  !  ”  cried  Sandy.  “  What 
next,  I  wonder?” 

“  It’s  a  vera  judeecious  arrangement,” 
sung  Rory,  from  the  top. 

But  the  men  were  not  hard  on  the 
worthy  doctor,  and  the  promise  of  several 
ounces  of  nigger-head  procured  him  his 
freedom,  and  he  soon  regained  the  deck, 
a  sadder  and  a  wiser  man. 

They  were  quickly  among  the  ice — not 
bergs,  mind  you,  only  a  stream  of  bits  and 
pieces,  of  every  shape  and  form,  some  like 
sheep  and  some  like  swans,  and  some  like 
great  white  oxen.  Here  was  a  piece  like  a 


went  ahead  again,  rounded,  and  came  back 
full  speed  to  meet  the  boat,  for  they  on 
board  could  see  a  danger  that  Rory  couldn’t 
- — couldn’t,  did  I  say  ?  Ah  !  but  he  soon 
did,  and,  with  the  roar  of  a  maelstrom, 
down  they  came  upon  him  — an  enormous 
school  of  whales  ! 

The  men  lay  on  their  oars  thunderstruck. 
The  sea  around  them  seemed  alive  with  the 
mighty  monsters.  How  they  plunged  and 
ploughed  and  snorted  and  blew  !  The  sea 
became  roughened,  as  if  a  fierce  wind  was 
blowing  over  it ;  pieces  of  ice  as  large  as 
boats  were  caught  on  the  backs  or  tails  of 
these  brutes  and  pitched  aside  as  one  might 
a  football. 


boys,  what  a  scene  is  here  !  ”  the  doctor 
thought  he  would  give  anything  for  a 
peep,  so  he  summoned  up  his  courage 
and  began  to  ascend  the  rigging,  slowly, 
and  with  about  as  much  grace  in  his 
actions  as  a  mud  turtle  would  exhibit  under 
the  like  circumstances. 

Allan  roared.  “Good,  doctor!  good! 
Bravo,  old  man  !  Heave  round  like  a  brick ! 
Don’t  look  down.” 

Rory  was  in  a  fit  of  merriment,  and  try¬ 
ing  to  stifle  himself  with  his  handkerchief. 
Suddenly  down  dropped  that  handkerchief, 
and  this  was  just  the  signal  four  active 
lads  were  waiting  for.  tJp  they  sprang 
like  monkeys  behind  the  surgeon,  who  had 
hardly  reached  the  lubber-hole.  Alas  !  the 
good  medico  didn’t  reach  it  that  day,  for 
before  you  could  have  said  “cutlass”  he 
was  seized,  hand  and  feet,  and  lashed  to 
the  rigging,  St.  Andrew’s-cross  fashion. 

The  surgeon  of  the  Arrandoon  was 


A  School  of  Whales. 

milking-pail ;  here  was  a  lump  like  a  hay¬ 
cock  ;  yonder  a  gondola ;  yonder  a  boat, 
and  yonder  a  couch  on  which  the  Naiades 
might  recline  and  float,  or  Ino  slum¬ 
ber. 

It  was  Rory  who  made  the  last  remark. 
“  And  by  this  and  by  that !  ”  he  exclaimed, 
“  there  is  a  Naiad  on  it  now !  or  it’s  Ino 
herself,  by  all  that’s  amusing!  ” 

“Away,  second  whaler!” — this  from 
McBain.  “  Get  your  rifle,  boy  Rory,  and 
jump  on  board  and  fetch  that  seal !  ” 
Down  rattled  the  boat  from  the  davits, 
Rory  in  the  bows,  and  next  moment  she 
was  off,  and  tearing  through  the  glazed 
water  as  fast  as  sturdy  arms  could  row. 
The  seal  took  one  look  up  to  see  what  was 
coming.  Rory’s  rifle  rang  out  sharp  and 
clear  iu  the  frosty  air,  and  the  poor  seal 
never  lifted  head  again. 

The  ship  was  by  this  time  a  goodly  mile 
ahead,  but  there  she  stopped ;  then  she 


It  occurred  to  Rory  to  fire  at  some  of 
j  them. 

“  Stay,  stay!”  roared  the  coxswain;  “if 
you  love  your  life,  sir,  and  care  for  ours, 

!  fire  not.  You  may  never  have  seen  a  whale 
angry,  I  have.  Fire  not,  I  beseech  you  !  ” 
It  was  a  strange  danger  to  have  encoun- 
:  tered,  and  Rory  and  his  boat-mates  were 
not  sorry  when  it  passed,  and  they  once 
more  stood  in  safety  on  the  deck  of  the 
:  Arrandoon. 

But  Rory  soon  regained  his  equanimity. 

;  “  Five  hundred  whales  !  ”  he  cried;  “  and 
|  they  were  all  mine,  Ralph,  ’cause  I 
found  them  !  Sure,  they  were  worth  a 
I  million  of  money  !  ” 

“So  you’ve  been  a  millionaire,  Rory,” 
said  McBain. 

|  “Yes,  worse  luck!”  said  Rory,  in  a 
voice  of  comic  sadness,  “  a  millionaire  for 
I  a  minute  !  ” 

I  (To  be  continued.) 


OUR  SEARCH  IN  THE  ARCTIC  REGIONS  FOR  FRANKLIN, 


By  Commander  Cheyne,  r.n.,  f.e.g.s. 


CHAPTER  I. 


At  three  o’clock  on  the  12th  January,  1848,  I  I  memories  of  the  past  ;  and  notably  did  the  I  one  of  the  most  worthy  of  England’s  naval  cap- 
hauled  down  the  pendant  of  the  “  Happy  J  tremulous  voices  of  several  of  these  hardy]  tains,  whose  memory  will  be  effectually  treasured 


Columbia” — so  designated  by  the 
crew— and  joining  a  small  knot  of 
my  messmates  on  the  quarter-deck, 
there  remained,  watching  the  de¬ 
parture  of  our  old  shipmates,  with 
whom  we  had  trodden  the  same 
planks  during  a  period  of  four  years, 
whilst  engaged  on  the  survey  of  a 
portion  of  the  coast  of  NorthAme- 
rica.  under  the  command  of  Captain 
William  FitzwOliam  Owen.  As 
each  sturdy  and  well-trained  blue¬ 


jacket  stepped  to  the  gangway,  greeting  us, 
ere  we  parted,  with  a  manly  and  vigorous 
shake  of  the  hand,  such  as  might  have  won 
the  regard  of  Neptune  himself,  each  lingered 
t«  cast  £  last  fond  look  at  every  part  of  the 
old  ship,  endeared  to  all  by  many  cheerful 


fellows,  whose  demeanour  would  have  been  firm 
and  cool  in  battle  or  shipwreck,  betray  the  in¬ 
ward  emotions.  And  no  wonder  !  There  spread 
before  our  mental  vision  a  glowing  panorama  of 
hours,  days,  and  years  passed  in  true  fellowship, 
under  the  amiable  and  intelligent  guidance  of 


moods,  but  in  this  case  we  one  and  all  felt  that 
we  had  lived  in  a  little  world  of  our  own  for  the 
last  four  years,  and  that  that  little  world  was 
dissolving,  as  it  were,  under  our  feet.  New  ties 
and  friendships  were  to  be  formed,  old  ones  to  ’-e 
severed  though  not  forgotten,  and  with  a  know- 
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ledge  that  the  chances  of  the  service  would 
render  any  future  meeting  doubtful,  we  put  as 
cheerful  a  face  on  the  matter  as  possible,  and, 
following  the  example  of  the  last  man,  descended 
the  ship’s  side  into  a  boat  and  pushed  off  for  the 
shore,  leaving  the  old  craft  at  her  moorings  off 
Chatham,  bearing  a  strong  resemblance  to  an 
aged  mother  deserted  by  her  grown-up,  inde¬ 
pendent,  andungrateful progeny.  But  such  is  this 
world  of  change,  more  especially  connected  with 
life  on  hoard  ship — sudden  meetings,  short  but 
happy  sojourns  together,  and  sudden  partings  ; 
to  such  we  must  become  habituated.  To  suit¬ 
ably  signalise  the  occasion  our  first  idea  when 
we  landed  was  to  make  our  way  straight  for  the 
Sun  Hotel,  where  we  ordered  a  middy’s  dinner, 
understood  to  be  a  carte  blanche  for  everything 
obtainable,  of  the  best,  and  no  questions  about 
the  bill  afterwards. 

All  material  things  soon  come  to  an  end,  so 
did  this,  our  last  dinner  together,  speedily  ter¬ 
minate  ;  the  wreck  was  cleared,  the  cloth  re¬ 
moved,  and  a  sharp  rap  on  the  table  by  the 
president  in  the  chair  commanded  silence  and 
attention.  “Gentlemen,  a  toast,”  and  “Her 
Majesty  and  the  Royal  Consort  ”  was  given  with 
a  loyal  cheer.  Ere  the  sound  had  well  subsided 
the  health  was  proposed  of  Captain  Owen,  Lieu¬ 
tenant  Shortland,  Dr.  Dees,  and  the  rest  of  the 
officers  and  ship’s  company  of  our  dear  old  craft. 

The  walls  of  the  Sun  Hotel  had  never  re¬ 
sounded  to  more  vigorous  cheers  than  upon  this 
occasion.  Our  hearts  were  in  the  right  place, 
true  feeling  prompted  them,  no  approach  to  ex¬ 
cess  in  any  way,  yet  we  rang  out  our.  farewell 
adieus  in  a  style  that  might  be  envied  by  those 
who  cheer  in  a  battle  charge.  “  Waiter,  the 
bill  !  ”  “Yes,  gentlemen  !”  as  that  important 
head  functionary,  surrounded  by  four  of  his 
satellites,  whose  faces  were  radiant  with  smiles, 
presented  on  a  silver  salver  a  long  slip  of  paper 
with  a  multitude  of  figures,  and  a  grand  total 
£9  4s.  All  right,  waiter,  we  only  want  the 
total— a  ten-pound  note  pays  for  all,  and  make 
yourselves  happy.  The  hour  of  final  separation 
had  arrived,  and  we  parted,  some  of  us  never  to 
meet  again  in  this  world.  I  repaired  to  Green¬ 
wich  and  took  up  nay  quarters  at  the  Royal 
Hospital,  soon  having  the  satisfaction  of  hearing 
that  I  was  selected  by  the  Admiralty  to  join  Sir 
James  Ross’s  Polar  Expedition,  then  being  or¬ 
ganised  for  a  search  after  Sir  John  Franklin  and 
his  companions  in  the  Erebus  and  Terror. 
But  of  this  more  in  the  next  chapter. 

n 

CHAPTER  II. 

Away  in  the  country,  on  a  fortnight's  leave, 
enjoying  a  bed  of  roses  amidst  the  smiling  faces 
of  old  friends,  after  a  long  absence  of  twelve 
years  from  England.  A  billet-dmx  for  you, 
Jack  !  I  tore  open  the  envelope,  and  read,  with 
a  voice  of  triumph.  “  Sir, — You  are  to  re¬ 
pair  without  loss  of  time  to  the  Admiralty, 
where  further  instructions  await  you.  I  am,  Sir, 
your  obedient  servant, - Secretary.  ” 

I  arrive  in  London,  drive  to  the  Admiralty, 
send  a  card  up  to  the  first  Naval  Lord,  who,  to 
my  utter  astonishment,  offers  me  an  appoint¬ 
ment  to  H.M.S.  Enterprise,  destined  to  sail 
under  the  command  of  Sir  James  Ross,  for  the 
purpose  of  prosecuting  a  search  in  aid  of  Sir 
John  Franklin  and  his  missing  companions  in 
the  Arctic  regions. 

The  offer  of  such  an  appointment  was  re¬ 
ceived  by  me  with  delight,  and  I  was  nominated 
as  the  only  midshipman  on  the  expedition. 

Blackwall,  its  busy  docks  crowded  with  ship¬ 
ping  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  contained  two 
objects  of  general  public  interest — viz.,  her 
Majesty’s  ships  Enterprise  and  Investigator  on 
the  stocks,  being  doubled  throughout,  and  in 
every  available  manner  strengthened  for  their 
battle  with  the  ice. 

On  the  5th  April,  1848,  being  ordered  to  take 
our  men  and  their  wives  in  a  large  dockyard 
boat  from  Woolwich,  to  witness  the  launch  of 
the  Enterprise,  we  proceeded  to  Blackwall, 
meeting  on  the  way  the  Queen’s  yacht  Fairy, 
the  officers  and  crew  of  which  vessel  gave  us 
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three  cheers  as  we  passed.  Our  ship  was 
launched  amid  the  cheers  and  good  wishes  of  a 
large  multitude,  many  of  us  being  on  board  as 
she  glided  off'  the  stocks  into  her  future  element. 

The  vessels  were  now  equipped  without  delay, 
and  after  being  visited  by  the  Prince  Consort, 
were  ready  for  sea  on  the  12th  of  May. 

Hark  !  what  near  and  distant  roar  of  sound  is 
that,  oscillating  in  vibratory  waves,  and  causing 
the  heart  to  leap  as  it  were  into  the  mouth,  roar 
succeeding  roar,  rising  in  volume  and  dying 
away,  only  to  rise  again  with  increased  vehe¬ 
mence  ?  The  last  hearty  cheers  and  God-speed 
of  a  vast  multitude  assembled  to  fortify  our 
hearts  for  the  perilous  mission  eveu  as  our  ships 
have  been  strengthened  for  the  unknown  en¬ 
counter.  That  universal  cry  of  prayer  and  hope 
from  the  stentorian  lung  of  a  people  can  never  be 
forgotten  by  one  of  us,  but  must  ever  ring  in 
our  ears  whenever  we  may  choose  to  summon 
the  recollection.  With  full  hearts  and  confident 
hope  for  success,  we  softly  glided  down  the 
Thames,  the  troubled  air  resounding  with  cheers 
from  both  banks  of  the  river,  as  well  as  from 
the  crews  of  passing  vessels. 

Running  up  the  eastern  coasts  of  England 
and  Scotland  we  soon  passed  through  the  Pent- 
land  Frith,  shaping  our  course  across  the  Atlan¬ 
tic  for  Cape  Farewell,  in  Greenland.  Nothing 
occurred  worthy  of  note  in  our  run  across  the 
ocean.  We  had  our  share  in  gales  of  wind,  and 
first  sighted  ice  on  the  7th  of  June,  within  144 
miles  of  Cape  Farewell.  The  next  day,  when 
ninety-seven  miles  off  the  cape,  we  entered 
among  loose  ice,  steering  our  ships  through  the 
clearest  openings.  The  average  size  of  the  pieces 
of  ice  was  about  thirty  feet  square,  and  they 
rose  five  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  water, 
looking  very  rotten,  and  washed  by  the  sea  into 
all  sorts  of  fantastic  shapes.  Under  the  influence 
of  the  setting  sun  they  presented  a  very  beauti¬ 
ful  appearance,  assuming  all  the  colours  of  the 
rainbow. 

On  the  12th  of  June  we  saw  the  first  iceberg, 
a  large  mass,  the  highest  point  being  about 
seventy-five  feet  above  the  water.  We  sighted 
the  coast  of  Greenland  on  the  16th  of  June  ; 
when  distant  from  forty  to  fifty  miles  it  looked 
like  an  immense  chain  of  icebergs,  but,  on  a 
nearer  approach,  we  observed  steep  cliffs  and 
high  cones,  with  Scarcely  any  table-land,  covered 
with  snow  wherever  snow  could  lodge.  In  the 
evening  we  passed  numerous  large  icebergs.  On 
the  21st  of  June  we  passed  a  number  of  icebergs 
aground  in  225  feet  of  water. 

On  the  22nd  June  we  sighted  the  island  of 
Disco,  on  the  west  coast  of  Greenland,  and  also 
the  Whale  Fish  Islands,  which  lie  immediately 
adjacent,  the  land  generally  appearing  to  be  of 
volcanic  origin.  The  Whale  Fish  Islands  ap¬ 
pear  like  large  barren  rocks.  At  9  p.m.  we  ran 
into  Whale  Island  harbour,  which  is  only 
large  enough  to  swing  a  ship  ;  it  is  formed  by 
six  or  seven  large  rocks,  enclosing  it  on  all  sides. 
Before  entering  the  harbour,  a  number  of  Esqui¬ 
maux  came  off  in  canoes  to  us  ;  they  all  kept 
together  in  a  regular  line  as  they  approached.  At 
first  they  would  not  venture  near  ;  however,  after 
a  little  jabbering  among  themselves,  they  came 
alongside  ;  still  nothing  would  induce  them  to 
leave  their  canoes.  They  amused  themselves — 
or  perhaps  it  was  done  to  show  off  their  expert¬ 
ness — by  throwing  their  spears  into  the  water. 
The  spear  is  made  of  a  round  piece  of  wood  about 
five  feet  long  and  about  as  stout  as  a  light  walk¬ 
ing-stick,  having  a  small  piece  of  iron  at  the 
end  barbed  in  two  places  ;  a  bladder  is  attached 
to  keep  it  from  sinking.  They  are  very  quick 
with  these  spears,  killing  birds  on  the  wing  with 
them. 

During  our  stay  in  the  harbour  we  had  all  the 
natives  on  board,  men,  women  and  children. 
The  men  are  particularly  dirty,  and  have  a  very 
effeminate  appearance  ;  in  fact  I,  together  with 
many  more,  took  them  for  women.  I  talked  to 
one  young  fellow  of  a  more  decent  appearance 
than  the  rest,  being  for  some  time  under  the  im¬ 
pression  that  he  was  a  girl,  until  undeceived  by 
Sir  James  Ross,  who  at  sundry  intervals  had 
been  smiling  at  my  ignorance.  When,  how¬ 
ever,  the  women  came  on  board,  we  observed 
the  difference  ;  they  were  fairer  than  the  men, 


and  wore  their  hair  tied  up  in  a  hard  top-knot  ,j 
behind,  bound  round  with  a  piece  of  red  cloth, 
and  were  of  shorter  stature  ;  the  men  wore  their 
hair  long,  hanging  down  below  their  ears,  but 
cut  close  over  the  forehead  so  as  not  to  incom¬ 
mode  their  sight.  Both  sexes  wear  sealskin  gar¬ 
ments  fastened  below  the  knee  over  long  seal¬ 
skin  boots,  a  sort  of  sealskin  overall  or  jumper,  I 
with  a  hood  that  falls  back  or  comes  over  the  1 
head,  as  may  be  wanted.  They  never  wash,  con-  j 
tenting  themselves  with  the  application  of  seal 
oil  ;  they  eat  the  blubber  either  raw  or  cooked,  ; 
use  oil  for  culinary  purposes,  and  make  tlieir 
tents  and  canoes  with  the  skin  of  the  seal,  sew¬ 
ing  them  with  the  sinews,  so  that  the  seal  fully 
supplies  their  wants  in  every  way. 

While  at  this  place  we  had  splendid  sport, 
eider-duck  shooting  round  the  islands,  generally 
going  out  in  two  or  three  boats,  starting  from 
the  "ship  at  eight  o’clock  in  the  evening  and 
returning  at  six  or  seven  in  the  morning,  for  as 
the  sun  shone  all  night  long  as  well  as  all  day, 
it  made  night  sporting  very  pleasant.  Shooting 
parties  always  returned  well-laden  with  the 
results  of  their  pastime. 

On  the  30th  June  Sir  James  Ross  sent  me  on 
shore  with  the  bags  of  letters  for  England.  I 
went  to  the  head  man,  and  by  means  of  signs 
and  a  few  broken  words  made  him  understand 
they  were  to  be  placed  on  .board  the  Danish  ship 
that  touched  there  every  year,  for  conveyance  to 
Denmark.  Their  canoes  are  very  small  and 
light,  made  entirely  of  sealskin  and.  whalebone, 
having  a  round  hole  into  which  they  place  their 
legs  ;  sitting  in  the  bottom  of  the  canoe,  they 
cover  this  hole  over  with  their  sealskin  frock  or 
jumper,  thus  making  it  watertight  ;  they  have  a 
sealskin  filled  with  air  like  a  bladder  lashed  on 
top  of  the  canoe,  which,  in  case  of  upsetting, 
would  immediately  right  them  ;  and  tlieir  paddle 
is  a  long  piece  of  wood  having  a  broad  blade  at 
both  ends — this  they  grasp  in  the  middle,  and 
paddle  on  each  side  alternately. 

The  scene  here  at  midnight  is  lovely,  the  sun, 
a  little  above  the  horizon,  having  its  rays  re¬ 
flected  back  by  the  numerous  icebergs  floating 
in  solitary  grandeur  around.  This,  coupled  with 
a  perfectly  calm  and  glassy  sea,  a  dead  silence 
being  broken  at  intervals  by  the  crashing  sound 
of  some  berg  splitting  asunder  in  the  distance, 
impresses  the  mind  with  a  quiet  awe,  and  with 
an  additional  sense  of  the  wonders  of  the  crea¬ 
tion. 

Taking  our  departure  from  this  spot  on  the 
30th  June,  we  shaped  our  course  to  the  north¬ 
ward,  and  on  the  3rd  July  observed  a  pack  of  ice 
ahead  intersected  with  large  icebergs.  On  ap¬ 
proaching  one  of  these  bergs  we  witnessed  three 
avalanches  from  one  side  of  it,  which  had  a 
splendid  effect  in  the  glare  of  the  sun.  They 
came  crashing  down  like  thunder,  covering  the 
water  for  a  considerable  distance  with  loose  icn  ; 
yet,  notwithstanding  so  large  a  quantity  had 
fallen,  the  berg  was  of  such  an  immense  size  that 
not  the  slightest  alteration  in  it  was  visible. 
The  height  above  the  sea  was  200  feet  ;  therefore, 
as  bergs  are  calculated  to  be  submerged  about 
six-sevenths  in  the  water,  its  whole  altitude  from 
base  to  summit  was  1,400  feet.  If  our  readers 
will  allow,  we  will  make  fast  to  this  little  ice¬ 
berg  until  next  week,  when  we  hope  to  continue 
our  voyage. 

( To  be  continued .) 
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THE  TWO  CABIN-BOYS: 

A  STORY  OR  ADVENTURE  BY  LAND 
AND  SEA. 

By  Louis  Rousselet. 

CHAPTER  XI. — THE  CAPTURE  OF  THE 
BLUE  BOY. 

FOR  days  the  drill  went  on,  and  when 
the  commodore  considered  his  men 
thoroughly  efficient,  and  was  satisfied  with 
his  ship,  he  turned  her  head  towards  the 
north.  The  Atlanta  chose  as  her  cruising  - 
ground  the  thirty-sixth  parallel,  between 
the  Canaries  and  the  Azores.  These  two 
archipelagoes  form  the  boundaries  of  the 
main  road  between  Europe  and  the  coun¬ 
tries  of  the  south.  All  ships  trading  with 
South  America,  South  Africa,  or  the  lands 
of  the  farthest  East,  were  then  obliged, 
both  going  and  returning,  to  take  this 
route.  The  station  of  the  corsair  was  thus 
admirably  selected,  and,  ambushed  on  this 
mternational  highway,  she  awaited  her 
prey. 

The  very  number  of  the  ships  that 
ploughed  these  waters  rendered  the  cruise 
an  arduous  one.  No  sooner  was  a  sail 
descried  on  the  horizon  than  the  Atlanta, 
constantly  under  steam,  would  hurry  in 
all  haste  to  bar  her  route,  and  when  well 
within  sight  the  commodore  would  run  up 
his  colours,  and,  according  to  the  usages  of 
the  sea,  the  merchantman  would  answer  by 
displaying  her  flag.  Invariably  this  proved 
to  be  that  of  England  or  France,  or  some 
neutral  nation,  and  the  Atlanta,  merely  re¬ 
ceiving  the  satisfaction  of  the  polite  greet¬ 
ing  for  her  pains,  would  resume  her  course 
as  though  she  were  a  peaceable  mail-boat, 
to  swoop  down  shortly  afterwards  on  some 
other  vessel  which  had  been  sighted  in  like 
manner. 

For  a  month  the  privateer  cruised  about 
without  meeting  with  a  single  ship  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  Northern  States.  The  coal  was 
running  short,  and  fresh  supplies  would 
have  to  be  taken  in  at  Las  Palmas,  in  the 
Canaries. 

The  crew  began  to  murmur — not  very 
loudly,  it  is  true,  for  the  more  discontented 
were  too  much  afraid  of  the  captain  to 
complain  in  his  hearing — and  Commodore 
Goulard  himself  did  not  conceal  his  dis¬ 
gust.  “  I  cannot  understand  it,”  he  said 
to  his  lieutenant;  “those  wretched  Yan¬ 
kees  have  disappeared  as  if  they  never 
existed  !  I  believe,  Evans,  that  your  two 
captures  frightened  them  all  away.” 

“  I  only  followed  my  instructions.” 

“  Of  course  ;  and  I  am  not  finding  fault 
with  you.  A  good  hunter  bags  the  game 
when  he  finds  it.  But  as  you  have  n.ot 
taken  everything  there  must  bo  something 
left.  I  have  a  very  strong  feeling  against 
that  English  frigate  I  met  at  Gibraltar.  It 
is  she  who  has  been  taking  care  of  these 
Y'ankees  for  us.  I  cannot  see  what  the 
English  want  to  meddle  in  the  matter  at 
all  for.  Let  them  declare  openly  for  the 
North,  or  else  leave  off  protecting  them.” 

The  shrill  voice  of  Penguin,  who  was 
posted  as  look-out  on  the  foretopmast 
crosstroes,  was  here  heard  singing  out, 
“  Sail  ho  !  on  the  port  bow.” 

“  I  will  have  it  out  this  time!  ”  exclaimed 
the  captain.  “Evans,  take  her  along; 
I’ll  go  aloft  and  see  what  the  wind  is  bring¬ 
ing  us  ;  ”  and,  armed  with  his  glasses,  the 
commodore  mounted  the  rigging,  which 
bent  beneath  his  formidable  -weight  as  he 
made  his  way  into  the  top. 


From  this  elevated  spot  he  could  clearly 
see  the  signalled  ship.  Captain  Goulard 
brought  his  glasses  to  bear  on  her.  “  They 
shall  not  take  me  in  any  more,”  he  mut¬ 
tered,  after  a  minute  or  two ;  “all  the  flags 
in  the  world  will  never  convince  me  that 
that  ship  is  not  our  game.  I  should  be  a 
downright  blockhead  if  I  thought  that 
dainty  rigging  and  fine  lines  belonged  to 
anything  else  than  a  Baltimore  trader;” 
and,  leaning  towards  the  deck,  he  shouted, 
“  Westerly  more  !  Straight  on  to  her  !  ” 

A  minute  afterwards  he  had  come  down 
and  was  striding  along  the  deck  with  great 
impatience.  To  him  the  ship  seemed  to 
move  with  exceeding  slowness.  Extra 
steam  was  put  on,  and  more  canvas  spread 
aloft.  The  crew  went  to  quarters. 

Quickly  the  Atlanta  overhauled  the  chase ; 
and  now  the  trader  was  barely  a  mile 
away.  She  was  a  splendid  three-master, 
of  heavy  tonnage,  but  lightly  laden,  and 
well  built  for  speed. 

The  privateer  showed  her  colours.  With 
some  slowness  the  merchantman  replied. 

Captain  Goulard  could  not  restrain  an 
exclamation  as  he  beheld  the  red  flag  run¬ 
ning  up  to  the  peak.  “Ah!  the  rascal  is 
hoisting  the  English  ensign.” 

A  disappointment  that  was  highly  comic 
was  at  the  same  time  depicted  on  the  faces 
of  the  sailors  as  they  saw  them  prey  thus 
escape  them. 

The  commodore  appeared  to  hesitate. 
“  Order  the  Englishman  to  lay  to,  and 
send  a  boat  on  board,”  he  shouted,  after  a 
pause;  “and  accompany  the  invitation 
with  a  blank  cartridge.  We  shall  soon 
see.  I’ll  have  no  nonsense  this  time.” 

“  Are  you  not  afraid,”  hazarded  Cap¬ 
tain  Evans,  “that  you  will  bring  on  a  row 
with  the  British  navy  ?  ’ 

“  I  am  afraid  of  nothing !  Are  you  blind 
that  you  cannot  recognise  a  Baltimore 
clipper  ?  I  believe  the  rascal  shows  false 
colours.  If  she  has  really  got  to  be  English 
she  shall  show  me  her  papers,  and  I  will 
apologise,  and  it  will  be  all  right.  We  are 
not  pirates,  you  see.” 

Without  paying  any  attention  to  the 
signals  of  the  Atlanta,  the  merchantman 
continued  her  course,  and,  as  a  kind  of 
defiance,  actually  hauled  down  her  flag. 
Profiting  by  the  favourable  wind  now 
coming  up,  she  had  run  out  her  studding- 
sails,  and,  covered  with  canvas,  bowled 
along  at  double  her  former  speed. 

The  commodore  smiled  at  this  perform¬ 
ance.  “  What  did  I  tell  you,  Evans  ?  ”  he 
added.  “  The  Yankee  is  not  as  ’cute  as  I 
thought  he  was.  You  see,  he  runs  in  spite 
of  his  flag.  A3  if  he  could  beat  the 
Atlanta !  ”  and,  turning  towards  the 
howitzer  in  the  bow,  he  said,  “  Fire  over 
her,  my  lads,  and  give  her  a  scare  !  Don’t 
sink  the  cargo.” 

The  order  was  scarcely  given  when  there 
was  a  loud  report,  and  a  ball  whistled 
through  the  air  and  dropped  into  the  sea 
a  few  yards  beyond  the  merchantman.  A 
huge  column  of  water  flew  up  where  it 
fell.  A  second  shot  sent  a  ball  through 
her  sails.  Several  shots  followed,  but  with¬ 
out  result.  The  fugitive  maintained  her 
distance  until  a  ball  damaged  her  mizen- 
mast. 

Seeing  matters  getting  serious,  the 
Englishman  starboarded  his  helm. 

“Cease  firing!”  shouted  the  commo¬ 
dore,  who  noticed  the  manoeuvre  imme¬ 
diately,  but  at  the  same  moment  the  gun 
went  off,  and  the  ball  shattered  into  frag¬ 
ments  the  port  bulwarks  of  the  three- 
master. 

The  trader  hoisted  the  white  flag  and 


reduced  his  canvas,  and  then  launched  one 
of  his  boats. 

The  Atlanta  kept  on  her  course,  and 
took  up  her  position  within  hafling  distance 
across  the  stranger’s  bows. 

A  minute  afterwards  the  captain  of  the 
three-master  mounted  the  deck  of  the 
privateer.  He  was  a  tall  man,  thin,  with 
a  tawny  complexion,  and  a  little  short 
beard,  half  hidden  under  his  chin.  He 
seemed  quite  mad  with  rage,  and,  with¬ 
out  replying  to  the  salute  of  the  commo¬ 
dore,  he  burst  out  in  a  twangy  voice  with, 
“  How  long  is  it  that  United  States  ships 
have  been  allowed  to  fire  on  peaceable 
English  merchantmen  ?  At  the  first  port 
I  come  to  I  shall  give  information  as  to 
your  proceedings,  and  report  you  as  pirates 
to  the  Admiralty.  I’ll  have  damages  and 
an  apology  for  this  insult !  ” 

“Very  good,  captain,”  replied  the  com¬ 
modore.  “  Pray  don’t  excite  yourself. 
Unless  your  accent  deceives  me,  I  will 
take  odds  you  are  a  Y'ankee — at  least  by 
birth — and  as  such,  I  think  your  eyes 
ought  to  be  good  enough  to  see  that  the 
flag  which  floats  up  there  is  not  that 
of  the  North  American  Union,  but  of 
the  Confederation  of  the  States  of  the- 
South- — of  the  slaveholders,  as  your  fellow- 
citizens  call  us.  Besides,  I  am  prepared  to 
show  you  my  letters  of  marque,  which 
authorise  me  to  cruise  in  all  seas,  and  to- 
capture  every  ship  which  bears  the  ensign 
of  the  Federals.” 

“  Well  and  good !  ”  replied  the  self- 
styled  Englishman ;  “  but  you  can  sea 
that  my  ship  carries  the  English  flag.” 

‘  ‘  Enough  of  that !  ’  ’  said  Captain  Goulard . 
“  Although  I  am  a  sailor,  the  flag  matters 
nothing  to  me.  If  you  are  English  your 
papers  will  show  it.” 

“My  papers?  Certainly.  Here  is  my 
charter-party  proving  that  the  house  of 
Nichols  and  Co. —  ” 

“  English  ?  ” 

“To  be  sure!  The  house  of  Nichols 
and  Co.,  of  Shanghai,  have  shipped  this 
cargo  of  tea — ” 

“  English  ?  ”  asked  the  commodore. 

“No,  sir;  Chinese — to  Messrs.  Scuttle- 
wood — 

“Of?” 

“Of  New  York.” 

“  Of  New  York,  a  town  renowned  for 
its  loyalty  to  the  Queen  of  England.  Now, 
captain,”  continued  Commodore  Goulard,, 
in  a  severe  tone,  ‘  ‘  a  truce  to  your  plea¬ 
santries  !  I  warn  you  that  you  are  my 
prisoner,  and  that  if  you  attempt  to  play 
with  me  I  will.run  you  up  to  the  yardarm 
What  is  your  name  ?  ” 

“John  Cumroing.” 

“  And  your  ship  ?  ” 

“  The  Blue  Boy.” 

“  Of  what  port  ?  ” 

“  Baltimore,”  replied  the  poor  officer. 

“What  did  I  tell  you,  Evans?”  ex¬ 
claimed  the  commodore,  triumphantly. 
“Well,  Captain  Cumming,”  he  continued, 
gravely,  “I  am  sorry  to  inform  you  that,  in 
virtue  of  the  powers  conferred  on  me,  I  am 
going  to  take  instant  possession  of  your 
ship,  the  Blue  Boy  ;  and,  after  fetching  out 
of  her  everything  that  is  likely  to  be  of 
use  to  my  crew,  to  set  her  in  flames  !  ” 

“Impossible!”  exclaimed  the  Yankee,, 
overwhelmed.  “You  will  not  do  that. 
I  am  ready  to  pay  any  ransom  you  ask. 
My  signature  is  well  known,  and  my 
drafts  will  be  paid  at  sight,  either  in 
Liverpool  or  London,  as  you  please.” 

“I  see  you  persist  in  taking  me  fora 
pirate,”  said  Captain  Goulard.  “  I  do  not 
want  your  money.  As  a  privateer,  recog- 
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nised  by  a  regular  Government,  I  have  to 
do  all  in  my  power  to  annihilate  the  com¬ 
merce  of  your  nation.  I  have  the  right, 
in  order  to  pay  my  crew,  who  have  no 
other  resources,  to  seize  your  cargo  and 
dispose  of  it  if  necessary  ;  but  I  am  not 
empowered  to  treat  with  you,”  and,  turn¬ 
ing  to  his  officers,  “  Mr.  Nickle,”  he  said, 
“conduct  Captain  Cumming  to  a  cabin, 
and  keep  an  eye  on  him ;  and  you,  Cap¬ 
tain  Evans,  go  and  take  possession  of  the 
Blue  Boy.” 

The  commodore’s  orders  were  imme¬ 
diately  executed.  While  the  Yankee  cap¬ 
tain  was  being  put  into  safe  keeping  the 
boats  of  the  Atlanta  boarded  the  three- 
master.  The  Federal  sailors  made  a  sem¬ 
blance  of  resistance,  but  they  were  soon 
pinioned  and  taken  on  board  the  privateer. 

If  privateers  are  not  pirates,  it  is  only 
the  patriotic  side  of  their  mission  which 
distinguishes  them — a  mission  which  has 
one  elevated  object,  since  it  affords  a  con¬ 
quered  and  oppressed  nation  a  last  arm  to 
defend  its  independence.  If  this  phase  of 
the  argument  is  disregarded,  it  is  indeed 
difficult  to  distinguish  between  a  privateer 
and  a  pirate. 

Hardly  had  they  reached  the  deck  of  the 
Blue  Boy  thau  the  sailors  rushed  to  the 
spoil.  Someopened  the hatchesand brought 
up  the  cargo  from  the  hold ;  others  pil¬ 
laged  the  cabins  and  the  saloons.  In  a 
word,  the  disorder  was  complete. 

Daniel  looked  on  in  astonishment ;  he 
could  not  understand  the  impassibility  of 
the  brave  Captain  Evans,  who,  in  the 
centre  of  the  deck,  coolly  watched  the 
plunder  going  on. 

‘'Daniel,”  said  Penguin,  “you  would 
not  be  surprised  at  all  this  if  you  knew  the 
causes  most  of  them  have  to  hate  the 
Yankees.  Captain  Evans,  whom  you  see 
there,  had  his  old  father  and  mother  living 
in  a  lovely  plantation  in  Alabama.  The 
negroes,  incited  by  the  Northerners,  mas¬ 
sacred  the  old  people  and  burnt  their 
house.  Nickle,  who  was  the  manager  of 
a  large  negro  estate  near  Baton  Bouge, 
was  tied  to  a  p>ost  by  the  revolted 
slaves  and  whipped  and  whipped  till  he 
was  left  for  dead.  And  as  for  Captain 
Goulard,  he  saw  his  ship,  which  was  his 
whole  fortune,  coolly  taken  away  from  him 
in  the  harbour  of  New  York  under  the  sole 
pretence  that  he  was  a  Southerner,  and  if 
he  was  snatched  from  the  hands  of  the 
mob  who  were,  for  the  same  reason,  going 
to  hang  him,  it  was  only  that  he  should  be 
thrown  into  a  dungeon,  from  which  he 
escaped  by  a  miracle.” 

This  speech  shows  only  too  plainly  the 
"bitter  feeling  which  the  South  bore  ait  the 
time  to  the  North.  And  that,  perhaps,  is 
one  of  the  worst  phases  of  slavery  ;  men, 
after  a  time,  get  blinded  to  its  cruel  wrong. 

“  Not  by  a  miracle,  my  lad,”  remarked 
Captain  Evans,  who  had  heard  the  last 
words  of  the  cabin-boy,  “  but  by  you,  for 
:it  was  you  who  told  me  where  my  old 
friend  was  imprisoned,  and  it  was  you  who 
helped  us  in  enabling  him  to  clear  the 
prison  walls.” 

And,  turning  to  Daniel,  he  said,  “  You 
.see  this  gallant  lad,  Penguin ;  take  my 
advice,  and  always  conduct  yourself  as  he 
has  done,  for  I  have  never  met  with  a 
braver  or  better  heart  than  his  :  ”  then  he 
took  out  his  silver  whistle  and  blew  two  or 
three  times,  and  at  once,  as  if  by  magic, 
the  tumult  was  silenced. 

The  sailors  left  what  they  were  doing 
and  respectfully  ranged  themselves  in 
double  line  before  him.  “My  lads,”  he 
said,  “the  commodore  gave  you  half  an 


hour;  that  half-hour  has  elapsed.  Take 
away  with  you  the  baggage  and  personal 
belongings  of  the  officers  and  sailors  of  the 
Blue  Boy,  so  that  they  can  have  them  when 
we  put  them  ashore.  Has  everything  been 
got  ready  to  bum  the  ship  ?  ” 

“Yes,  sir,”  said  a  quartermaster;  “we 
have  prepared  several  heaps  for  the  fires, 
and  they  are  connected  with  the  slow 
match,  according  to  your  orders,  so  that 
we  can  light  the  lot  when  we  leave.” 

“  Well,  then,  let  us  go,”  said  the  officer. 

The  privateersmen,  laden  with  booty, 
rejoined  the  Atlanta. 

“Have  you  thought  of  me  P  ”  asked 
Captain  Goulard. 

“  Yes,  commodore,”  said  Captain  Evans, 
as  he  handed  him  a  silver  chronometer,  on 
which,  as  usual,  the  name  of  the  ship  was 
engraved. 

“  Capital !  ”  replied  the  commodore  ; 
“  this  chronometer  will  take  the  first  place 
in  the  collection  I  have  promised  to  pre¬ 
sent  to  our  President.  As  to  the  money, 
we  must  put  it  into  the  ship’s  chest ;  and 
as  to  the  merchandise,  we  must  stow  it  in 
the  hold  And  the  ship— have  you  attended 
to  my  orders  ?  ” 

“Look,  captain!”  and  as  he  spoke  a 
sheet  of  flame  shot  forth  from  every  open¬ 
ing  of  the  unfortunate  Blue  Boy.  The 
flames  soon  leapt  up  the  masts,  and  then 
the  hull  looked  like  a  burning  brazier. 
The  shades  of  night  came  on  to  add  to 
the  sublime  horror  of  the  spectacle,  and 
finally  a  bluish  flash  sprang  up  to  the  sky, 
a  formidable  explosion  followed,  and  dark¬ 
ness  settled  over  the  deep  as  a  prolonged 
hurrah  from  the  Confederates  saluted  the 
disappearance  of  the  Yankee  clipper. 

(To  be  continued.) 


THE  ILL-USED  BOY; 

OR,  LAWRENCE  HARTLEY’S 
GRIEVANCES. 

Bv  Mrs.  Eiloatit, 

Author  of  “Jaclc  and  John,"  etc.,  etc. 

CHAPTER  XVI. — AVIIAT  BEFELL  LAWRENCE  BY 
THE  WAYSIDE. 


where  they 
were  resting  was  on  the  high  road  from 
High  Beech,  and  farther  on  there  were 
various  ways  leading  to  different  parts  of 
the  Forest.  It  would  have  been  wiser, 


so  far  as  the  Carrs  and  their  friends  ' 
were  concerned,  if  they  had  walked  on 
a  little  farther  and  taken  one  of  these 
latter  roads.  But  Lawrence  was  too 
tired  out  to  give  very  much  thought  to 
that  matter ;  and  as  to  Robert,  he  would 
only  have  been  too  thankful  for  a  ride 
home  in  one  of  the  carriages  of  the  Carrs 
or  any  of  their  friends.  He  sat  and  waited 
now,  looking  very  wistfully  along  the  road 
for  a  suitable  conveyance. 

“  If  he  wasn’t  so  grand  a  van  might 
do,”  thought  poor  Robert,  “  and  there'll 
be  plenty  of  them  coming  along.”  " 

So  there  were,  and  one  or  two  of  the 
people  in  them,  seeing  Robert  looking  so 
tired,  asked  him,  good-naturedly,  if  he 
would  like  a  lift,  to  which  he  always 
shook  his  head,  thanking  them  at  the 
same  time.  Lawrence  slept  on,  and  Robert 
would  have  been  glad  to  sleep  too,  he  was 
so  tired  with  the  troubles  of  the  day. 
Presently  a  van  came  by,  drawn  by  four 
horses  ;  it  was  in  the  fashion  of  those  that 
cockney  visitors  to  Jersey  so  delight  in — 
seats  from  one  side  to  the  other,  entirely 
open,  and  capable  of  holding  between 
thirty  and  forty  people. 

It  was  a  grand  affair,  freshly  painted, 
and  same  of  the  children  had  flags,.  (I 
dare  not  say  how  many  of  them  there  were, 
for  children  never  seem  to  count  on  these 
occasions.)  They  shouted  and  waved  the 
flags,  and  seemed  in  as  overflowing  spirits 
as  if  they  had  only  started  that  hour. 
There  were  plenty  of  mothers  and  fathers 
too  amongst  them,  and  these  seemed  as 
happy  as  the  children.  The  driver  sat  in 
his  glory  alone,  but  as  they  drew  near  to 
Robert  he  slackened  his  pace,  looked 
curiously  at  his  horses,  and  then  stopped 
and  alighted.  Something  was  wrong  with 
the  harness  of  one  of  the  leaders,  and  he 
had  not  perhaps  examined  it  quite  so  care¬ 
fully  at  starting  as  he  should  have  done. 
Some  of  the  men  got  down  to  see  if  they 
could  help  him,  and  then  some  of  the 
Women  got  down  to  see  what  they  were 
about,  and  then  some  of  the  children — the 
elder  ones  went  to  look  after  their  mothers, 
and  presently  the  grass  was  alive  with 
people  chattering,  laughing,  and  even 
romping,  with  all  their  might. 

They  were  poor  working  folks  from  the 
East  End,  evidently,  and  they  were  enjoy¬ 
ing  their  holiday  as  only  such  people  can. 
Robert  was  quite  glad  to  see  their  happi¬ 
ness  ;  at  the  same  time  he  hoped  they  would 
not  wake  Lawrence,  who  would  be  very— 
indignant  at  finding  himself  in  such  com¬ 
pany. 

Presently  Robert  found  a  small  band 
creeping  into  his,  and  heard  a  joyful  little 
voice  crying,  “We’ve  found  you  adain  ! 
Turn  home  with  us  now  ;  ”  and  there  was 
the  small  boy  whom  he  had  restored  to 
his  mother.  His 
sister  was  not  far 
off,  and  his  mother 
followed  and 
thanked  Robert 
so  warmly  for  his 
care  of  her  “  pre¬ 
cious  babies  ”  that 
he  was  quite  over¬ 
powered.  She  had 
not  had  time  to  do 
so  before,  she  told 
him,  he  had  run 
away  so  soon,  and 
it  had  quite  trou¬ 
bled  her  to  think 
what  he  must  have 
thought  of  her. 

Then  there  came  another  voice,  “Marster 
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Robert!  Marster  Robert!  Tew  think  of 
cornin’  on  yow  like  this  !  ’  and  there  was 


Sally  Grout,  clean  and  smart,  with  a  new 
bonnet  and  a  bright  cotton  gown,  beam¬ 
ing  all  over  with  delight  and  happiness. 
“  I’ve  got  a  day  out,  Marster  Robert,  and 
my  aunt,  Mrs.  Simeox  here  [she  pointed 
to  the  mother  of  the  children],  said  I  could 
dew  nout  better  than  come  to  the  Forest 
with  her.  An’  it  was  yow  that  found  her 
little  ones !  Tew  think  o’  that !  An’ 
yow’re  so  tired,  naow !  Yow’re  never 
goin’  tew  walk  home  for  sure  ?  Do  ’ee 
come  along  with  us,  we’ll  take  the  little 
’uns  on  our  laps,  an’  squeeze  as  tight  as 
herrin’s,  but  we’ll  make  room  for  yow  !  ” 

“  You’re  not  fit  to  walk,  sir,  if  I  may 
make  bold  to  say  so,”  said  Mrs.  Simeox ; 
“  you  look  dead  beat !  And  is  that  your 
friend  there  ?  ”  she  asked,  curiously. 
“Won’t  he  catch  cold  without  his  jacket 
now  the  night  air  is  coming  on  ?  ” 

“  I’m  afraid  he  will,”  said  Robert,  and 
took  off  his  jacket  and  laid  it  on  the 
sleeper.  “I  shall  do  without,”  he  said, 
turning  to  Mrs.  Simeox,  who  looked  sur¬ 
prised  at  the  action.  “  I’ve  got  a  waist¬ 
coat;  he  hasn’t.  We’ve  had  a  spill,”  he 
went  on,  seeing  that  she  was  very  much 
puzzled  by  Lawrence’s  appearance,  “  and 
my  cousin  got  stunned  without  my  know¬ 
ing  it,  and  while  I  was  catching  the  horse 
some  gipsies  stole  his  clothes.” 

Mrs.  Simeox  looked  at  the  sleeper  more 
curiously  than  ever;  then,  with  an  “  Ex¬ 
cuse  me,  sir,”  laid  her  hand  on  Lawrence’s 
head  and  shook  her  own.  “He’ll  have  a 
bad  illness  if  he  doesn’t  mind,”  she  said; 
“  he  looks  just  as  my  poor  dear  husband 
did  before  the  fever  took  him.  You  mind, 
Sally,  my  writing  to  your  mother  about 
it?” 

Sally  shook  her  head  in  answer,  and 
added,  “  He  do  look  very  bad,  for  sure !  ” 

Several  of  the  people  had  now  gathered 
round  them,  and  there  were  various  re¬ 
marks  passed  on  Lawrence’s  appearance. 
He  was  called  a  “  swell  out  of  luck,”  “  a 
tramp  too  tired  to  get  as  far  as  the 
Union,”  till  Mrs.  Simeox  hushed  them,  and 
said  the  poor  fellow  was  ill,  and  the  young 
gentleman,  his  cousin,  did  not  know  how 
to  get  him  home. 

During  all  this  Lawrence  never  woke. 
It  is  true,  the  good  folks,  seeing  him 
asleep,  did  not  speak  very  loud;  but  he 
was  thoroughly  tired  out,  and  had  not  yet 
recovered  the  effects  of  his  fall.  His  very 


drowsiness  added  to  Robert’s  alarm;  he 
must  be  ill  to  sleep  like  this  with  all  this 
talk,  even  in  hushed  tones,  going  on  around 
him. 

“I  don’t  know  what  I  shall  do,”  he  said, 
“about  getting  him  home ;  he  can’t  walk, 
and  no  cabs  seem  to  pass  here,  and  I  think 
he  ought  to  be  in  bed,  and  perhaps  have 
the  doctor.” 

Sally  shook  her  head  again,  more 
solemnly  than  ever.  “  He  do  look  queer, 
for  sure,”  she  said  again,  and  Mrs.  Simeox 
agreed  with  her. 

“Where  does  he  live?”  said  a  good- 
natured  looking  man  to  Robert. 

‘  ‘  Clapton  ;  very  near  the  end  of  the  Lea 
Bridge  Road.” 

“Lend  a  hand,  mates,”  said  the  man; 
“  we’ll  find  room  for  him  somehow  ;  ”  and 
before  Robert  well  knew  what  they  were 
about  they  had  Lawrence  on  the  van,  just 
behind  the  driver,  with  Mrs.  Simeox  sup¬ 
porting  him  in  a  most  motherly  manner  on 
one  side,  and  Sally  nestling  up  to  him  like 
a  sister  on  the  other.  The  little  ones  were 
placed  on  the  same  seat,  and  Robert  was 
told  there  was  plenty  of  room  for  him  near 
them. 

Robert  did  not  know  what  to  do  ;  these 
people  were  so  kind  and  good,  and  how 
could  he  hurt  them  by  telling  them  that  a 
pleasure  van  was  not  just  the  equipage  for 
a  young  gentleman  like  Mr.  Lawrence 
Hartley.  Besides,  he  was  really  anxious 
to  get  Lawrence  home,  and  there  seemed 
no  chance  of  any  other  conveyance.  So 
he  resigned  himself  to  his  position,  put  on 
his  jacket,  which  Sally  handed  to  him  with 
“Doan’t’ee  catch  cold,  Marster  Robert  ; 
aunt  has  put  her  own  shawl  round  Marster 
Hartley.” 

And  so  the  good  creature  had,  and  they 
went  on  for  a  mile  very  comfortably,  till 
the  motion  and  the  fresh  air  roused 
Lawrence,  and  he  sat  upright  and  almost 
screamed  with  horror  as  he  realised  his 
position. 

“  Doan’t  ’ee  now  !  doan’t  ’ee,  Marster 
Lawrence,”  said  Sally,  “  or  your  poor  head 
will  be  worse  nor  ever.” 

“  I  say,  Hartley,  you’ve  got  a  good  load 
there,”  called  out  a  clear  boyish  voice  that 
Lawrence  knew  but  too  well,  and,  looking 
round,  he  saw  Reginald  Carr  whirled  past 
on  the  front  seat  of  his  father’s  waggonette, 
while  Mr.  and  Mrs .  Carr  and  a  number  of 
their  friends  were  behind. 

Once  more  let  us  do  as  the  novel-writers 
do,  and  draw  a  veil  over  our  hero’s  feel- 
ings. 

(To  be  continued.) 


RUGBY  FOOTBALL,  AND  HOW  TO 
EXCEL  IN  IT. 

By  Dr.  Irvine,  the  Scottish  Captain, 
part  VIII. 

s  to  dress,  every  club  should  have  a  uniform, 
and  it  should  be  what  its  name  signifies,  and 


give  uniformity  of  appearance  to  the  men  in  the 
field.  Nothing  looks  worse  than  to  see  a  team 
some  in  knickerbockers,  some  in  trousers,  some 
striped  like  a  tiger,  others  like  a  zebra.  It 
should  be  a  sine  qua  non  that  the  men  turn  out 
in  uniform  in  all  matches.  As  to  the  colours 
of  a  uniform,  choose  any  you  please  ;  your  diffi¬ 
culty  will  be  to  find  an  arrangement  of  colours 
which  has  not  been  already  hit  upon  by  another 
club.  Perhaps  Mr.  Macneil  Whistler,  of  aesthetic 
celebrity,  might  arrange  a  harmony  in  sage- 
green  and  brick-red,  or  something  equally 
hideous,  which  would  do.  I  should  recommend 
any  player  asking  me  as  to  a  football  dress  to 
wear  no  cap,  a  closely-fitting  jersey  of  hard 
material  with  a  single  button  at  the  neck,  and 
a  linen  collar,  well-fitting,  but  not  too  tight  ; 
a  belt  or  not,  just  as  he  pleases,  but  flannel 
knickerbockers,  made  loose,  with  a  back-strap 
to  tighten  them  round  the  waist  ;  tightly- 
knitted  worsted  stockings  ;  and,  above  all — and 
below  all — comfortable  boots..  He  should  wear 
no  cap,  because  though  he  did  it  would  not  re¬ 
main  on  one  minute.  There  is  such  a  thing  as 
a  football-cap,  but  that  is  simply  a  swagger 
tiling — a  trophy  reserved  for  those  who  have  got 
to  the  top  of  the  tree  in  their  school,  chib, 
county,  or  country,  and  is  more  for  ornament 
than  use.  The  tighter  the  jersey  round  the 
neck  the  better,  so  long  as  it  does  not  impede 
breathing,  for  a  loose-necked  jersey  is  simply  a 
temptation  to  your  opponent  to  collar  you  by 
the  neck  ;  and  if  you  have  once  experienced 
either  the  utter  helplessness  of  being  collared  by 
the  neck  even  by  a  man  of  half  your  size,  or 
the  bleak  nakedness  of  running  up  the  field 
with  the  shreds  of  your  jersey  flying  behind 
you,  you  will  not  wish  the  sensation  renewed. 
Wear  your  knickerbockers  loose,  they  give  free 
play  to  your  legs,  and  in  them  you  look  like  a 
gentleman.  I  have  known  men  who  habitually 
turned  out  in  practically  skin-tights.  They 
were  big,  muscular  men,  and  looked  very  formid¬ 
able  and  very  nasty,  reminding  one  of  coster¬ 
mongers  stripped  to  run  a  race,  and  before  one 
had  played  half  the  time  against  them  the  gilt 
was  off  the  gingerbread,  and  they  were  utterly 
helpless,  puffing,  and  at  the  point  of  suffoca¬ 
tion. 

So  don’t  try  to  give  yourselves  a  formidable 
appearance,  and  don’t  be  deluded  into  thinking 
it  looks  like  sporting  men  to  straddle  on  to  the 
ground  in  tight  garments,  making  your  muscles 
stand  out  to  the  uttermost,  and  shrugging  your 
shoulders  up  to  your  ears  like  professional 
runners.  1  take  note  of  this  because  it  is  a 
failing  among  players  rather  on  the  increase, 
especially  in  clubs  whose  ranks  are  recruited 
from  second-rate  schools  and  the  various  popular 
athletic  clubs  which  are  springing  up  so  plenti¬ 
fully  all  round.  Have  comfortable  boots  or  you 
are  nowhere.  Some  men — and  crack  players, 
too — I  have  known  always  to  play  in  shoes. 
Well,  as  in  the  case  of  the  coalheaver’s  shrewish 
wife,  who  was  for  ever  venting  her  ill-nature  on 
him,  when  asked  why  he  stood  it,  he  replied, 
“It  pleases  she,  and  doan’t  hurt  oi,”  so  with 
these  players,  it  pleases  them  and  don’t  hurt 
anybody  else,  only  I  should  like  to  know  what 
their  ankles  are  made  of. 

I  should  advise  all  players  to  play  in  lacing 
boots,  stout  upper  leathers,  holes,  net  hooks,  for 
the  laces,  and  strong  single  leather  soles.  The 
best  plan  is  to  wear  a  pair  of  good  new  boots 
for  some  weeks  till  they  are  comfortably7  into 
the  shape  of  your  foot,  and  then  consecrate 
them  to  football.  After  a  game,  always  have 
them  scraped  clean,  greased,  and  laid  aside  till 
again  wanted.  Best  keep  two  pairs  of  football 
boots.  You  will  find  very  great  advantage  in 
adopting  a  practice  which  has  become,  I  may 
say,  universal  within  the  last  tert  years — that 
is,  to  have  bars  or  knobs  of  stout  leather  placed 
on  the  sole  to  grip  the  ground.  There  are 
various  arrangements,  hut  I  think  the  best  is 
to  have  three  knobs,  placed  like  the  three  spikes 
in  cricket  shoes,  and  a  bar  across  the  tip  of  the 
toe  ;  the  heel  needs  nothing. 

To  show  the  extravagant  length  men  will  go 
sometimes  in  their  desire  to  be  peculiar,  I  have 
seen  one  man  trot  on  to  the  ground  to  play  a 
match  in  running  shoes  with  spikes  an  inch 
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long  and  sharp  as  needles.  That  was  a  country- 
club,  and  he  was  easily  settled.  I  have  also  seen 
a  man,  not  in  a  country  club,  come  on  to  the 
ground  to  play  half  back  with  no  shoes  at  all, 
simply  stockings,  with  chamois  leather  soles. 
How  to  settle  him  was  the  question. .  One  simply 
would  not  play  against  him,  and  perhaps  feel 
his  toes  being  crunched  beneath  one’s  heel  in 
the  act  of  tackling  him,  and  yet  there  is  no  law 
requiring  boots  or  shoes  to  be  worn.  At  last  the 
inspiration  struck  us ;  projecting  nails  are  for¬ 
bidden,  and  rather  than  exhibit  his  pedal  digits, 
he  consented  to  put  on  boots.  Remember, 
though,  the  dress  is  an  important  thing,  and  a 
neat  and  clean  dress  is  a  desirable  thing.  The 
dress  doesn’t  make  the  player  ;  and  you  will 
often  see  the  greatest  duffer  of  a  side  the  most 
noticeable  for  the  neatness,  cleanness,  and  com¬ 
pleteness  of  his  rig-out. 

(To  be  continued.) 


FIREWORKS :  HOW  TO  MAKE 
THEM  SAFELY  AND  WELL 

By  ait  “M.D.” 

i. 


Eff  parents  and 
guardians  but  may 
be  inclined,  at  first 
blush,  to  regard 
papers  on  the  art  of 
pyroteclmy,  or  fire¬ 
work-making,  as 
dangerous.  They 
may  suggest  to  their 
naturally  sensitive 
minds  all  kinds  of 
accidents,  explosive 
and  otherwise,  culminating  in 
Captain  Shaw  and  a  visit  from 
the  fire  brigade.  Let  them, 
however,  observe  the  word 
“  safely  ”  in  my  title  and  take  heart  of  grace, 
and,  if  further  assurance  be  needed,  let  me  in¬ 
form  them  that  the  writer  himself  is  a  parent, 
and  was,  once  upon  a  time,  a  boy.  Boys  will 
dabble  in  fireworks  anyhow,  and  it  is  surely 
well  that  they  should  know  how  to  do  so  with 


safety. 


“  Ah  !  well  do  I  remember 


That  night  in  drear  December,” 


when  I  started  away  from  my  reverend  daddy’s 
house  to  seek  the  bleak  hillside  and  there  let  off 
my  first  rocket.  Although  its  manufacture  had 
been  a  labour  of  love  with  me  for  nearly  a  week, 
I  am  sorry  to  confess  it  did  not  go  well ;  a  more 
unsatisfactory,  more  irregularly  erratic  rascal  of 
a  rocket  I  never  yet  saw.  Indeed,  the  only 
consoling  thing  about  it  was  the  final  bang. 
That  was  fine  !  It  astonished  me,  and  sent  me 
home  happy,  but  with  stars  in  my  eyes,  to 
dream  of  future  success  and  pyrotechnic  glory. 
But  it  must  be  remembered  that  my  tools  were 
all  of  the  rudest,  collected  from  my  father’s 
studio,  my  mother’s  work-basket,  and  the 
kitchen  ;  and  that  my  only  guide  to  the  beauti¬ 
ful  art  was  an  old — old,  but  greatly-treasured — 
volume  called  “Arts  and  Sciences.”  My  labora¬ 
tory  was  the  fowl-house — I  had  been  expelled 
from  the  barn,  where  I  had  first  commenced 
operations.  “  I  shouldn’t  care  about  the  barn 
being  burned,”  my  father  had  quietly  explained, 
“but  it  won’t  matter  so  much  about  blowing 
up  a  hen  or  two.  ” 

I  was  most  successful  with  crackers  and 
squibs,  though  ;  I  could  make  them  by  the 
dozen  in  a  very  short  time,  and  very  effectual 
my  schoolmates  and  myself  found  them  on  the 
annual  examination  nights,  when  the  young 
town  roughs  made  a  point  of  mobbing  the  old 
grammar  school  of  Aberdeen.  I  used  to  make 
my  fireworks  doubly  strong  for  an  occasion  like 
this,  and — they  told  a  tale.  But  I  do  not  re¬ 
member  ever  having  an  accident,  although  in 
those  days  I  had  even  to  meal  my  own  gun¬ 
powder  ;  now,  of  course,  you  buy  it  ready 
mealed. 

In  making  the  few  and  simple  fireworks 


which  I  am  about  to  describe,  there  is  no 
manner  of  reason  why  the  reader  should  meet 
with  or  cause  any  accident,  either  personal  or 
otherwise,  so  long  as  ordinary  precautions  are 
used.  These  precautions  I  will  duly  notify, 
but  just  one  or  two  practical  hints  before  com¬ 
mencing  : — - 

1.  Have  your  little  workshop  or  laboratory 
out  of  doors  if  possible. 

2.  Keep  everything  strictly  in  its  place,  and 
that  place  a  dry  place. 

3.  Have  your  bottles  containing  powders  and 
acids  in  a  box  or  cupboard  by  themselves,  all 
carefully  and  correctly  labelled. 

4.  Have  such  materials  as  paste,  dip,  match- 
paper,  quick-match,  gum-water,  hemp,  and 
thread  (which  you  can  buy  at  the  firework- 
maker’s)  all  ready  to  hand. 

5.  Buy  your  paper  at  the  firework-maker’s, 
and  ask  them  to  kindly  cut  it  for  you,  naming 
the  kind  of  firework  you  wish  to  make.  This 
will  save  you  the  trouble  of  cutting  it  yourself, 
and  the  danger  of  creating  sparks  by  sharpen¬ 
ing  your  knife  anywhere  near  to  explosive  mate-  j 
rial. 

6.  Always  keep  your  work-table  or  board 
scrupulously  clean  and  dry  and  smooth. 

7.  Never  take  any  bottle  out  that  you  do  not 
actually  want,  and  put  whatever  you  use  imme¬ 
diately  back  when  you  have  done  with  it. 

8.  Never  have  an}'  mixtures,  explosive  or 
otherwise,  lying  exposed  in  saucers  or  basins 
unless  you  are  actually  engaged  filling  cases. 

9.  Do  all  your  work  by  daylight,  and  avoid 
hurry. 

10.  Professional  pyrotechnists  use  manyhandy 
tools.  If  you  have  money  you  can  see  some  of 
these  and  purchase  if  you  choose  ;  but  remem¬ 
ber  that  paucity  or  simplicity  of  tools  does  not 
prove  that  a  man  is  not  a  good  workman  ;  quite 
the  reverse,  in  fact. 

11.  You  cannot  be  too  particular  about  the 
purity  and  dryness  of  your  chemicals.  Buy 
them,  not  at  a  chemist’s  shop,  but  at  some 
respectable  establishment  where  they  give  them¬ 
selves  out  as  manufacturers  of  such  things,  and 
can  warrant  them  genuine. 

For  making  cases  you  will  need  paste,  and  I 
may  as  well  tell  you  here  how  to  make  it. 
Take  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  good  flour,  and 
rub  it  up  with  a  pint  and  a  half  of  cold  rain¬ 
water.  Mix  with  this  a  little  alum — say,  a 
small  teaspoonful  of  the  powder  ;  this  makes 
the  paste  stronger,  and  more  easily  worked. 
When  you  have  mixed  it  thoroughly,  and 
broken  every  lump,  it  must  be  boiled  and  well 
stirred  until  perfectly  soft  and  homogeneous. 
A  less  quantity  may  be  made,  as  it  does  not 
keep  long. 

Match-paper  is  thus  made.  Get  some  of  the 
ordinary  blue,  paper  of  the  shops — I  mean  the 
kind  you  find  laid  over  boxes  of  collars,  cuffs, 
gloves,  etc.,  in  drapers’  establishments;  it  is 
about  the  thickness  of  writing-paper,  but  softer. 
You  can  easily  manage  to  forage  some  from  the 
house,  so  it  will  cost  nothing.  Having  procured 
your  paper,  get  half  an  ounce  of  saltpetre  and 
dissolve  it  in  about  three  ounces  of  warm  water. 
Dip  your  paper  in  this,  and  afterwards  dry  it 
carefully  by  the  fire,  or,  more  safely  still,  in  the 
sun.  If  you  have  any  of  the  solution  left  after 
making  what  you  want,  dip  some  pieces  of 
thick  brown  paper  in  it.  This  will  come  in 
handy.  Having  dried  your  match-paper,  store 
it  in  a  dry  place. 

What  is  called  quiclc-match  is  made  of  three- 
strand  lamp-cotton,  soaked  in  a  mixture  of 
meal-powder  in  gum-water,  and  dried. 

Gum-water  should  be  made  and  bottled.  It  is 
composed  of  half  an  ounce  or  more  of  gum-arabic, 
dissolved  in  eight  ounces  of  water.  Simply  put 
the  gum  in  the  bottom  of  the  bottle  and  pour 
on  the  water  ;  it  will  dissolve  in  twenty-four 
hours  if  you  shake  it  occasionally,  and  more 
quickly  if  the  water  he  warm. 

Paper  and  thread  you  ought  to  buy  at  the 
firework  shops  ;  if  not,  make  any  kind  come  in 
handy.  You  will  soon  learn  from  experience 
what  is  wanted.  A  bit  of  ordinary  beeswax  will 
be  found  handy  to  rub  your  threads  with  before 
using. 

(To  be  continued.) 


OUR  NOTE  BOOK. 


Wreck  Regis¬ 
ter  and  Cha*rt 
tor  1879-80. — 
The  last  issue  of 
the  Wreck  Re¬ 
gister  clearly 
shows  that, 
along  with  the 
expansion  of  our 
shipping  inte¬ 
rests,  disasters 
at  sea  continue  to 
maintain,  unfortu¬ 
nately,  their  wonted 
pre-eminence,  2,519 
wrecks  having  occur¬ 
red  on  our  coasts 
and  seas  last  year.  Taking  the  aggregate  num¬ 
ber  of  shipwrecks,  the  total  is  truly  start¬ 
ling.  Here  is  the  sad  record  : — 1854  (last  six 
months).  458  ;  1855,  1,141  ;  1850,  1,153  ;  1857, 
1.143  ;  1858,  1,170  ;  1859,  1,416;  1860,  1,379  ; 
1861,  1,494  ;  1862,  1488  ;  1863,  1,664  ;  1864, 
1,390  ;  1865,  1,656  ;  1866,  1,860  ;  1867,  2,090  ; 
1868,  1,747  ;  1869,  2,114  ;  1870,  1,502  ;  1871, 
1,575  ;  1872,  1,958  ;  1873  (six  months),  967  ; 
1873-4,  1,803  ;  1874-5,  3,590;  1875-6,  *3,757  ; 
1876-7,  4,164;  1877-8,  3,641;  1878-9,  3,002; 
and  1879-80,  2,519  ;  making  a  total  number 
of  wrecks  in  twenty-six  years  of  51,841,  and, 
what  is  still  more  lamentable,  the  actual  loss 
from  these  very  shipwrecks  of  18,550  lives,  a 
total  nearly  equal  to  the  number  of  men  who 
man  the  British  Fleet.  Distressing  as  this  fear¬ 
ful  loss  of  life  undoubtedly  is — apart  entirely 
from  the  vast  destruction  of  property  recorded 
— the  loss  of  life  would  have  been  truly  appalling 
in  the  absence  of  the  ceaseless  exertions  during 
the  same  period  of  the  National  Lifeboat  Insti¬ 
tution,  supplemented  by  those  of  the  Coastguard 
and  the  Rocket  Brigades,  under  the  supervision 
of  the  Board  of  Trade.  In  corroboration  of  this 
fact,  we  note  that  the  number  of  lives  saved  by 
the  lifeboats  during  the  same  period  is  no  less 
than  18,736.  Such  a  record  of  noble  deeds  done 
as  this  statement  shows  needs  no  comment,  for 
it  stands  alone  in  the  world’s  history  as  regards 


saving  life  from  shipwreck,  and  is  a  monument 
of  Christian  philanthropy,  of  dauntless  intre¬ 
pidity,  and  of  the  ingenuity  of  the  age  in  which 
we  live.  Readers  of  the  Boy’s  Own  Paper 
when  they  hear  of  storms  at  sea  would  do  well 
to  consult  the  Y7reck  Chart  which  we  published 
in  our  last  volume,  iu  connection  with  the 
lifeboat  articles  entitled  “Battles  with  the 
Sea ;  ”  and  also  to  remember  in  their  prayers 
those  who  are  exposed  to  the  perils  of  the  deep. 


The  Hdiiour  of  Examinations. — At  a 
London  School  Board  meeting,  a  short  time 
ago,  the  Rev.  Canon  Daniel,  reporting  on  the 
candidates  for  scholarships  presented  by  City 
companies,  said  that  some  of  the  papers  would 
afford  amusing  problems  to  those  persons  who 
believe  that  there  is  always  a  good  reason  for  a 
wrong  answer.  Some  of  the  more  extraordinary 
answers  were  as  follows: — “The  climate  of 
England  determines  to  be  rather  unhealthy  on 
account  of  its  having  so  many  smells  and  stinks, 
such  as  tanners,  and  many  others.”  “  The  Old 
World  naturally  was  Europe,  and  now  the  New 
AV orld  is  Europe,  Asia,  etc.”  “Buenos  is  in 
Germany  ;  Ayres  is  in  France.”  The  history 
papers  contain  statements  of  a  still  more  start¬ 
ling  character  “  Milton  wrote  a  sensible  poem 
called  ‘Canterbury  Tales.’”  “Magna  Charta 
was  so  that  the  people  should  not  worship  the 
place  where  Moses  died.”  “  Magna  Charta  was 
ordered  by  the  king  to  be  beheaded.  He  fled 
to  Italy,  but  was  captured  and  executed.” 
“  Free  trade  means  not  connected  with  any  other 
establishment,  and  charging  no  discount.”  One 
boy  described  Henry  II.  as  doing  penance  for 
his  share  in  Becket’s  death  by  walking  bare¬ 
foot,  and  receiving  “  wacks  with  a  berch  !  ” 
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OUR  PRIZE  COMPETITIONS. 

(Third  Series.) 

VIII.— Taxidermy  Competition. 

Dy  reference  to  Vol.  III.,  page  296,  it  will  be 
seen  tliat  we  wrote  as  follows  : — 

“  The  ‘  Boy’s  Own  Museum’  articles  (appear¬ 
ing  in  Nos.  91  to  103)  being  now  completed,  it 
may  encourage  and  stimulate  those  who  are  try¬ 
ing  to  carry  into  practice  the  information  therein 
afforded,  if  we  open  a  competition  in  connection 
with  the  subject.  We  offer,  therefore,  Two 
Prizes,  of  the  value  of  Two  Guineas  and  One 
Guinea,  for  the  best  preserved  specimen  of 
natural  history  that  may  reach  us  by  April  30th, 
1881.  Crows,  owls,  moles,  rabbits,  rats,  etc., 
will  readily  suggest  themselves  as  suitable  ob¬ 
jects  to  work  upon.  This  competition  is  open 
to  readers  of  all  ages  up  to  twenty-one  on  equal 
terms.  ” 

We  are  glad  to  be  able  to  report  that  a  goodly 
number  of  readers  entered  this  competition, 
most  of  them  admitting,  too,  that  the  whole  of 
their  knowledge  of  taxidermy  had  been  derived 
from  the  illustrated  articles  in  our  pages.  In¬ 
deed,  of  the  prize-winners,  two  at  least  state 
that  they  knew  nothing  whatever  of  the  subject 
before  reading  the  papers  ;  and  the  fact  of  their 
heading  the  list  of  competitors  may  serve  to 
show  how  expert  they  have  already  become. 

Birds  appear  to  have  been  the  most  favoured 
objects,  the  crow  leading  in  point  of  numbers, 
though  field-mice,  stoats,  etc.,  were  also  sent 
in. 

The  First  Prize  we  have  had  to  divide  between 
two  competitors,  who  ran  each  other  so  close 
that  it  was  impossible  to  decide  between  them. 
The  Second  Prize  we  have  had  to  divide  for  a 
similar  reason,  and  also  find  it  necessary  to 
include  a  third  competitor  in  the  division.  It 
will  be  further  seen  that  we  have  awarded 
several  other  Prizes,  wholly  additional  to  what 
we  offered.  We  feel  very  pleased  at  the  hearty 
way  our  readers  have  entered  upon  a  study  that 
is  calculated,  while  affording  many  a  pleasant 
and  profitable  hour,  to  train  eye  and  hand  and 
understanding  for  the  sterner  work  of  life.  Our 
Award,  then,  is  as  follows  : — 
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LEASE  note  tlibt  next 


week  *)ur  Special 
Christmas  Double 
Number  will  be  is¬ 
sued,  price  2d.  Ex¬ 
tra  copies  slutuld  be 
ordered  at  once.  Will 
our  readers,  who 
have  doultless  not 
forgotten  the  Double 
Humber  'which  we 
prepared  far  them 
last  year,  make  the 
fact  of  the  present 
issue  as  widely 
knoicn  in  their  va¬ 
rious  circles  as  pos¬ 
sible  ? 


Football  and  Others. — The  badge  upon  several  of  the 
“footballers’’  in  our  coloured  plate  is  known  as  the 
“English  International  Badge,”  and  signifies  that 
the  players  decorated  with  it  have  had  the  honour 
of  being  selected  to  play  for  England  versus  Scotland 
and  Wales.  The  badge  is  considered  one  of  consi¬ 
derable  distinction  in  the  football  world. 

BcpERIA. — Thanks  for  the  good  opinion  ;  but  as  your 
father's  name  is  not  given  we  cannot  use  the  quota¬ 
tion. 


First  Prizes. — One  Guinea  each. 
William  Macleay  (aged  17  years),  4,  Hunt- 
ley  Place,  Inverness. 

Harry  Beecher  (aged  19  years),  Beechwood, 
Dalkey,  co.  Dublin. 

Second  Prizes. — HD.  6d.  each. 

George  Shell  (aged  17  jrears),  Stainsby-by- 
Heatb,  Chesterfield. 

^  William  John  Colborne  (aged  15),  Carlton 
Villa,  Granada  Road,  Southsea. 

F.  B.  Parkinson  (aged  18  years),  Cruzille 
Villa,  Prestbury  lload,  near  Cheltenham. 

Third  Prizes. — 7s.  6d.  each. 

Douglas  J.  Mounsey  (aged  16  years),  4,  Wil¬ 
mington  Terrace,  Eastbourne. 

H.  PI.  Stacey  (aged  16  years),  New  Street 
Academy,  Great  Dunmow,  Essex. 

Fourth  Prizes. — 5s.  each. 

Charles  Jaques  (aged  17  years),  High  Street, 
Pinner. 

J.  Holgate,  50,  Strand,  Lower  Walmer, 
Deal. 

Certificates. 

It  ILLIAM  I1ALL,  Cheviot  Street,  Wooler,  Northumber¬ 
land. 

Morris  Headley,  4,  Prince  Street,  Bridlington  Quay. 
Victor  H.  McCowen,  4,  Prince  s  Quay,  Tralee,  Ireland. 
-J.  W.  Williams,  Mitton,  Stourport,  Worcestershire. 


A  Chemist.— The  only  recipe  needful  is— give  up  the 
hateful  practice  at  once  and  for  ever;  and  if  the 
general  health  has  suffered,  consult  any  respectable 
medical  practitioner,  and  avoid  as  you  would  your 
worst  enemies  the  cruel  advertising  sharks. 

Alfred  and  Others.— The  Index  of  Vols.  i.  and  ii. 
consisted  of  but  a  few  pages — in  the  first  volume  of 
two  only— and  was  printed  on  the  ordinary  “news” 
paper,  lienee  we  found  it  possible  to  present  it  free. 
This  year  the  title  and  index  consists  of  twelve 
pages,  is  specially  illustrated,  and  is  printed  on  a 
very  superior  rolled  paper.  If  you  will  take  the 
trouble  to  compare  it  with  its  predecessors,  the 
smallest  glimmering  of  common  sense  will  tell  you 
why  we  have  to  charge  one  penny  for  it.  The  cover 
for  Vol.  i.  cost  less  than  that  for  Vols.  ii.  and  iii.  for 
the  very  simple  reason  that  there  is  less  of  it— in 
other  words,  the  first  volume  embraced  only  nine 
months’  numbers,  the  others  twelve.  As  regards  the 
coloured  plates,  you  cannot  expect  to  obtain  a  packet 
of  thirteen  at  the  same  price  as  a  packet  of  four  or 
five ! 

Henleyiensis. — As  we  have  already  treated  on  that 
portion  of  the  Thames,  it  is  hardly  worth  while  you 
sending  your  notes,  unless  you  should  have  some¬ 
thing  very  special  indeed  to  say. 

Header  of  the  “Boy’s  Own  Paper.”— A  corre¬ 
spondent  writes:  “The  Highbury  Institute  (North 
London)  of  Science,  Art,  and  Literature  lias  been 
successful  in  passing  the  candidate  for  Advanced 
Stage  of  Building  Construction  at  the  South  Ken¬ 
sington  examination.  This  speaks  well  for  the  draw¬ 
ing-masters  of  the  college,  as  the  test  questions  are 
difficult  for  a  yaung  student.  The  fortunate  winner 
of  the  prize  is  Francis  J.  Bancroft,  a  junior  in  the 
Highways  Department,  Islington  Vestry,  and  a 
reader  of  the  Bor’s  Own  Paper.” 

Drawino  Suggestion.  —  An  artist  correspondent 
writes  :  “  Since  your  boys  seem  to  take  much  interest 
in  drawing,  it  may  interest  them  to  know  that  the 
use  of  one  of  those  porcelaid  memorandum  tablets 
for  sketching  on  with  pencil  is  capital  practice  for 
drawing  on  wood,  as  the  respective  surfaces  are  very 
similar.” 

Fair  Play.— 1.  Had  you  read  the  paper  carefully  you 
would  have  saved  yourself  a  good  deal  of  unnecessary 
excitement.  The  successful  candidates  do  get  a  cer¬ 
tificate,  and  the  articles  go  to  the  hospitals.  You 
can  send  the  money  there  too  if  you  like ;  it  is  not 
for  us  to  say  what  you  shall  do  with  it.  2.  Does  not 
the  statue  tell  you  ? 

H.  Charman.— 1.  The’ wild  flower  called  round  Ewell 
“Hundred  Holes"  (from  the  spots  in  its  leaves)  is 
the  Hypericum  perforatum,  or  common  St.  John's 
Wort.  2.  There  is  no  charge. 

Excelsior. — When  bicycle  riding,  as  in  your  ease,  is 
obviously  doing  you  harm,  you  should  leave  it  off. 

Samchtsgninnejdber.— We  admire  your  brevity,  but 
not  your  clearness.  What  do  you  mean  ? 

Bulldog. — The  keeper  has  no  business  under  any  cir¬ 
cumstance  to  take  your  rod  away  from  you,  and  you 
can  put  the  law  in  action  against  him.  He  can  only 
warn  you  off  the  ground.  He  ought  not  to  interfere 
without  cautioning  you  ;  and,  unless  in  very  special 
instances,  has  no  right  to  say  anything  at  all  if  you 
were  fishing  on  the  highway.  If  it  occurs  again 
consult  a  solicitor. 


Excelsior  (Whitchurch).— “Eifle  Exercises  and  Mus¬ 
ketry  Instruction  for  the  Snider  Eifle”  is  out  of 
print.  The  recruits  of  volunteers  are  put  through  a 
course  of  musketry  previmis  to  being  dismissed 
recruit  drill.  Becruits  in  their  first  year  only  are 
entitled  to  fire  for  the  recruits’  prizes,  but  they  must 
be  boiul-fide  recruits,  as  men  joining  one  corps  from 
another  are  not  considered  recruits,  and  are  not 
allowed  to  compete  for  these  prizes.  Should  recom¬ 
mend  close  attention  to  aiming  and  position  drill, 
which  can  be  practised  at  home,  as  practice  is  better 
than  mere  theoretical  knowledge  in  musketry. 

A  Cricketer.— If  when  the  hall  hit  the  roof  it  fell  out 
of  bounds,  and  had  to  roll  back  again  into  bounds  to 
be  caught,  you  were  not  out.  If  it  never  went  out 
of  bounds  you  were  out.  Such  matters  should  be 
agreed  upon  before  a  match  commences. 
Left-hander. — Constant  practice  would  enable  you 
to  do  what  you  want.  My  croft  is  left-handed  ;  so 
are  Platts,  G.  G.  Iiearne,  Barlow,  Bylott,  Morley, 
Scotton,  Barratt,  Lillywhite,  Emmett,  and  many 
others. 

Antonio  el  Cubano. — 1.  All  pronounced  as  spelt  ex¬ 
cept  Dolgelly,  in  which  the  first  of  the  two  Is  lias  the 
aspirate  sound,  and  Clwyd,  which  is  pronounced  as 
with  a  long  u.  2.  “By  Uck  and  by  Crack"?  (Oh 
dear!  oh  dear!)  Hook  and  Crook,  Antonio!  The 
poor  on  some  manors  were  allowed  to  go  into  the 
forest  for  rvood  with  a  hook  and  a  crook,  and  what 
they  could  not  reach  with  the  short  hook  they  did 
witli  the  longer  crook.  Hence  they  got  their  fuel 
somehow— by  hook  or  by  crook. 

Jack  Tar.; — 1.  Mr.  Gladstone’s  residence,  Hawarden,  is 
pronounced  Harden.  2.  Yes. 

Mart. — The  Pilgrims’  Boad  you  meet  with  near  Guild¬ 
ford  starts  from  Southampton.  Its  course  can  be 
traced  by  the  side  of  the  downs  as  you  walk  towards 
Gomshall  by  the  lines  of  yews. 

IV.  L. — 1.  Many  thanks  for  your  suggestion,  which  we 
will  carefully  consider.  2.  You  will  hardly  succeed 
in  cutting  mounts  ;  your  best  plan  is  to  mount  draw¬ 
ings  on  plain  card.  Cut  mounts  are  made  out  of 
sheet  cards,  which  are  known  by  the  number  of 
sheets  of  paper  they  are  made  up  of— thus  three- 
sheet  card,  four-sheet  card,  and  so  on.  They  are 
always  cut  on  the  slant,  as  you  have  doubtless 
noticed,  and  the  gilt  paper  is  pasted  on.  You  can 
cut  card  very  sharply  by  having  a  sheet  of  glass 
underneath  it.  The  American  glass-cutters,  sold  at 
a  shilling  and  less,  are  all  very  well  for  a  day  or  two, 
but  they  soon  lose  their  hardness,  and  are  useless. 
There  is  nothing  like  a  glazier’s  diamond. 

Volcanoes. — The  following  instructions,  by  which  any 
boy  can  make  his  own  volcano,  are  sent  by  VV.  L. : 

“  Buy  several  pounds  of  clean  iron  filings,  and  a 
somewhat  larger  quantity  of  flowers  of  sulphur. 
Mix  the  two  together,  and  knead  them  well  with 
water  into  a  stiffish  paste.  Then  wrap  this  pudding 
in  a  cloth,  and  put  another  cloth  about  it  which  has 
been  smeared  with  common  or  coal-tar.  Dig  a  hole 
in  some  quiet  corner  of  your  garden,  pop  your  dump¬ 
ling  into  it,  and  cover  it  well  up  with  earth,  treading 
it  down  firmly  with  your  feet. 

“  Not  many  hours  will  elapse  before  you  will  see 
the  ground  swell  like  a  molehill,  an  eruption  will 
ensue,  and  you  will  lie  the  happy  possessor  of  a 
Stromboli  of  your  own.” 

S.  L.— Great  as  is  the  number  of  our  constantly  in¬ 
creasing  correspondents,  they  do  not  amount  to  one 
in  a  thousand  of  our  subscribers,  and  the  answers  to 
them  must  consequently  trite  an  extremely  subordi¬ 
nate  place  to  the  articles  for  the  amusement  and 
instruction  of  our  readers.  We  do  not  and  cannot 
answer  a  tithe  of  the  questions  sent  to  us,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  we  are  not  able  to  find  space  for 
the  replies.  Ail  we  can  do  is  to  make  a  selection, 
and  the  few  we  select  are  nearly  always  further 
diminished  by  some  of  them  being  crowded  out  when 
we  go  to  press. 

Billy  Greenham.— 1.  A  soldier  salutes  with  his  left 
hand  when  his  right  is  occupied  ;  and  if  you  meet  a 
lady  of  your  acquaintance  when  you  are  carrying 
anything  in  your  right,  and  caunot  shift  it,  you  must 
lift  your  hat  with  youi’  left ;  but  always  use  the  right 
hand  when  possible.  2.  Always  put  your  knife  and 
fork  on  the  plate,  and  place  them  together  when  you 
send  up  for  a  second  helping  or  have  finished  ;  and 
the  reason  of  this  is  simply  that  when  the  knife  and 
fork  are  together  on  the  empty  plate  there  is  more 
room  for  tire  carver  to  place  the  slice  on  it,  and  in 
clearing  away  it  saves  time  for  the  servant  to  find 
them  side  by  side,  instead  of  having  to  move  them 
together  first.  The  forming  an  obtuse  angle  with 
your  knife  and  fork,  as  recommended  in  some  books, 
is  quite  exceptional. 

Brother  Jonathan. — An  umpire  has  no  power  to 
order  a  striker  out  unless  appealed  to,  and  he  has  no 
right  to  suggest  an  appeal.  Once  “over”  is  called 
the  chance  has  gone,  and  the  umpire  was  justified  in 
refusing  to  entertain  the  case  after  you  had  been  so 
long  making  up  your  minds  what  to  do. 

A.  X.  P. — Yours  is  something  like  geometry  if  it 
allows  you  to  prove  that  sixtybfive  things  take  up  no 
more  space  than  sixty-four  of  the  same  size.  You 
had  better  try  again,  and  you  will  find  that  Tortoise 
was  right,  and  that  liis  method  was  just  as  remark¬ 
able  for  its  efficiency  as  its  novelty. 

B.  W.  A.  V. — A  piece  of  platinum  wire  placed  in  the 
circuit  of  an  electric  battery  will  get  red-hot  with¬ 
out  any  trouble  on  your  part,  if  the  battery  is  of  any 
strength.  Leclanclid's  is  the  cell  usually  employed 
for  bell  work,  and  might  suit. 


Tl]e  ISoyV  Owi\  Paper. 


C.  W.  E.— 1.  Surnames  have  not  existed  for  ever,  as  you 
set  m  to  think.  They  were  not  adopted  all  at  once, 
but  gradually  came  into  use,  as  it  became  difficult  to 
distinguish  one  man  from  another  by  his  baptismal 
name  alone.  In  many  cases  difficulties  of  this  sort 
did  not  exist,  and  hence  a  surname  was  not  adopted ; 
and  many  of  the  reigning  houses  have  no  surname  in 
the  proper  acceptation  of  the  term  because  their 
members  are  sufficiently  distinguishable  without  one. 
This  should  always  be  borne  in  mind  when  you  hear 
people  talking  about  the  Queen's  surname.  Guelfs 
and  Ghibelins  were  the  names  of  two  political  parties 
in  the  Middle  Ages— one  supported  the  Pope,  the 
other  the  Emperor.  The  German,  and  original  and 
correct  form,  is  Welfs  and  Waiblingen,  whose  history 
we  have  already  given.  2.  Hew-en-den.  3.  Two  shil¬ 
lings  each. 

QlbERE.— Hutton’s  method  for  the  extraction  of  any 
root  whatever  was  to  call  the  index  of  the  given 
power  n,  and  then  find  by  trial  a  number  nearly 
equal  to  the  required  root,  and  call  it  the  assumed 
root.  The  assumed  root  should  then  be  raised  to  the 
power  whose  index  is  n,  and  then,  as  7i+l  times 
this  power  added  to  n— 1  times  the  given  number  is  to 
n — times  the  same  power  added  to  n+1  times  the 
given  number,  so  is  the  assumed  root  to  the  true 
root  nearly.  The  number  thus  found  may  be  em¬ 
ployed  as  a  new  assumed  root,  and  the  operation 
repeated  to  find  a  still  more  approximate  result. 
The  ordinary  method  for  the  extraction  of  the  higher 
roots  would  require  too  many  figures  for  us  to  give 
it  here.  The  sixth  root  is  the  square  root  of  the 
cube  root,  the  eighth  the  square  root  of  the  fourth 
root,  the  tenth  the  square  root  of  the  fifth  root,  and 
so  on. 

F.  J.  A.  Matthews.— 1.  The  number  of  combinations 
possible  in  games  of  chess  is  of  course  limited,  but 
if  worked  out  the  figures  would  more  than  fill  this 
line.  2.  Your  walk  was  very  fair,  and  through  an 
interesting  country,  but  we  have  no  room  for  further 
notice. 

Athletic  Student.— Outdoor  exercise  is  the  best,  and 
the  chief  of  all  is  walking— never  neglect  that.  For 
rapid  development  of  muscle  perhaps  the  Indian 
clubs  are  the  best,  but  it  depends  so  on  circum¬ 
stances  that  we  cannot  advise. 

A.  It.  T.  I.  S.  T.— 1.  The  same  as  other  sketches,  but 
rarely  from  lay  figures.  2.  The  burin  is  the  instru¬ 
ment  with  which  the  engraver  cuts  lines  in  copper, 
zinc,  or  steel,  and  it  is  worked  forwards.  It  varies 
in  size  and  sliape,  according  to  the  work  required. 
Wood  engravers'  tools  consist  of  gravers,  gouges,  and 
chisels  of  all  patterns.  3.  Pre-Raphaelite  was  a  term 
sarcastically  applied  to  a  rising  school  of  painting 
from  an  idea  that  its  members  endeavoured  to  simu¬ 
late  the  mannerisms  of  the  artists  before  Raphael, 
the  fact  being  that  they  simply  attempt  to  represent 
Nature  as  they  see  it,  and  without  the  convention¬ 
alities  and  sacrifices  of  truth  which  had  so  long 
crippled  the  art.  4.  We  have  no  space  for  art  cri¬ 
ticism,  but  we  do  not  think  very  highly  of  the  paint¬ 
ing  you  allude  to.  It  is  a  pity  it  had  to  be  finished 
after  the  sitter's  death.  5.  Of  no  consequence — 
other  people  are  often  the  same. 

Alpha  (Lancashire)  —Other  articles  of  the  kind  on 
Chemistry  will  be  given  in  the  course  of  time  ;  every¬ 
thing  in  turn.  Outdoor  amusements  naturally  de¬ 
mand  a  first  place. 

Pat  P.  II.  (Oldham.)— 1.  The  pictures  are  produced  by 
engraving.  2.  When  sketches  are  sent  from  abroad, 
they  are  either  re-drawn  on  the  wood  by  draughts¬ 
men,  who  give  any  needful  finishiDg-touehes,  or  if 
they  are  already  of  a  sufficiently  finished  kind,  they 
are  simply  photographed  on  the  wood,  and  then 
engraved. 

Penzance. — 1.  The  coloured  plate  of  Birds’  Eggs  is 
still  obtainable,  but  only  with  the  Monthly  Part  with 
which  it  was  published,  or  in  the  packet.  2.  We 
cannot  undertake  to  return  eggs,  etc.,  sent  for  veri¬ 
fication.  Very  many  reach  us  broken — evidently  in 
transit— and  we  should  not  like  to  feel  in  anyway 
responsible. 

Jack  and  John.— A  similar  inquiry,  addressed  to  the 
writer  of  the  poem  himself.  Robert  Browning,  has 
brought  the  following  reply:  “There  is  no  sort  of 
historical  foundation  for  the  poem  about  ‘  Good 
News  to  Ghent'  (?  Aix).  I  wrote  it  under  the  bul- 
"  ark  of  a  vessel,  off  the  African  coast,  after  I  had 
been  at  sea  long  enough  to  appreciate  even  the  fancy 
of  a  gallop  on  the  back  of  a  certain  good  horse 
‘  York,’  then  in  my  stable  at  home.  It  was  written 
in  pencil  on  the  fly-leaf  of  Bartolio’s  ‘Simboli,’  I 
remember.” 

M.  G. — William  Beldham,  the  cricketer,  who  died  in 
1802,  aged  ninety-six,  was  the  father  of  thirty-nine 
children— twenty-eight  by  bis  first  wife,  and  eleven 
by  his  second. 

Lorna  Doone. — The  fragment  is  probably  a  piece  of 
ebonite  or  vulcanite  of  modern  manufacture. 

•A.  B.— 1.  No.  2.  No  matter  how  great  the  speed  may 
be,  it  must  take  longer  to  travel  a  hundred  miles 
than  it  does  one  mile,  provided  that  the  conditions 
are  the  same,  and  hence  all  such  statements  regard¬ 
ing  electricity  must  be  understood  iu  a  metaphorical 
souse  merely. 

The  Weelclij  Numbers  of  our  First  Volume  are 

now  out  of  print,  but  the  Monthly  Parts  can  still  be 

obtained,  as  can  also  both  the  Numbers  and  Parts  of 

Vols.  IT.  and  III. 


(Contributions  received  to  November  1st,  1881.) 

£  s.  d. 

Amount  previously  acknowledged  . .  422  5  21 
Oct.  24.— Two  Brothers  (St.  George's  Road), 

Is.  :  J.  G.  Fenn,  Cd.  ;  Arthur  Hendry  (St. 

John's  Wood),  Is.  ;  Ernest  Hendry,  Is.  ; 

Wm.  Alton  (Farnboro’),  Is. ;  -Tas.  F.  Ross 
and  Brothers  (Perth),  3s.  6d. ;  Edinburgh, 

2s. ;  Whelfordtonians,  Is.  Cd.;  J.  Gregory 
(Winton),  Is.  Id.  ;  L.  A.  Vidler  (Sutton 
Valence),  6d.  ;  W.  H.  Wright  (Lausanne), 

2s.  6d.  ;  Per  Wm.  J.  Stevenson'(Portroy), 

£2  2s.  6d. ;  John  and  Tom  McCrae  (Guelph, 

Canada),  £1 ;  W.  Driffield  (York),  2s.  ; 

W.  James  Hunter  (St.  Andrews),  2s.  ; 

John  M.  Robinson  (Haltwliistle),  2s.  Cd. ; 

Per  J.  Cleave,  4s.  OJd.  .  4  8  | 

Oct.  25.— Tom  Caley  (Leeds),  Is.;  A.  J.  Fow¬ 
ler  (Hackney  Road),  Is.;  Arthur  E. Tomlin 
(West  Green),  2s.  Cd.  ;  Charles  Purdue 
(Boscombe),  6d. ;  E.  Brooks,  Is.  ;  Edgar 
Bray  (Deighton),  Cd.  ;  Joshua  Randle 
(Foleshill),  Is.  Cd.  ;  A  Shop  Boy,  Is.  Cd.  ; 

Thomas  Buckingham  (Foleshill),  Is.  Cd.  ; 

Per  James  H.  Wild  (Bury,  Lancashire), 

£1 10s.  ;  Walter  C.  Smith  (Aberdeen),  2s. ; 

W.  E.  V.  (Derby),  2s. ;  Per  H.  E.  Edwards 
(St.  George’s  School,  Brampton,  Hunts), 

£1  10s.  ;  E.  G.  N.,  Is.  ..  3  1C  0 

Oct.  26.— Per  A.  Archibald  P.  Reid  (Ros- 
neath),  £5  15s.  Cd.;  Grigg,  2s.;  William  G. 

Stannard  (Brinstead),  Is.  6d. ;  The  Reed- 
ham  Boys,  per  Geo.  Draycott,  11s. ;  Ernest 
C.  Williams  (Richmond,  Surrey),  2s.  ; 

L.  E.  Neale  (Aston),  Cd. ;  Per  S.  Hopkins 
(Poole),  8s.  Cd . ;  Per  J.  S.  Salmon  (Mil¬ 
ford),  £1  5s.  ;  Stanley  (Nottingham),  3s. ; 

Per  W.  II.  Langford,  4s. ;  Indian  Chief 
(Ramsgate),  Is. ;  Barwick  Brothers  (Scar- 
boro’),  2s.  Cd.  ;  T.  J.  W.,  5s.  ;  T.  G.  W., 

Is.  ;  R.  L.,  2s.  ;  L.  H.  (Heathfield),  2s.  ; 

Per  James  Brander  (Lossiemouth),  10s.  ; 

G.  N.  Bryant  (Forthampton),  2s.  ;  Percy 
Walters  (Harrogate),  Is . 

Oct.  27. — Per  A.  T.  Chapman  (Birmingham), 

£1  8s. ;  Sidney  and  Harry 
Durrant  (Wood  Green), 

9d. ;  James  Meadows 
(Blaxhall),  Is.  Cd. ;  H. 

White  (Manchester),  Is. ; 

Per  Irwin  Harris  (Ennis, 
co.  Clare),  £1  Is.  ;  Per  F. 

Pearson,  3s.;  Per  H.  V. 

McArthur  (Portsmouth), 

£1;  Bill  Snooks  (Bradford), 

Is.  ;  M.  S.  S.  (Forfarshire), 

Is.  ;  Per  R.  E.  Nelson 
Younger  (Ipswich),  £2  2s. 

5  19  3 

Oct.  28.— E.  H.  Rosbottom 
(Deane),  Is. ;  Lindum  (Lin¬ 
coln),  2s.  ;  Per  M.  A.  Kava- 
nagh  (Bournemouth),  3s. 

Cd.;  C.  P.,  Is.  Cd. ;  Boy 
from  Heckmondwike,  2s.  ; 

Harry  R.  Norris,  2s.  6d.; 

Norman  A.  Norris,  2s.6d.: 


L.  C.  Corn-  £  s.  d. 
ford  (Win¬ 
chester),  4s. 

Id.  ;  Per 
C  harlotte 
Dotesio(Sut- 
ton,  Surrey), 

£7 Is.  Cd.;  J. 

Y.,  2s.  6d.; 

Per  H.  D. 

Banks  (Bex¬ 
ley  Heath), 

4s.  6d. ;  Wal¬ 
ter  J.  Bun- 
ney  (Leices¬ 
ter),  2s.  fid.  ; 

W  a  s  d  a  1  e 
Screes 
(Gateshead', 

Is.;  M.  P.  C. 

C  .  ,  per 
George 
Haynes,  9s. 

Cd .  9  0  7 

Oct.  29.— Per 
James  J.  Ridler  (Kilkenny),  £2  10s.  ;  J. 

W.  Maclver  (Ryde),  Is.  ;  Per  Joseph 
Holt  (Rawtenstall),  15s.  Cd.;  Per  Frank 
Cliase  (Kingsbridge),  £3  7s.  ;  Per  F.  P. 

Bristow  (Ramsgate),  £1  2s.  ;  M.  Hale 
(Sheffield),  10s.  ;  Edwd.  Pereival  Dickin 
(Northampton),  £2;  B.  Mocatta  (Cleve¬ 
land  Square),  2s.  CJd.  ;  Dodo  Macrae,  5s.  ; 

Muscular  Christianity,  53.  ;  C.  P.  Bodger 
(Peterboro’),  2s.  Cd.;  Marcus  Duval  (Ham¬ 
mersmith),  6d.  ;  Wm.  Halpin  Greville 
(Clapham),  Is.  ..  . 11  2  ©J- 

Oct.  31.— Per  Edward  Blackie,  14s.  2d.;  Per 
J.  W.  Cook  (Sheerness),  Cs.  2d. ;  Per  J. 

Barber,  3s.  6d.  ;  Walter  Stiles  (Milden- 
hall),  2s.  4d.  ;  Per  Thomas  R.  Strang 
(Newcastle-ou-Tyne),  14s.  Cd.  ;  Per  A.  C. 

Stamer  (Stafford),  ls.lOd. ;  C.  E.  Courtenay 
(Exeter),  Is.  ;  Per  H.  Taylor  (Baildon), 

12s.  6d.  ;  Per  G.  E.  Leach  (Rochdale), 

£1  10s.  3d.;  Per  P.  Harsley  (Sheffield),  4s.; 

E.  J.  M.  C.  (Eddleston,  N.  B.),  Is.  Cd.  . .  4  11  £> 

Nov.  1.— Thunderbus  (Huddersfield),  Is.  ; 

Per  W.  J.  Yroung(Hitchin),  Is.  3d.  ;  Anony¬ 
mous,  6d. ;  Bert  Shylock,  Is.  ;  John  Izod 
]  (Long  Marston),  2s.  Od.  ;  F.  S.  and  Emily 
;  (East  Ham),  2s. ;  A  Few  Gilders  (Etruria), 

4s,;  Per  Arthur  M.  Mitchell  (Wellington, 

Somerset),  7s.  6d.  ;  Per  Geo.  Win.  Chen- 
nell  (Bishop  Sumner's  School,  Hale,  Sur¬ 
rey),  £1 ;  W.  A.  Scrivener  (Abingdon), 

Is.  6d.  ;  Blue  Peter,  Is.  ;  W.  F.  C.  Hume 
j  (Port  Elizabeth,  Cape  of  Good  Hope),  10s. ; 
j  David  M.  Hume  (Ditto),  10s.  ;  Clias.  S.  F. 

Hume  (Ditto),  2s.  6d.  ;  Exitio  est  Avidum 
Mare  Nautis,  2s.  Gd.  ;  Per  W.  Youngman 
j  (Long  Eaton),  £2  103.  9d.  ;  Per  T.  C.  Ne- 
I  ville  (Leamington),  £1 ;  G.  A.  Graves 
j  (Bedford),  Is.;  St.  Margaret's  S.  S.  (West¬ 
minster),  9s.  6d.  . .  . .  , .  . .  7  14  6 
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[Drawn  by  R.  C.  Woodville. 


A  Wild  Flight  in  a  Wild  Land.— See  “Alfonso  and  Gregorio. 
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ALFONSO  AND  GREGORIO; 

OR, 

THE  BURNING  ISLAND. 

CHAPTER  I. 

"‘“■'■“i he  small  fort  of  Salem,  in 
!  Brazil,  is  situated  on  the 

right  bank  of  the  River 
Amazon,  almost  opposite 
Para,  and  some  leagues 
from  the  sea.  It  is  the 
most  wearisome  place  in 
the  world  to  stay  in,  if 
we  may  believe  what  tra¬ 
vellers  say;  and  Don  Luis 
Vagaert,  from  the  time 
that  he  was  appointed 
lieutenant-governor,  be¬ 
came  one  of  the  most  me¬ 
lancholy  officers  in  the 
whole  Brazilian  army. 

The  garrison  consisted 
of  not  more  than  a  hun¬ 
dred  soldiers.  Under  the 
walls  of  the  citadel  was 
a  poor  village  which  gave 
shelter  to  about  a  hundred  negroes,  of  both 
sexes,  and  in  addition  there  might  be 
found  among  them  from  time  to  time  some 
Indians,  just  emerging  from  a  state  of 
cannibalism,  who  came  to  dispose  of  the 
produce  of  their  hunting  expeditions. 

The  governor-in-chief  lived  at  Bahia. 
Accordingly  Don  Luis  Yagaert  found  him¬ 
self  absolute  master  of  the  fort.  Besides 
the  functions  of  lieutenant-governor  he 
discharged  those  of  a  magistrate,  and 
administered  justice  without  appeal. 

In  order  to  overcome  his  feeling  of 
mnui  Don  Luis  had  on  his  arrival  given 
up  all  his  time  to  field-sports  ;  hut  when 
he  had  laid  down  in  his  bedroom  a  carpet 
made  up  of  the  skins  of  twenty  tigers 
which  he  had  killed,  the  lieutenant- 
governor  was  obliged  to  own  to  himself 
that  jaguars  dead  or  alive  gave  him  no 
further  amusement.  He  then  set  to  work 
to  attack  the  alligators,  but  after  a  time 
the  alligators  also  failed  to  interest  him. 
Then  he  fancied  that  possibly  snake-hunt¬ 
ing  might  afford  him  the  diversion  he  so 
much  wished  for,  and  accordingly,  arming 
himself  with  a  bottle  of  sal  ammoniac, 
he  started  in  quest  of  rattle-snakes,  whip- 
serpents,  and  all  kinds  of  venomous  reptiles. 

He  ended  by  making  a  magnificent  col¬ 
lection  of  them  :  it  was  reported  that  in  his 
room  might  be  seen  a  beautiful  flower- 
stand  which  had  come  from  Paris,  in 
which  about  fifty  flowers  of  a  particular 
sort  afforded  a  home  to  as  many  living 
coral  serpents. 

Now  a  coral  serpent  is  the  most  charm¬ 
ing  reptile  in  the  world ;  of  a  bright  red 
colour,  and  about  as  long  as  a  penholder, 
it  lives  in  the  calixof  a  flower,  from  which 
on  the  slightest  provocation  it  darts  out 
upon  any  one  who  ventures  to  disturb  it, 
and  its  bite  causes  almost  instantaneous 
death. 

It  happened  one  day  that  Pedro  Barjas, 
a  private  soldier,  and  JohD,  a  sergeant  in 
the  same  regiment,  conceived  the  idea  of 
going  secretly  to  see  for  themselves 
whether  what  was  said  about  tbis  wonder¬ 
ful  collection  was  really  true.  They  en¬ 
tered  this  famous  room  by  the  window, 
and  looked  about  with  much  curiosity  for 
the  flower-stand.  It  was  placed  against 
the  wall  opposite  the  door.  The  two  sol¬ 
diers  approached  it ;  Pedro  trembling, 
John  switching  carelessly  a  light  cane 


which  he  held  in  his  hand.  It  was  cer¬ 
tainly  a  wonderful  sight  which  met  their 
eyes.  In  almost  every  flower  a  coral  serpent 
lay  coiled  up,  and  seemed  to  be  drinking  in 
the  perfume  which  exhaled  from  it.  Four 
or  hve  humming-birds  were  fluttering 
round  the  flower-stand,  and  every  now 
|  and  then  one  of  the  serpents,  wearied  by 
j  the  buzzing  of  their  wings,  made  a  dart  out 
of  the  flower  and  sprang  towards  the  bird, 
which  however  it  never  succeeded  it  catch¬ 
ing.. 

All  at  once  John’s  face  assumed  a  sin¬ 
gular  expression.  Choosing  the  moment 
J  when  Pedro,  growing  a  little  bolder,  drew 
|  nearer  to  the  flower-stand  to  get  a  better 
view  of  these  wonderful  creatures,  the 
sergeant,  as  a  sort  of  practical  joke,  put 
his  cane  near  the  stalks  of  the  plants, 
where  these  terrible  reptiles  were  sleeping, 
and  by  a  quick  motion  of  his  hand  caused  a 
series  of  vibrations  among  these  homes  of 
sudden  death. 

Then  quick  as  thought  he  saved  himself 
by  leaping  out  through  the  window.  A 
hundred  sharp  hissings  sounded  in  Pedro’s 
ears,  who  in  his  turn  endeavoured  to  save 
himself  by  flight ;  but  scarcely  had  he 
reached  the  courtyard  when  he  fell  faint¬ 
ing  to  the  ground.  His  brother,  who  was 
mounting  guard  at  the  door  of  the  lieu- 
tenant-governor,  threw  down  his  musket 
and  rushed  to  his  assistance.  It  was  too 
late  ;  five  or  six  serpents  had  inflicted  their 
bite  on  the  poor  soldier.  He  turned  livid 
and  expired  on  the  spot,  having  scarcely 
had  time  to  tell  his  brother  what  had  hap- 
pened. 

Alfonso  Bacas,  the  brother  of  the  dead 
man,  threw  himself  on  the  corpse,  kissed 
its  forehead,  then  returning  to  his  post  he 
took  up  his  gun  and  loaded  it,  a  report 
was  heard,  and  Sergeant  John  fell  mortally 
wounded.  A  few  minutes  later  the  lieu¬ 
tenant-governor,  returning  to  the  fort, 
learnt  what  had  taken  place,  gave  the 
order  for  the  arrest  of  Alfonso,  and  an¬ 
nounced  that  the  next  day  a  court-martial 
would  sit  to  try  the  murderer,  who  twenty- 
four  hours  afterwards  was  brought  before 
Don  Luis  Yagaert  and  found  guilty  :  and  as 
the  lieutenant-governor  felt  himself  that 
day  more  than  usually  out  of  spirits,  he  pro¬ 
nounced  the  sentence  of  death  in  an  imper¬ 
turbable  tone  of  voice.  The  execution  wa3 
appointed  to  take  place  the  following  day. 

Never  since  the  fort  and  village  of  Salem 
had  been  in  existence  had  a  capital  sentence 
been  pronounced,  either  against  one  of  the 
inhabitants  or  against  one  of  the  soldiers 
of  the  garrison.  So  that  it  was  quite  an 
event,  and  the  lieutenant-governor,  who  no 
doubt  had  judged  Alfonso  Ba^ as  entirely 
according  to  the  dictates  of  his  conscience, 
still  was  not  quite  at, his  ease. 

At  nine  o’clock  on  the  Thursday  morning 
there  was  quite  a  crowd  on  the  ramparts. 
Perhaps  the  word  crowd  may  seem  an  ex¬ 
aggeration  ;  but  after  all  everything  is  re¬ 
lative,  and  as  the  entire  population  of  Salem 
were  present  ©n  the  occasion,  it  would  be 
hypercritical  to  remark  that  elsewhere  a 
collection  of  a  hundred  men  would  scarcely 
be  dignified  by  the  name  of  an  assemblage. 

All  the  garrison  were  under  arms.  The 
lieutenant-governor  on  horseback  was  to 
preside  over  the  execution,  and  whilst  a 
picket  of  twelve  men  went  to  fetch  the 
prisoner,  Don  Luis  Yagaert  placed  himself 
at  the  head  of  his  troop,  which  was  formed 
in  military  square  on  the  place  of  exe¬ 
cution. 

The  lieutenant-governor’s  watch  showed 
that  nine  o’clock  had  arrived.  A  shudder 
ran  through  all  who  were  present,  still  the 


prisoner  had  not  yet  made  his  appearance. 
Don  Luis  Vagaert  was  very  pale,  but  yet 
did  not  seem  over-anxious  to  learn  the 
reason  of  a  delay  so  much  out  of  harmony 
with  all  military  discipline.  At  last  the 
sergeant  who  was  in  command  of  the 
picket  of  execution  arrived  quite  oat  of 
breath,  and  making  excited  gestures 
before  he  was  able  to  speak,  gave  the  lieu¬ 
tenant-governor  to  understand  the  prisoner 
had  escaped. 

At  this  news  Don  Luis  regained  his 
natural  colour,  even  went  so  far  as  to  utter 
a  sigh  of  relief,  and  muttered  to  himself, 

“  This  Alfonso  is  not  only  a  good-hearted 
man,  but  a  fellow  of  some  intelligence. 
His  escape  is  an  event  the  most  unexpected 
and  the  most  agreeable  that  could  have 
happened  ;  we  shall  pass  at  least  a  week  in 
looking  for  him,  and  I  hope  we  shall  not 
find  him.  Still  all  the  more  reason  for 
starting  in  pursuit  of  him.” 

“Comrades,”  cried  the  lieutenant-go¬ 
vernor  from  his  saddle,  “the  prisoner  has 
for  the  moment  succeeded  in  evading  the 
rigour  of  the  law.  Our  duty  is  to  do  all  in 
our  power  to  see  that  Alfonso  Ba<jas,  who 
has  been  condemned  by  a  regularly  consti¬ 
tuted  tribunal  to  be  shot,  should  be  retaken 
and  executed  with  as  little  delay  as  possible. 
We  must  therefore  set  to  work  at  once,  and 
a  reward  of  twenty  douros  shall  be  given 
to  any  sergeant  or  private  soldier  who 
shall  bring  him  in  dead  or  alive.  Forward  ! 
March !” 

Then,  resuming  his  soliloquy,  Don-  Luis 
said  to  himself, 

“  He  must  have  got  a  good  start  by  tbis 
time.  I  might  just  as  well  have  offered  a 
hundred  thousand  douros.” 

(To  be  continued.') 


Ido  not  know  what  it  was,  whether  the  plum- 
pudding  was  too  rich  or  the  mince-pies  too 
appetising,  or  whether  it  was  caused  by  the 
mistake  of  eating  the  plums  pulled  out  of  the 
snapdragon,  but  the  result  admits  of  no  doubt. 
On  the  night  of  Christmas  last  1  had  a  night¬ 
mare. 

Nightmares  are  of  various  kinds.  There  is 
the  simply  unpleasant  one  where  you  are  con¬ 
scious  all  the  while  that  it  is  only  a  nightmare, 
and  that  you  can  wake  when  you  please.  This 
kind  is  generally  the  result  of  sleeping  on  your 
back.  But  to  sleep  on  the  back  of  a  regular 
nightmare  is  much  worse.  I  pass  by  the  more 
usual  forms  of  this  infliction — the  falling  over- 
precipices,  or  down  forty  million  stairs,  the 
vision  of  an  approaching  train  with  a  total 
inability  to  get  out  of  its  way,  and  so  on.  I 
wish  only  to  relate  my  own  experience  on  that 
eventful  night,  which  seemed  to  last  so  long 
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'  :liat  when  I  woke  and  heard  it  was  Boxing' Day 
1  at  once  concluded  it  was  the  Boxing  Day  of 
'1882. 

It  took  me  some  time  to  compose  myselt  to 
sleep.  My  thoughts  were  too  active.  I  re¬ 
viewed  the  events  of  the  day,  and.  thought  ol  a 
lot  of  brilliant  things  I  meant  to  say  at  dinner, 
but  either  forgot  or  failed  to  lead  up  to.  I 
composed  some  impromptus  for  future  use, 
turned  my  mind  on  the  question  of  Free  Trade, 
thinking  that  was  a  soothing  subject,  then 
drifted  on  to  the  South  African  question.  I 
had  not  considered  it  in  all  its  bearings  before  I 
became  conscious  that  there  was  only  one  way 
of  settling  the  matter — viz. ,  by  going  to  Africa 
myself.  So  I  went,  making  the  journey  in 
something  under  half  a  second.  It  was  not 
part  of  my  intention  to  explore  the  wilds  of 
Zululand  by  myself,  but  to  my  surprise  I  found  I 
was  there  alone  and  unarmed.  I  should  not  have 
minded  that  so  much  if  it  had  not  been  for  the 
•electric  lamps  that  were  hung  so  thickly  on  the 
trees  that  the  light  was  overpowering.  Then 
one  of  them  moved.  I  looked  up  and  saw  that 
it  was  borne  by  an  immense  elephant,  who 
advanced  towards  me.  He  waved  it  over  my 
head,  and  I  had  a  full  view  of  the  interior  of 
his  mouth.  But  I  had  not  come  to  South 
Africa  to  inspect  elephantine  dentistry,  even 
under  the  most  favourable  circumstances,  so 
plucking  np  courage,  I  moved  down  a  tunnel  of 
the  Underground  Kailway. 

Clapham  Junction  soon  came  in  sight,  and 
York  Minster  bells  merrily  chimed  in  the  dis¬ 
tance.  I  felt  that  I  had  not  crossed  the  ocean 
for  nothing.  As  I  spoke  the  captain  came  up 
and  reminded  me  that  I  had  not  paid  my  pas¬ 
sage-money.  Here  was  a  situation!  In  the 
heart  of  a  trackless  forest  without  arms  or  legs 
— I  mean  arms  or  money — ly-the-by,  I  had 
legs,  why  not  use  them?  I  did,  and  soon  put 
three  thousand  miles  between  myself  and  the 
avaricious  captain. 

“  It’s  no  business  of  his,”  said  the  Zulu  chief, 
into  whose  hut  I  had  kraaled  (I  mean  crawled) ; 
“  the  purser  should  have  looked  after  you.  ”  I 
remembered  then  that  the  purser  had  looked  after 
me,  but  I  was  before  him  (How  could  that  be, 
though  ?),  and  escaped.  I  did  not  answer  the, 
Zulu,  for  we  had  not  been  introduced ;  besides,  it 
struck  me  for  the  first  time  that  neither  of  us 
knew  a  syllable  of  the  other’s  language. 

It  was  gettiug  dark  now,  and  I  was  going  out 
to  dinner  at  Kensington  that  evening,  so  I 
shook  hands  with  my  Zulu,  and  walked  to  the 
door.  But  I  could  not  find  it,  the  walls  receded 
as  I  approached.  However,  ingenuity  overcomes 
all  difficulties.  I  reasoned  that  the  back  of  the 
hut  must  have  advanced  as  the  front  receded, 
•and  that  consenuently  I  was  long  ago  out  of  the 
kraal.  This  proved  to  be  the  fact,  and  I  hast¬ 
ened  to  change  my  clothes  and  get  out  my 
shaving  apparatus.  But  a  most  curious  thing 
happened  —  my  hand  slipped,  and  I  cut  a 
most  fearful  gash  in  my  throat.  It  was  impos¬ 
sible  to  live  with  my  head  half  off,  so  I  com¬ 
pleted  the  operation  just  for  the  fun  of  the 
thing. 

I  looked  in  the  glass,  and  at  once  saw  that  I 
•must  give  up  all  idea  of  going  out  to  dinner  in 
such  a  state.  Where  could  I  put  my  collar,  and 
liow  should  I  take  my  head  ?  The  situation 
was  worse  than  ever.  I  laughed  at  the  absur¬ 
dity  of  it,  but  there  was  no  sound.  The  curi¬ 
osity  of  it  was  that  I  seemed  to  be  two  people, 
my  head  and  myself,  and  yet  all  the  time  I 
■could  talk  and  think  as  usual. 

“  Come  now,  this  will  never  do,”  said  a 
policeman.  I  looked  up  and  saw  the  captain’s 
dreaded  face.  “  You  won’t  get  out  of  it  this 
time,”  he  remarked;  “you  come  along  with 
me.” 

He  took  me  by  the  arm  and  led  me  away. 

“Wait  a  minute,  captain  or  policeman,”  I 
said  ;  “I’ve  forgotten  my  head.” 

“I  haven’t,”  he  grimly  retorted,  showing  it 
me  comfortably  packed  under  his  arm. 

“  But,  look  here,  Bobby,  that’s  my  head  ; 
you  don’t  want  two.  How  on  earth  am  I  to  get 
on  without  one  ?  ” 

“  Twasn’t  much  good  to  you  when  you  had 
it,”  he  replied. 


I  was  struck  with  the  truth  of  this  observa¬ 
tion,  and  it  reconciled  me  to  my  lot  for  a  time. 
When  we  had  walked  about  ninety-five  miles  I 
asked  where  he  was  going  to  take  me. 

“  Up  in  a  balloon,”  he  replied  :  “you  wanted 
to  know  how  on  earth  you  were  going  to  get  on 
without  a  head,  so  we’ll  try  how  you  manage  it 
in  the  air.” 

‘ 1  But  the  balloon  ?  ”  I  inquired. 

“Ho  difficulty  about  that,”  put  in  my  Zulu, 
who  had  turned  up  rather  unexpectedly.  ‘  ‘  Lock 
at  your  head.” 

1  did.  To  my  surprise  and  horror  it  began 
to  grow  larger  and  larger,  until  it  assumed 
enormous  proportions.  The  cheeks  were  blown 
out,  the  eyes  started  from  their  sockets.  I  ex¬ 
pected  every  moment  to  see  it  burst. 

“  You  see  there’s  a  good  deaf  in  your  head,” 
said  the  Zulu. 

“  Only  gas,”  said  Robert.  “  Get  in.” 

We  all  three  took  our  tickets  and  entered  the 
Pulman  car. 

“Are  you  booked  ?  ”  asked  the  Zulu. 

“Three  volumes,”  said  the  policeman. 

“A  novel  sensation,”  1  remarked,  as  we  sped 
on. 

“A  sensation  novel,”  was  the  reply. 

This  struck  me  as  a  very  good  idea.  I  would 
write  one  directly  we  reached  earth  again. 
Miulie’s  would  take  five  thousand  copies  of  it, 
and  I  should  make  my  fortune.  I  was  about  to 
ask  the  advice  of  my  companions,  but  they  had 
disappeared. 

This  was  decidedly  awkward  ;  as  an  aeronaut 
I  can  scarcely  be  said  to  excel.  I  was  afraid  of 
damaging  n^  head  if  I  pulled  any  of  the  valves  ; 
besides,  they  did  not  appear  to  be  made  for 
opening.  This  kind  of  thing  could  not  last  for 
ever.  I  must  get  out.  The  other  two  had 
managed  it,  why  should  not  I  ?  But  then  they 
had  not  to  leave  their  heads  behind  them.  How¬ 
ever,  on  second  thoughts,  what  was  the  use  of 
such  a  head  as  that  to  me  ?  I  could  never  get 
into  any  room  with  it ;  I  could  never  afford  to 
feed  it  properly.  That  reminded  me  it  was 
striking  seven,  and  if  I  meant  to  keep  my 
appointment  at  Kensington  there  was  no  time 
to  lose.  I  struggled  into  my  shirt,  breaking 
three  nails  over  the  studs,  finished  dressing,  and 
bolted  for  the  door. 

But  it  was  just  as  I  thought — I  could  not  get 
out.  My  head  was  too  big,  and  then,  even  if  I 
did  manage  to  gain  the  street,  ni)r  hat  would 
never  stay  on  such  a  head  as  mine.  This  was 
the  worst  dilemma  I  had  been  in,  for  there  was 
every  likelihood  of  being  starved  to  death.  But 
there  was  consolation  in  that  thought.  If  I 
starved  I  must  get  thinner,  and  then  my  head 
might  be  more  manageable.  But  starving  takes 
a  long  time,  and  after  three  months  of  it  it 
became  monotonous.  I  pointed  out  to  the  Zulu 
that  nothing  less  than  an  elephant  would  satisfy 
my  hunger,  so  he  proposed  that  we  should  go 
and  get  one. 

A  penny  steamboat  did  not  seem  the  likeliest 
place  to  find  game,  but  it  would  have  been 
impolite  to  remonstrate  with  a  foreigner  on  a 
subject  of  which  he  must  'know  more  than  I  ; 
besides,  I  remembered  for  the  second  time  that 
we  could  not  talk  each  other’s  language.  We 
landed  at  Charing  Cross  Station,  and  I  was 
supplied  with  a  lawn-tennis  bat,  and  a  bag  to 
carry  the  elephant  home.  This  looked  like 
business,  so  I  loaded  nsy  bat  and  started  off  in 
high  expectations.  It  is  true  the  porters  would 
not  let  us  shoot  at  the  elephants  which  drew 
the  express  trains,  but  as  the  whole  of  the  slow' 
trains  were  available,  and  every  train  on  that 
line  is  slow,  we  had  very  good  sport.  The  car¬ 
riages  were  well  trained,  and  stopped  short 
when  the  elephant  had  a  lawn-tennis  ball  lodged 
in  the  boiler  or  piston.  But  I  could  not  keep 
it  up  long  ;  my  head  was  so  large  that  the 
handle  of  my  bat  did  not  reach  beyond  my  chin, 
and  a  lot  of  smoke  went  into  my  eye.  I  com¬ 
plained  rather  bitterly  of  this  state  of  things, 
and  became  quite  eloquent  at  a  meeting  of 
directors  which  the  Zulu  summoned.  We  had 
a  row  to  begin  with,  because  the  policeman  said 
he  ought  to  have  summoned  everybody,  but 
when  that  difficulty  was  over  the  subject  of  my 
head  was  discussed. 


The  Zulu  moved  that  the  Board  do  sit  on 
complainant’s  head.  The  policeman  moved, 
and  so  rapidly,  that  before  I  knew  where  I  was 
the  whole  lot  were  sitting  on  my  unfortunate 
cranium.  As  if  that  were  not  enough,  the  whole 
of  the  dead  elephants  were  hauled  on  to  my 
chest,  whilst  my  boots  were  taken  off  and  ice 
held  to  my  feet.  I  tried  to  yell  at  them,  but 
could  not  move.  I  tried  to  kick,  and  I  suppose 
I  succeeded,  for  oil  examination  1  found  the 
clothes  off  my  legs  and  a  large  piece  of  skin  off 
my  toe,  where  I  had  come  into  contact  with  the 
iron  bedstead. 

Thus  ended  my  ride  on  a  nightmare,  and  I 
made  a  solemn  vow  that  if  ever  1  came  across  a 
night-mare’s  nest,  I  would  destroy  every  egg  in 
it  without  the  slightest  mercy  ! 
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NATURAL  MAGIC; 

OK,  EVERY  BOY  HIS  OWN  GHOST  KAISER. 


By  James  Thornton  Wells,  f.s.a. 


CIhrist- 
)  mas  and 
Ghost  Sto¬ 
ries  are  some¬ 
how  almost 
as  closely 
connected  as 
Christmas 
and  Plum- 
pudding; 
and  fancy  a 
Cliri  stmas 
without  the 
latter  !  But 
it  really  can¬ 
not  be  done. 
In  the  Boy’s 
Own  Paper 
for  December  27,  1870 
(No.  50),  a  most  amusing 
and  instructive  article 
appeared  ou  “Some  Holi¬ 
day  Spectres,  by  a  Writer 
who  has  seen  Them,  ”  and 
who,  happily,  enables 
us  to  see  them  too  !  The  subject  is  by  no  means 
exhausted,  however,  and  so,  with  our  good 
Editor’s  permission,  I  will  take  it  up  ;  and  while 
those  who  follow  me  find  some  rational  enjoy¬ 
ment,  it  may  possibly  also  come  about  that 
many  a  ghostly  form  will  vanish  before  their 
growing  knowledge.  For  ghosts  are  evidently 
highly  sensitive  creatures,  and  will  not  brook 
anything  so  impertinent  as  inquiry. 

In  his  “  Letters  on  Natural  Magic,”  addressed 
to  Sir  Walter  Scott,  Sir  David  Brewster  entered 
somewhat  fully  into  the  subject  of  ocular  illu¬ 
sions,  with  the  object  of  proving  the  eye  to  be 
the  principal  seat  of  the  supernatural.  The 
doctor  begins  by  referring  to  the  fact  that  few 
persons  seem  aware  that  when  they  look  with 
one  eye  there  is  some  particular  object  before 
them  tcwjiich  they  arc  absolutely  blind.  If  we 
look  wrth  the  light  eye,  this  point  is  always 
about  fifteen  degrees  to  the  right  of  the  object 
which  we  are  viewing,  or  to  the  right  of  the 
axis  of  the  eye  or  the  point  of  most  distinct 
vision.  If  we  look  with  the  left  eye,  the  point 
is  as  far  to  the  left.  In  order  to  be  convinced 
of  this  curious  fact,  which  was  discovered  by 
M.  Mariotte,  place  two-coloured  wafers  upon  a 
sheet  of  white  paper,  at  the  distance  of  three, 
inclies^nd  look  at  the  left-hand  wafer  with  the 
right  eye,  at  the  distance  of  about  eleven  oC 
twelve  inches,  taking  care  to  keep  the  eye 
straight  above  the  wafer,  and  the  line  whiefc 
joins  tha  eyes  parallel  to  the  line  which  joins' 
the  wafers.  When  this  is  done,  and  the  let! 
eye  closed,  the  right-hand  wafer  will  no  longer 
be  visible.  The  same  effect  will  he  produced  if 
we  close  the  right  eye  and  look  with  the  left 
eye  at  the  right-hand  wafer. 

Light  of  ordinary  intensity  makes  no  impres¬ 
sion  upon  certain  nerves  of  the  eye,  but  a  very 
strong  light  does,  and  even  when  we  use  candles 
or  highly -luminous  bodies  in  place  of  wafers,. 
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the  Lody  does  not  wholly  disappear,  hut  leaves 
behind  a  faint,  cloudy  light,  without,  however, 
giving  anything  like  an  image  of  the  object 
from  which  the  light  proceeds. 

When  the  objects  are  lohitc  wafers  upon  a 
black  ground,  the  white  wafer  absolutely  dis¬ 
appears,  and  the  space  which  it  covers  appears 
to  be  completely  black  ;  and  as  the  light  which 
illuminates  a  landscape  is  not  much  different 
from  that  of  a  white  wafer,  wo  should  expect, 
whether  we  use  one  or  both  eyes,  to  see  a  black 
or  a  dark  spot  upon  every  landscape,  within 
fifteen  degrees  of  the  point  which  most  particu¬ 
larly  attracts  our  notice.  The  Divine  Artiticer, 
however,  has  not  left  His  work  thus  imperfect. 
Though  the  base  of  the  optic  nerve  is  insensible 
to  light  that  falls  directly  upon  it,  yet  it  has 
been  made  susceptible  of  receiving  luminous 
impressions  from  the  parts  which  surround  it, 
and  the  consequence  of  this  is,  that  when  the 
wafer  disappears  the  spot  which  it  occupied,  in 
place  of  being  black,  has  always  the  same  colour 
as  the  ground  upon  which  the  wafer  is  laid, 
being  white  when  the  wafer  is  placed  upon  a 
white  ground,  and  red  when  it  is  placed  upon 
a  red  ground. 

Of  the  same  character,  but  far  more  general 
in  its  effects,  and  important  in  its  consequences, 
is  another  illusion  of  the  eye  which  presented 
itself  to  Sir  David  Brewster,  and  which  he 
describes.  When  the  eye  is  steadily  occupied 
in  viewing  aDy  particular  object,  or  when  it 
takes  a  fixed  direction  while  the  mind  is  occu¬ 
pied  with  any  engrossing  topic  of  speculation  or 
of  grief,  it  suddenly  loses  sight  of  or  becomes 
blind  to  objects  seen  indirectly,  or  upon  which 
it  is  not  fully  directed.  This  takes  place  whether 
we  use  one  or  both  eyes,  and  the  object  which  dis¬ 
appears  will  reappear  without  any  change  in  the 
position  of  the  eye,  while  other  objects  will 
vanish  and  revive  in  succession  without  any 
apparent  cause.  If  a  sportsman,  for  example, 
is  watching  with  intense  interest  the  motions 
of  one  of  his  dogs,  his  companion,  though  seen 
with  perfect  clearness  by  indirect  vision,  will 
vanish,  and  the  light  of  the  heath  or  of  the  sky 
will  close  in  upon  the  spot  which  he  occupied. 

In  order  to  witness  this  illusion,  put  a  little 
bit  of  white  paper  on  a  green  cloth,  and  within 
three  or  four  inches  of  it  plare  a  narrow  strip 
of  white  paper.  At  the  distance  of.  twelve  or 
eighteen  inches,  fix  one  eye  steadily  upon  the 
little  bit  of  white  paper,  and  in  a  short  time  a 
part,  or  even  the  whole  of  the  strip  of  paper 
will  vanish  as  if  it  had  been  removed  from  the 
green  cloth.  It  will  again  reappear  and  again 
vanish,  the  effect  depending  greatly  on  the 
steadiness  with  which  the  eye  is  kept  fixed. 
This  illusion  takes  place  when  both  the  eyes  are 
open,  though  it  is  easier  to  observe  it  when  one 
of  them  is  closed.  The  same  thing  happens 
when  the  object  is  luminous.  When  a  candle  is 
thus  seen  by  indirect  vision,  it  never  wholly 
disappears,  but  it  spreads  itself  out  into  a  cloudy 
mass,  the  centre  of  which  is  blue,  encircled  with 
a  bright  ring  of  yellow  light. 

Effects  still  more  remarkable  are  produced  in 
the  eye  when  it  views  objects  that  are  difficult 
to  be  seen  from  the  small  degree  of  light  with 
which  they  happen  to  be  illuminated.  The 
imperfect  view  which  we  obtain  of  such  objects 
forces  us  to  fix  the  eye  more  steadily'  upon  them  ; 
but  the  more  exertion  we  make  to  ascertain 
what  they  are,  the  greater  difficulties  do  we  en¬ 
counter  to  accomplish  our  object.  The  eye  is 
actually  thrown  into  a  state  of  the  most  painful 
agitation,  the  object  will  swell  and  contract, 
and  partly  disappear,  and  it  will  again  become 
visible  when  the  eye  has  recovered  from  the 
delirium  into  which  it  has  been  thrown. 

All  this  is  fully'  illustrated  in  the  plate  of 
coloured  figures  which  was  published  in  the 
Boy’s  Own  Paper  for  Christmas,  1879.  Sir 
David  Brewster  affords  many  interesting  facts 
on  this  subject.  Thus,  if  we  cut  a  figure 
out  of  red  paper,  and,  placing  it  on  a  sheet 
of  white  paper,  view  it  steadily  for  some 
seconds  with  one  or  both  eyes  fixed  on  a  par¬ 
ticular  part  of  it,  we  shall  observe  the  red 
colour  to  become  less  brilliant.  If  we  then  turn 
the  eye  from  the  red  figure  upon  the  white  paper, 
-we  shall  see  a  distinct  green  figure,  which  is  the 


spectrum,  or  accidental  colour  of  the  red  figure. 
With  differently  coloured  figures  we  shall  ob¬ 
serve  differently'  coloured  spectra,  as  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  table : 

Colour  of  the  Colour  of  the 
Original  Figures.  Spectral  Figures. 


Bed, 

Bluish-green. 

Orange, 

Blue. 

Yellow, 

Indigo. 

Green, 

Reddish -violet. 

Blue, 

Orange-red. 

Indigo, 

Orange-yellow. 

Violet, 

Yellow. 

White, 

Black. 

Black, 

White. 

The  two  last  of  these  experiments — viz.,  white 
and  black  figures — may  be  satisfactorily  made 
by  using  a  white  medallion  on  a  dark  ground, 
and  a  black  profile  figure.  The  spectrum  of 
the  former  will  be  found  to  be  black,  and  that 
of  the  latter  white. 

These  ocular  spectra  often  show  themselves 
without  any  effort  on  our  part,  and  even  with¬ 
out  our  knowledge.  In  a  highly-painted  room, 
illuminated  by  the  sun,  those  parts  of  the  furni¬ 
ture  on  which  the  sun  does  not  directly  fall, 
have  always  the  opposite  or  accidental  colour. 
If  the  sun  shines  through  a  chink  in  a  red 
window-curtain,  its  light  will  appear  green, 
varying,  as  in  the  above  table,  with  the  colour 
of  the  curtain  ;  and  if  we  look  at  the  image  of 
a  candle  reflected  from  the  water  in  a  blue  finger- 
glass,  it  will  appear  yellow.  Whenever,  in  short, 
the  eye  is  affected  with  one  prevailing  colour,  it 
sees  at  the  same  time  the  spectral  or  accidental 
colour,  just  as  when  a  musical  string  is  vibrating 
the  ear  hears  at  the  same  time  its  fundamental 
and  its  harmonic  sounds. 

If  the  prevailing  light  is  white  and  very  strong, 
the  spectra  which  it  produces  are  no  longer 
black,  but  of  various  colours  in  succession.  If 
we  look  at  the  sun,  for  example,  when  near  the 
horizon,  or  when  reflected  from  glass  or  water, 
so  as  to  moderate  its  brilliancy,  and  keep  the 
eye  upon  it  steadily  for  a  few  seconds,  wo  shall 
see  even  for  hours  afterwards,  and  whether  the 
eyes  are  open  or  shut,  a  spectre  of  the  sun 
varying  in  its  colours.  At  first,  with  the  eye 
open,  it  is  brownish-red,  with  a  sky-blue  border  ; 
and  when  the  eye  is  shut  it  is  green,  with  a  red, 
border.  The  red  becomes  more  brilliant  and 
the  blue  more  vivid,  till  the  impression  is 
gradually  worn  off  ;  but  even  when  they  become 
very  faint  they'  may  be  revived  by  a  gentle 
pressure  on  the  ej'eball. 

Some  ey'es  are  more  susceptible  than  others 
of  these  spectral  impressions,  and  Mr.  Boyle 
mentions  an  individual  who  continued  for  years 
to  see  the  spectre  of  the  sun  when  he  looked 
upon  bright  objects.  This  fact  appeared  to 
Locke  so  interesting  and  inexplicable  that  he 
consulted  Sir  Isaac  Newton  respecting  its  cause, 
and  drew  from  him  an  interesting  account  of  a 
similar  effect  upon  himself. 

The  results  of  this  effect  have  sometimes  been 
most  ludicrous.  Thus  a  figure  dressed  in  black, 
and  mounted  upon  a  white  horse,  was  riding 
along  exposed  to  the  bright  rays  of  the  sun, 
which  through  a  small  opening  in  the  clouds 
■was  throwing  its  light  only  upon  that  part  of 
the  landscape.  The  black  figure  was  projected 
against  a  white  cloud,  and  the  white  horse  shone 
with  particular  brilliancy  by  its  contrast  with 
the  dark  soil  against  which  it  was  seen.  A 
person  interested  in  the  arrival  of  such  a 
stranger  had  been  for  some  time  folic  wing  his 
movements  with  intense  anxiety,  but  upon  his 
disappearance  behind  a  wood,  was  surprised  to 
observe  the  spectre  of  the  mounted  stranger  in 
the  form  of  a  white  rider  upon  a  black  steed,  and 
this  spectre  was  seen  for  some  time  in  the  sky, 
or  upon  any  pale  ground  to  which  the  eye  was 
directed.  Such  an  occurrence,  especially  if 
accompanied  with  a  suitable  combination  of 
events,  might  even  in  modern  times  have  formed 
a  chapter  in  the  history  of  the  marvellous. 

It  is  a  curious  circumstance  that  when  the 
image  of  an  object  is  impressed  upon  the  retina 
only  for  a  few  moments,  the  picture  which  is 
left  is  exactly  of  the  same  colour  v  ith  the  object. 
If  we  look,  for  example,  at  a  window  at  some 


distance  from  the  eye,  and  then  transfer  the- 
eye  quickly  to  the  wall,  we  shall  see  it  distinctly 
but  momentarily  with  light  panes  and  dark 
bars  ;  but  in  a  space  of  time  incalculably  short, 
this  picture  is  succeeded  by  the  spectral  impres¬ 
sion  of  the  window,  which  will  consist  of  black 
panes  and  white  bars.  The  similar  spectrum, 
or  that  of  the  same  colour  as  the  object,  is  finely  ( 
seen  in  the  experiment  of  forming  luminous-  ] 
circles  by  whirling  round  a  burning  stick,  in  j 
which  case  the  circles  are  always  red. 

In  virtue  of  this  property  of  the  eye,  an 
object  may  be  seen  in  many  places  at  once,  and 
we  may  even  exhibit  at  the  same  instant  the  two  j 
opposite  sides  of  the  same  object,  or  two  pictures-.  1 
painted  on  the  opposite  sides  of  a  piece  of  card, 
it  was  found  by  a  French  philosopher,  M. 
D’Arcet,  that  the  impression  of  light  continued! 
on  the  retina  about  the  eighth  part  of  a  second 
after  the  luminous  body  was  withdrawn,  and 
it  was  upon  this  principle  Dr.  Paris  con¬ 
structed  the  pretty  little  instrument  called 
the  “  Thaumatrope.”  It  consisted  of  a  num¬ 
ber  of  circular  pieces  of  card,  about  two  or  three' 
inches  broad,  which  may  be  twirled  round 
!  with  great  velocity  by  the  application  of  the 
forefinger  and  thumb  of  each  hand  to  pieces 
of  silk  string  attached  to  opposite  points  of  their 
circumference.  On  each  side  of  the  circular  piece; 
of  card  was  painted  part  of  a  picture,  or  a  part 
of  a  figure,  in  such  a  manner  that  the  two  parts 
would  form  a  group  or  a  whole  figure  if  we  could 
see  both  sides  at  once.  Harlequin,  for  example,., 
is  painted  on  one  side,  and  Columbine  on  the- 
other ;  so  that  by  twirling  round  the  card  tlie- 
two  are  seen  at  the  same  time  in  their  usual; 
mode  of  combination.  The  body  of  a  Turk  is, 
drawn  on  one  side,  and  his  head  on  the  reverse, 
and  by  the  rotation  of  the  card  the  head  is  re¬ 
placed  upon  his  shoulders. 

The  principle  of  this  illusion  may  be  ex¬ 
tended  to  many  other  contrivances.  Part 
of  a  sentence  may  be  written  on  one  side- 
of  a  card,  and  the  rest  on  the  reverse.  Par¬ 
ticular  letters  may  be  given  on  one  side  and 
others  upon  the  other — or  even  halves  or  parts; 
of  each  letter  may  be  put  upon  each  side,  or  all. 
these  contrivances  may  be  combined,  so  that  the; 
sentiment  which  they  express  can  be  understood, 
only  when  all  the  scattered  parts  are  united  by 
the  revolution  of  the  card. 

Let  us  give  an  amusing  example  of  this.  On 
a  piece  of  card  write  the  letters  S  A  A.  On  the; 
other  side  write,  of  the  same  size,  the  following 
letters  :  A  K  P  P.  Now  spin  round,  and  as  the? 
motion  becomes  sufficiently  rapid  you  will  read, 
in  place  of  meaningless  letters,  the  words,  ASK! 
PAPA.  It  will  readily  be  understood  what  fun* 
can  be  had  in  this  direction  round  the  Christma& 
fire. 

As  the  revolving  card  is  virtually  trans¬ 
parent,  so  that  bodies  beyond  it  can  be  seen 
through  it,  the  power  of  the  illusion  might  be 
greatly  extended  by  introducing  into  the  picture- 
other  figures,  either  animate  or  inanimate.  The- 
setting  sun,  for  example,  might  be ‘ introduced 
into  a  landscape  ;  part  of  the  flame  of  a  fire- 
might  be  seen  to  issue  from  the  crater  of  a  vol¬ 
cano,  and  cattle  grazing  in  a  field  might  make 
part  of  the  revolutionary  landscape.  For  suc-h 
purposes,  however,  the  form  of  the  instrument 
would  require  to  be  completely  changed,  and 
the  rotation  should  be  effected  round  a  standing 
axis  by  wheels  and  pinions,  and  a  screen  placed 
it  front,  of  the  revolving  plane  with  open  com¬ 
partments  or  apertures,  through  which  tires 
principal  figures  would  appear.  Had  the  prin- 
ciple  of  this  instrument  been  known  to  the 
ancients,  it  would  doubtless  have  formed  a. 
powerful  engine  of  delusion  in  their  temples, 
and  might  have  been  more  effective  than  the; 
optical  means  which  they  seem  to  have  employed, 
for  producing  the  apparitions  of  their  gods. 
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(Christmas  at  the  North  Pole— when  we  get  there  !) 


OUR  SEARCH  IN'  THE  ARCTIC 
REGIONS  FOR  FRANKLIN. 

Br  Commander  Cheyne,  r.n.,  f.r.g.s. 
chapter  iz  r. 

Strange  ideas  crowded  upon  the  mind  while 
the  deck  of  H.M.S.  Enterprise  was  kept 
by  three  individuals,  Lieutenant  (afterwards  Sir 
Leopold)  McClintock,  the  quartermaster,  and 
myself,  each  engaged  in  an  independent  train  of 
thought,  under  the  influence  of  a  midnight  sun 
reflected  from  the  gigantic  icebergs  that  towered 
in  magnificent  splendour,  casting  down  their 
mirrored  forms  into  a  sea  of  glass.  The  tongue 
of  orator,  pen  of  author,  pencil  of  artist,  or 
muse  of  poet  would  be  powerless  in  any  attempt 
to  portray  such  a  scene  ;  enough  to  say  the 
silence  is  painful  to  the  ear  ;  in  vain  are  the 
auricular  nerves  strained  in  the  expectation  of 
catching  some  faint  sound,  either  near  or  distant ; 
to  such  fine  tension  are  the  organs  of  hearing 
sometimes  stretched,  that  you  at  last  imagine 
the  stillness  must  be  broken  by  the  very  bergs 
giving  utterance,  and  demanding  in  grand 
chorus  the  reason  for  your  invasion  of 
their  kingly  solitude,  in  a  region  where 
they  seem  to  hold  unquestionable  sway. 

Our  ships  continued  fast  to  this  berg, 
without  any  wind,  until  the  5th  of 
July,  when  we  cast  off,  lowered  all  the 
boats,  and  took  the  vessels  in  tow  to 
the  northward.  In  the  course  of  the 
afternoon  a  breeze  sprang  up,  when  we 
made  sail,  and  shortly  fell  in  with  five 
whale-ships  returning  south,  the  mas¬ 
ters  of  which  informed  us  that  the  ice 
a  little  to  the  northward  was  ini 
trable,  that  they  had 
for  five  weeks  and 
time  get  more  than  five  miles 
on  account  of  the  pack  ice.  The 
tude  by  meridian  altitude  of  the  sun  a 
midnight  was  72  deg.  27  min. 

The  next  day,  after  running  towards 
the  coast  of  Greenland,  some  Esqui¬ 
maux  came  off  in  their  canoes,  or  kyaks, 
and  informed  us  feat  we  could  go  into 
the  harbour  of  Upernivik.  This  place 
enjoys  the  singularity  of  being  the 
highest  northern  latitude  of  civilised 
man.  We  accordingly  sent  a  boat  to 
examine  and  sound  the  entrance,  and 
ran  the  ships  in  at  midnight,  making 
each  vessel  fast  to  a  separate  berg  off  a 
.high  cape  called  Sanderson’s  Hope. 


While  iu  the  act  of  making  the  Enterprise  fast 
to  the  berg  we  had  chosen,  which  was  only  forty 
feet  in  height,  the  wretched  little  article  com¬ 
menced  to  take  a  sleepy  roll  oyer.  One  of  our 
boats,  which  was  floating  at  the  foot  and  made 
fast  with  an  ice-anchor,  was  carried  up,  and  re¬ 
mained  on  the  summit  when  the  roll  was  over, 
but  the  men  on  the  berg  at  the  time  had  to  run 
like  flies  round  an  orange  to  keep  on  the  top. 

On  the  following  afternoon  we  towed  the 
ships  up  opposite  the  Danish  settlement,  and 
secured  them  to  another  berg,  one  on  each  side, 
with  hawsers  and  ice-anchors.  On  the  8th 
shooting  parties  were  sent  away  in  three  boats  ; 
each  boat  pulled  down  to  a  loom's  rookery,  and 
we  certainly  did  witness  a  sight.  I  was  in  the 
first  whale-boat  with  the  second  lieutenant  and 
paymaster.  After,  chasing  ducks  round  some 
islands  we  steered  for  the  high  cliffs  under 
Sanderson’s  Hope,  where  we  found  a  rookery 
that  surpassed  my  most  fertile  imagination.  The 
looms  were  drawn  up  in  close  regular  lines  aloug 
the  ledges  of  the  rocks  ;  like  an  army  that  had 
taken  up  a  formidable  position,  they  were  all 
standing  up  with  their  heads  erect  in  long  files, 
tier  above  tier,  watching  our  movements.  At 


the  first  report  of  our  guns  they  all  sherried  off, 
making  a  circle  in  their  course  and  returning" 
again  directly.  They  were  so  thick  as  actually" 
to  darken  the  air  over  our  heads.  There  must 
have  been  millions  in  number.  Wo  knocked.  . 
them  down  several  at  a  shot.  One  boat  got  tired, 
of  such  wholesale  murder,  and  returned  with  200- 
looms,  weighing  2|lb.  each,  and  two  tubs  of 
eggs,  the  size  of  turkey’s  eggs  aud  spotted  ex¬ 
actly  like  them. 

On  the  12th  I  visited  the  Danish  settlement 
and  called  upon  the  governor,  by  whom  I  was  - 
informed  that  there  was  a  Protestant  priest  and 
sixteen  Danes,  with  about  forty  Esquimaux 
families,  resident  there.  They  live  by  hunting 
reindeer  and  white  bears,  sending  their  skins  to 
Denmark.  A  vessel  comes  out  every  year  for  the 
skins,  and  supplies  them  with  provisions  and 
the  general  necessaries  of  life.  There  is  in  this 
place  a  black-lead  mine,  some  of  its  production 
having  been  taken  to  England  by  whale-ships. 

In  the  evening  we  cast  off  from  our  berg  and,, 
made  sail  to  the  northward,  running  through 
large  quantities  of  loose  ice,  threading  our  way 
among  numerous  small  islands,  and  sometimes; 
sailing  so  close  to  perpendicular  cliffs  that  the 
topmast-studding-sail  booms  at  times  [Scraped 
the  projections. 

On  tile  14th,  after  running  with  a  light  wind, 
among  the  same  kind  of  loose  ice,  we  made  fast 
to  an  iceberg  that  lay  aground  at  the  foot  of  an 
immense  glacier,  extending  like  a  mountain  as 
far  as  the  eye  could  reach.  This  vast  and  mighty  • 
harrier,  which  must  be  the  accumulation  of  ages, 
is  far  beyond  the  capability  of  description  ;  its  - 
height  might  he  from  ten  to  fifteen  thousand, 
feet,  and  its  distance  from  the  foot  to  the  sum¬ 
mit  from  fifteen  to  twenty  miles.  Its  length 
cannot  he  told  ;  it  runs  along  north  and  south, 
with  here  and  there  a  mountain  peak  protruding, 
but  how  far  I  never  heard  any  one  venture  to  • 
guess. 

Sir  Leopold  McClintock,  writing  of  this  glacier, 
says  :  “  There  is  much  to  excite  intense  admira¬ 
tion  and  wonder  around  us  ;  one  cannot  at  once ; 
appreciate  the  grandeur  of  this  mighty  glacier — 
the  sea  cliff's,  about  five  or  six  miles  from  us,. 
appear  comparatively  low,  yet  the  icebergs  de¬ 
tached  from  it  are  of  the  loftiest  description. 
Here  on  the  spot  it  does  not  seem  incorrect  to  > 
compare  the  icebergs  to  mere  chippings  off  its  - 
edge,  and  the  floe  ice  to  the  thinnest  shavings. 
The  far-off  outline  of  glacier,  seen  against  the 
eastern  sky,  lias  a  faint  tinge  of  yellow  ;  it  is- 
almost  horizontal,  and  of  unknown  distance  and 
elevation.  The  glacier  serves  to  remind  one  at 
once  of  time  and  of  eternity — of  time,  since  we 
see  portions  of  it  break  off  to  drift  and  melt 
away  ;  and  of  eternity,  since  its  downward, 
march  is  so  extremely  slow,  and  its  augmenta¬ 
tions  behind  so  regular,  that  no  change  in  its . 


A  lonelv,  vet  exciting  Christmas.—  Draicn  by  Ernest  Griset. 
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appearance  is  perceptible  from  age  to  age. 
y/hen  t]le  untaught  savages  of  luxuriant  tropical 
regions  regard  the  earth  merely  as  a  temporary 
abode,  surely  all  who  gaze  upon  this  ice-over- 
whelmed  region,  this  wide  expanse  of  terrestrial 
wreck,  must  be  similarly  assured  that  hero  we 
have  no  abiding-place.” 

While  our  ships  were  lying  quietly  at  the  foot 
of  this  immense  and  wonderful  creation  of  ice,  it 
happened  that  on  the  morning  of  the  1  Gtli  the 
bergs  immediately  to  seaward  of  us  commenced 
whirling  along  in  all  directions,  acted  upon 
either  by  different  sets  of  the  tide  caused  by  a 
quiet  avalanche  at  some  short  distance  away,  or 
else  by  a  vast  bodily  pressure  outwards  from  the 
glacier  itself.  However  that  may  be,  our  danger 
was  imminent.  The  wind  was  blowing  strongly, 
so  we  double-reefed  the  topsails,  cast  off',  and 
made  sail.  The  only  passage  of  egress  was 
between  two  gigantic  bergs  that  towered  loftily 
over  our  mastheads.  These  were  fast  closing  to¬ 
gether  ;  we  had  to  run  the  gauntlet,  and  not 
one  moment  too  soon  ;  in  fact,  ten  seconds  later 
and  I  believe  we  should  all  have  perished,  and 
the  ship  have  been  smashed  into  pieces. 

It  was  a  sight  to  be  once  seen  and  ever  re¬ 
membered  :  Sir  James  Ross  standing  near  the 
men  at  the  helm,  directing  by  the  motion  of  his 
hand,  perfectly  self-possessed,  more  handsome 
and  noble-looking  in  his  then  cool  and  com¬ 
manding  attitude  than  ever,  every  eye  fixed 
upon  him,  or  painfully  watching  the  closing 
distance  between  the  majestic  arbiters  of  a  fear¬ 
ful  doom.  Our  very  breath  was  held  as  each 
and  all  seemed  to  await  the  inevitable  fiat  of 
the  angel  of  destruction.  Moments  became  hours 
as  the  vessel’s  length  forged  through.  Crash, 
crash  !  not  a  word,  not  a  movement.  The  lofty 
giants  had  closed  on  our  quarters,  thrown  one 
of  our  boats  inboard  on  the  deck,  crushing  her 
and  her  davits  ;  the  ship,  checked,  staggered  for 
one  moment  ;  the  noise  of  her  rushing  through 
the  water  reverberated  up  the  sides  of  the  bergs, 
when,  just  as  we  expected  to  be  overborne  and 
Hung  into  eternity,  our  noble  vessel,  that 
seemed  to  share  in  the  exquisite  tension  of  the 
moment,  slipped  through,  clear  of  tho  splendid 
masses,  that,  lasing  all  their  terrors,  now  com¬ 
manded  our  admiration,  with  full  liberty  of 
breathing  action  resumed.  Life  was  before  us 
again.  The  very  ship  was  endeared  to  her  crew 
from  that  moment,  for  had  not  her  every  timber 
assumed  a  vital  energy  in  the  perilous  moment  ? 
Did  she  not  seem  almost  to  share  our  joy  and 
relief,  when,  as  it  were,  passing  through  death’s 
icy  grip,  she  so  nobly  plunged  again  into  clear 
water  ? 

But  a  fresh  scene  hail  arisen  before  our  eyes. 
Countless  icebergs  of  enormous  magnitude  had 
gathered  round  in  all  directions,  obliging  us 
again  to  yield  obedience  to  tlieir  sway,  unable 
to  thread  our  way  to  the  open  sea.  Most  for¬ 
tunately,  the  mysterious  commotion  in  the  water 
had  ceased,  and  these  colossal  monuments  of 
Arctic  solitude  had  become  motionless.  We 
looked  up  to  their  summits  with  a  mixed  feel¬ 
ing  of  wonder  and  awe,  and  gazing  among  the 
tortuous  passages  formed  by  the  accidental 
variety  of  their  positions,  were  fully  impressed 
with  the  certainty  that  no  such  mighty  display 
or  marvellous  panorama  would  ever  again  con¬ 
front  our  astonished  senses.  The  everlasting 
glacier,  in  quiet  repose,  during  storm  or  calm, 
passing  ages  Ruling  to  alter  a  feature,  kindles 
the  idea  of  a  convocation  of  chaos  congealed  into 
;i  continent  ot  order,  o’erspread  by  a  winding- 
sheet  descendant  from  heaven,  and  purified  by 
the  glance  of  the  Almighty. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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once  more 

appear  upon  tho  wing.  So,  towards  the  end  of 
September,  the  net  is  laid  aside,  the  setting-, 
boards  and  boxes  are  put  away  for  the  winter, 
anil  not  until  the  spring  is  far  advanced  are  they 
again  taken  into  use. 

Now  this  is  a  very  mistaken  idea.  Even  at 
this  time  of  the  year,  when  we  may  reasonably 
expect  that  the  ground  will  be  hard  with  frost, 
there  is  plenty  of  work  to  do.  We  can  take 
onr  knife  and  chisel,  for  instance,  and  search 
beneath  the  bark  of  trees  for  the  insects  which 
have  retreated  there  for  protection  against  cold. 

We  can  tear  stumps  and  logs  to  pieces  in  quest 
of  those  which  prefer  the  solid  wood. 

We  can  hunt  beneath  the  moss  growing  on 
the  trunks  of  trees,  or,  better  still,  we  can  tear 
it.  off  and  bring  it  back  with  us  for  more 
leisurely  examination  at  home,  arid  in  many 
other  ways  can  employ  our  time  with  pleasure 
to  ourselves  and  profit  to  our  collections. 

But  upon  the  mild  ami  even  warm  days, 
which  are  sure  to  visit  us  now  and  then,  we  can 
do  even  more.  We  can  then  search  beneath 
the  ground  for  tho  multitudinous  insects  which 
are  sure  to  have  retreated  beneath  the  surface 
in  search  of  a  place  of  refuge  from  the  wintry 
cold,  and  which  are  lying  torpid  in  tlieir 
various  hiding-places.  Beetles  especially  we 
are  sure  to  find  in  great  numbers,  and,  strange 
as  it  may  seem,  we  may  often  meet  with  more 
species  upon  a  day  in  the  middle  of  winter  than 
upon  one  during  the  hottest  part  of  summer. 

Pupa-digging,  too,  we  ought  to  find  very  pro¬ 
ductive,  and  should  by  no  means  be  neglected  ; 
and  in  other  orders  of  insects,  also,  we  may 
pursue  our  researches  with  great  success. 

So  let  us  set  to  work  and  hunt  for  all  these 
creatures  in  their  winter  retreats. 

If  we  determine  to  have  au  hour  or  two  with 
tli©  trowel,  and  search  beneath  the  surface  of 
the  ground,  we  can  do  so  with  little  trouble 
and  few  implements.  A  common  garden  trowel, 
the  strongest  that  can  be  obtained,  a  bottle,  anil 
a  few  pill-boxes  for  the  reception  of  our  captures, 
and  a  square  of  oilcloth  or  other  waterproof 
material  upon  which  to  kneel,  will  be  all  that 
we  shall  require.  Thus  equipped,  we  can  sally 
forth  and  set  to  work  with  a  good  prospect  of  ob¬ 
taining  a  plentiful  rewardin  the  shape  of  captures. 
The  best  localities  are  the  roots  of  trees,  espe¬ 
cially  on  the  southern  and  western  sides,  where 
the  soil  is  light  and  friable.  Dig  to  a  depth  of 
three  or  four  inches,  and  to  the  distance  of  some 
seven  or  eight  from  the  trunk.  Break  the  earth 
vary  carefully  to  pieces,  as  recommended  in  an 
article  on  pupa-digging  which  appeared  in  a 
former  number  of  this  magazine,  and ,  do  not 
leave  the  smallest  piece  unexamined.  Peer 
carefully  into  the  chinks  of  the  bark,  too,  for 
many  insects  resort  to  them  when  in  search  of 
their  winter’s  hiding-places. 

Look  out,  too,  for  cocoons,  spun  beneath  the 
bark  itself,  or  in  the  crevices  thereof.  One  of 
the  most  difficult  to  find  is  that  of  the  Puss 
Moth  (Dicramira  rinula),  the  larva  of  which 
often  crawls  into  a  crack,  and  constructs  its 
cocoon  exactly  flush  with  the  bark,  making  it 
a  most  troublesome  object  to  discover. 


Many  larvae  spin  up  amongst  the  roots  of  the 
grass  ;  do  not  be  content,  therefore,  without 
carefully  tearing  the  sod  to  pieces  after  break¬ 
ing  up  the  earth. 

A  very  productive  place  for  beetles  in  winter  is 
the  foot  of  a  close  fence,  which  is  sheltered  from, 
the  north  and  east.  Turn  up  the  turf  along  the 
edges,  and  examine  it  just  as  was  done  at  the 
roots  of  the  trees.  Pupae,  too,  will  occasionally 
be  found,  chiefly  those  of  which  the,  larvae  feed 
upon  weeds  and  low  plants,  and  such  creatures 
as  centipedes,  woodlice,  and  spiders  will  pro¬ 
bably  prove  a  perfect  nuisance. 

There  is  one  point  in  digging  for  insects  which 
should  be  carefully  attended  to,  and  that  lies  in 
replacing  the  earth  after  it  has  been  examined. 
If  this  be  carefully  done  the  next  season’s  cap¬ 
tures  will  probably  be  twice  as  numerous,  tha 
intending  hibernators  finding  the  earth  all  ready 
prepared  for  them,  and  saving  them  the  trouble 
of  excavating  a  lodging  for  themselves. 

The  stump  and  log  work  is  even  easier.  The 
necessary  implements  will  be  a  stout  knife — a 
“butcher's  ”  knife,  costing  sixpence,  will  answer 
admirably — carried  in  a  sheath  suspended  to  a 
belt  round  the  waist ;  a  strong  chisel,  and,  if  the 
wood  be  tough,  a  mallet,  and  the  bottle  and 
boxes  for  captures  as  before  mentioned.  It  will 
be  found  as  well  to  place  a  piece  of  rag  or 
crumpled  paper  inside  the  bottle  in  order  to 
serve  as  a  foothold  for  the  contained  insects, 
which,  if  some  such  precaution  be  not  taken, 
are  apt  to  slaughter  each  other  indiscriminately. 
Do  not  keep  the  bottle  in  an  inner  pocket,  or 
the  warmth  of  the  body  will  probably  rouse  the 
captives  from  their  torpor  and  bring  about  a 
similar  catastrophe.  Should  such  an  event 
take  place  through  the  negligence  of  the  col¬ 
lector,  lie  is  quite  certain  to  find  that  his  best 
captures  are  utterly  ruined,  while  the  commoner 
ones  have  escaped  scot  free. 

The  bark  and  wood  must  be  examined  as 
closely  as  was  the  turf.  It  is  a  good  plan  to 
spread  a  sheet  of  white  paper  beneath,  while 
breaking  up  the  wood,  in  order  to  catch  any 
insect  which  may  happen  to  slip  through  the 
fingers  and  fall  to  the  ground. 

Moss,  if  examined  upon  the  spot,  should  b® 
shaken  over  a  sheet  of  white  paper,  and  then 
torn  to  pieces  in  search  of  any  pupa  which  may 
lie  spun  up  amongst  it.  The  best  and  most 
productive  moss  is  the  long,  bushy  kind  which 
is  so  commonly  found  on  hedge-banks  and  in 
similar  places. 

Should  the  collector,  however,  wisely  prefer  a 
more  careful  examination  at  home,  let  him 
I  carry  with  him  a  large  bag  of  some  stout  and 
i  strong  material — such  as  brown  holland — closely 
!  sewn  round  the  edges,  and  closing  by  means  of 
j  a  band  round  the  mouth.  He  will  not  find  it 
j  necessary  to  bring  the  moss  itself  home  unless 
he  desires  to  search  it  for  cocoons.  All  that  he 
need  do  will  be  to  gather  a  handful  of  the  moss, 
shake  it  vigorously  for  a  second  or  two  inside 
the  hag,  and  throw  it  away,  repeating  the  opera¬ 
tion  until  sufficient  debris  has  been  collected. 

When  the  hag  is  full,  close  the  mouth  and. 
tie  the  string  tightly  two  or  three  times  round 
the  neck  ;  this  in  order  to  prevent  the  inmates 
from  escaping. 

The  contents  need  not  be  immediately  ex¬ 
amined.  If  the  bag  be  kept  in  a  shed  or  out¬ 
house,  or  even  in  a  cold  room,  the  insects  will 
continue  in  a  state  of  torpor  until  the  end  of 
the  winter,  and  so  may  be  kept  for  weeks  before 
the  examination  takes  place. 

More  productive  even  than  moss,  the  rubbish 
from  the  bottom  layer  of  haystacks  often  lite¬ 
rally  teems  with  insects,  and  should  he  collected 
and  brought  home  in  the  same  manner. 

J n  this  case,  however,  it  will  generally  be 
found  advisable  to  bring  home  the  debris  as  it 
stands  instead  of  merely  shaking  it  into  the  bag 
and  throwing  the  remainder  on  one  side- 
In  collecting  it,  thrust  the  liaml  for  a  few  inches 
between  the  straw  and  the  ground,  grasp  a  hand¬ 
ful  of  the  rubbish,  and  transfer  it  bodily  to  the 
bag.  As  with  the  trees  and  fences,  the  southern 
and  western  sides  of  the  stacks  will  usually  he 
found  the  most  productive. 

Searching  this  refuse,  both  from  the  moss  and 
from  haystacks,  is  often  the  means  of  obtaining 
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valuable  insects,  and  some  of  our  rarest  species 
have  been  captured  almost  exclusively  by  this 
method  of  collecting.  Only  a  small  quantity, 
half  a  handful  or  so,  should  be  examined  at  a 
time.  Spread  it  out  upon  a  large  sheet  of  white 
paper,  or,  better  still,  a  large,  flat,  white  dish, 
and  carefully  pull  it  to  pieces,  keeping  a  sharp 
look-out  for  the  tiny  insects,  which  might  be 
easily  passed  over.  Some  of  these  feign  death 
for  a  considerable  time,  so  it  will  be  as  well  not 
to  be  too  hasty  over  the  operation.  The  dis¬ 
secting  forceps  used  for  setting  the  beetles  will 
be  found  almost  indispensable  in  transferring 
the  insects  from  the  paper  to  the  bottle. 

Great  numbers  of  insects,  beetles  especialty, 
may  often  be  obtained  from  the  heaps  of  half- 
rotten  turnips  which  are  often  to  be  seen  placed 
out  in  the  fields  to  serve  as  manure.  The 
myriads  of  beetles,  more  especially  Staphylinidce, 
are  sometimes  almost  marvellous,  and  quanti¬ 
ties  may  be  collected  at  the  expense  of  a  little 
time  and  trouble. 

Lift  the  turnips  from  the  heaps,  one  by  one, 
turn  them  quickly  upside  down,  and  look  out 
for  any  beetles  upon  the  semi-rotten  surface. 

Lose  no  time  in  capturing  any  that  may  be 
present,  or  they  wilt  retreat  to  the  interior  of 
the  vegetable.  The  upper  turnips  will  usually  j 
be  comparatively  unproductive,  but  towards  the  i 
centre  of  the  heap  the  beetles  will  become  more 
numerous,  and  when  nearing  the  ground  it  will 
be  found  a  hopeless  task  to  attempt  to  capture 
one-half  of  the  specimens.  They  may  some¬ 
times  actually  be  picked  up  by  the  double¬ 
handful  and  transferred  to  the  bag,  which  should 
always  be  kept  in  readiness. 

N.  B. — When  working  in  this  manner  it  is 
as  well  to  look  out  for  the  approach  of  the 
farmer. 

Rubbish  heaps  of  various  sorts  will  almost 
always  be  found  productive,  and  the  all-useful 
bag  will  again  be  of  service.  Heaps  of  dead 
leaves,  too,  which  have  drifted  into  corners 
should  not  be  passed  over,  but  be  shaken  into 
the  bag,  a  handful  at  a  time,  and  the  result 
leisurely  examined  at  home. 

The  hollow  stems  of  many  plants  often  afford 
shelter  to  insects  of  various  kinds,  and  should 
be  split  open  and  examined  for  tenants.  In  fact, 
there  is  hardly  a  situation  which  can  by  any 
possibility  afford  shelter  to  insects  which  will 
not  be  occupied,  and  the  collector  cannot  do 
better  during  the  winter  months  than  devote  his 
spare  hours  to  searching  for  them  in  their  various 
retreats.  He  will  find  that  his  time  is  by  no 
means  thrown  away,  that  his  collections  are 
daily  increasing  in  numbers,  and  that  he  is  gain¬ 
ing  stores  of  knowledge  which  he  could  other¬ 
wise  never  acquire.  And  I  will  answer  for  it 
that,  unproductive  as  he  may  have  thought  it, 
he  will  be  the  better  in  everyway  for  his  insect¬ 
hunting  at  Christmas. 

- - 

WILD  ADVENTURES  ROUND  THE 
POLE; 

on, 

THE  CRUISE  OF  THE  ARRAHDOON. 

(a.  sequel  to  “the  ceuise  of  the 
SNOWBIED.  ”) 

By  Gordon  Stables,  m.d.,  e.n. 

CHATTER  XII. — THE  ISLE  OF  JAN  MAYEN — 

RETROSPECTION  — THE  SEA  OF  ICE — ■  THE 

DESERTED  VILLAGE  —  CARRIED  OFF  BY  A 

EEAR — DANCING  FOR  DEAR  LIFE, 

What  a  tiny  speck  it  looks  in  the  map, 
that  island  of  Jan  Mayen,  all  by 
itself,  right  in  the  centre  of  the  great 
Arctic  Ocean.  Of  volcanic  origin  it  un¬ 
doubtedly  is — every  mountain,  rock,  and 
hill  iu  it — and  there  is  ample  evidence  that, 
from  yonder  gigantic  cone,  that  rises,  like  a 
•Eighty  sugar-loaf  or  the  Tower  of  Babel 


itself,  to  a  height  of  6,000  feet  sheer  into 
the  blue  and  cloudless  sky,  at  one  time 
smoke  and  flames  must  oftentimes  have 
burst,  and  showers  of  stones  and  ashes,  and 
streams  of  molten  lava. 

I  have  gazed  on  it  by  night,  and  my 
imagination  has  carried  me  back,  and  back, 
and  back,  through  the  long-distant  past, 
and  I  have  tried  to  fancy  the  sublimity  of 
the  scene  during  an  eruption. 

The  time  is  early  spring.  The  long  dark 
winter  has  passed  away  ;  the  cold-looking, 
ravless  sun  rises  now,  but  skirts  hurriedly 
across  a  small  disc  of  southern  sky,  then 
speedily  sinks  to  rest  again,  as  though  he 
shuddered  to  gaze  upon  scenery  so  bleak 
and  desolate.  The  island  of  Jan  Mayen, 
with  its  ridgy  hills,  and  its  one  mighty 
mountain,  is  clad  in  dazzling  robes  of 
virgin  snow.  Its  rocky  and  precipitous 
shores  rise  not  up,  as  yet,  from  the  dark 
waters  that  in  summer  time  wash  round 
them,  but  from  the  sea  of  ice  itself.  As 
far  as  eye  can  reach,  or  north  or  south,  or 
east  or  west,  stretches  this  immeasurable 
ocean  of  ice.  All  flat  and  all  snowclad  is 
it,  like  the  wildest  and  loneliest  of  High¬ 
land  moorlands  in  winter,  and  its  very 
flatness  gives  it  an  air  of  greater  lonesome¬ 
ness,  which  the  solitary  hummocks  here 
and  there  but  tend  to  heighten.  And 
through  the  short  and  drear  day  one 
solitary  cloud  has  rested  like  a  pall  on  the 
summit  of  the  mountain.  But  it  is  mid¬ 
night  now :  in  the  deep  blue  of  the  sky  big 
bright  stars  are  shining,  that  look  like 
moons  of  molten  silver,  and  seem  far 
nearer  than  they  do  in  southern  climes.  In 
the  north  the  radiant  bow  of  the  Aurora 
is  sjjread  out,  its  transverse  beams  glancing 
and  glistering,  spears  of  light,  that  dance 
and  glide  and  shimmer,  changing  their 
colours  every  moment  from  green  to  blue 
or  red,  from  pale  yellow  to  the  brightest  of 
crimson. 

And  the  silence  that  reigns  over  all  this 
field  of  ice  is  one  that  travellers  have  often 
experienced,  often  been  impressed  and 
awed  by,  but  never  yet  found  words  to 
describe. 

Silence,  did  I  say  ?  Yes  !  but  listen ! 
Subterranean  thunders  suddenly  break  it — 
thunders  coming  evidently  from  the  bosom 
of  the  great  mountain  yonder,  thunders 
that  shake  and  crack  and  rend  the  very 
ice  on  which  you  stand,  causing  the  bergs 
to  grind  and  shriek  like  monsters  in  agony. 
The  great  cloud  pall  has  risen  higher  and 
spread  itself  out,  and  now  hangs  horizon¬ 
tally  over  half  the  island,  black  and 
threatening,  its  blackness  lit  up  ever  and 
anon  with  flashes  of  lightning,  sheet  and 
forked,  while,  peal  after  peal,  the  thunder 
!  now  rolls  almost  without  intermission. 

And  onward  and  onward  rolls  the  cloud 
athwart  the  sky,  blotting  out  the  starlight 
- — blotting  out  the  beautiful  Aurora — till 
the  sea  of  ice  for  leagues  around  is  cano¬ 
pied  in  darkness.  But  behold,  over  the 
mountain-top  the  cloud  gets  lighter  in 
colour,  for  immense  volumes,  of  steam, 
solid  sheets  of  water,  and  pieces  of  ice  tons 
in  weight,  are  being  belched  forth,  or 
hurtled  into  the  air  with  a  continued  noise 
that  drowns  the  awful  rhythm  of  the 
thunder  itself.  Then  flames  follow,  shoot¬ 
ing  up  into  the  sky  many  hundreds  of  feet, 
lighting  up  the  scene  with  a  lurid  glare, 
while  down  the  snowclad  sides  of  the 
great  cone  streams  of  fiery  lava  rush  iu 
fury,  crimson,  blue,  or  green.  And  gigan¬ 
tic  rocks  are  precipitated  into  the  air- 
rocks  so  large  that,  as  they  fall  upon  the 
ice  miles  distant  from  the  burning  crater, 
they  smash  the  heaviest  floes,  and  sink 


through  into  the  sea.  Great  stones,  too, 
are  incessantly  emitted,  like  balls  of  fire, 
that  burst  in  the  air,  and  keep  up  a  sound 
like  that  of  the  loudest  artillery. 

The  sun  will  rise  in  due  course,  but  his 
beams  cannot  penetrate  the  veil  of  sa¬ 
turnine  darkness  that  envelops  the  sea  of 
ice.  And  the  fire  will  rage,  the  thunders 
will  roll,  and  showers  of  stones  and  ashes 
fall  for  days,  ay,  mayhap  for  weeks  or 
months,  ere  the  mighty  convulsion  ceases, 
and  silence  once  more  reigns  in  and  around 
this  island  of  Jan  Mayen. 

Towards  this  lonely  isle  of  the  ocean  flie 
Arrandoon  had  been  heating  and  pushing 
her  way  for  days  ;  and  she  now  lay,  with 
clewed  sails  and  banked  fires,  among  the 
flat  but  heavy  bergs  not  five  miles  from  it. 
There  was  no  water  in  sight,  for  the  ice¬ 
less  ocean  had  been  left  far,  far  astern,  and 
the  ship  was  now  to  all  intents  and  pur¬ 
poses  beset.  Yet  the  ice  was  loose  ;  it  was 
not  welded  together  by  the  fingers  of  King 
Frost,  and  if  it  remained  so,  the  difficulty 
of  getting  out  into  the  clear  water  again 
would  be  by  no  means  insurmountable. 

Our  heroes,  the  doctor  included,  were  all 
'  on  deck,  dressed  to  kill,  in  caps  of  fur  with 
ear  lapels,  coats  of  frieze  with  pockets 
innumerable,  with  boots  that  reached  over 
the  knees,  and  each  was  armed  with  a  rifle 
and  seal-club,  with  revolver  in  belt  and 
short  sheath-knife  dangling  from  the  left 
side. 

“And  so,”  said  the  doctor,  “this  is  the 
mighty  sea  of  ice  that  I’ve  heard  so  much 
about !  Man !  boys  !  I’m  no  so  vera  muckle 
struck  with  it.  It  is  not  unlike  my  father’s 
peat  moss  in  the  dreary  depths  of  winter. 
Where  are  the  lofty  pinnacled  berg3  I  ex¬ 
pected  to  see,  the  rocks  and  towers  of  ice, 
the  green  glistening  gables,  and  the  tall 
spires,  like  a  hundred  cathedrals  dang  into 
one  ?  ” 

“Ah!”  said  McBain,  laughing,  “just 
hide  a  wee,  doctor  lad,  till  we  go  farther 
north,  and  if  you  don’t  see  ice  that  will 
outdo  your  every  dream  of  romance,  I’m 
neither  Scot  nor  sailor.” 

“  But  what  is  this  ?  ”  continued  the  cap¬ 
tain.  “Who  in  the  name  of  all  that  is 
marvellous  have  we  here  ?  ” 

“I  s’pects  I’se  Freezin’  Powders,  sah,” 
was  the  reply  of  the  little  negro  hoy. 
“Leastways  I  hopes  I  is.”  Here  the 
urchin  touched  his  cap.  “  Freezin’  Pow¬ 
ders,  at  your  service,  sah — your  under¬ 
steward  and  butler,  sah !  ” 

“Well,  my  under- steward  and  butler,” 
said  McBain,  “but  whoever  could  have 
expected  to  see  you  rigged'  out  in  this 
fashion — pilot  suit,  fur  cap,  boots,  and  all 
complete  ?  Why,  who  dressed  you,  my 
little  Freezin’  Powders  ?  ” 

“De  minor  ole  gem’lam,”  replied  the 
boy  ;  “  but  don’t  dev  fit,  sah  ?  Don’t  dey 
become  dis  chile  ?  Look  heah,  sah  !  ”  and 
Freezing  Powders  went  strutting  up  and 
down  the  quarter-deck,  as  proud  as  a 
pouter  pigeon ;  and  finished  off  by  present¬ 
ing  arms  with  his  seal-club  in  front  of  his 
good-natured  captain. 

“  Well,”  said  McBain,  much  amused, 
“you  are  a  comical  customer.  By  ‘the 
minor  ole  gem’lain  ’  I  suppose  you  mean 
honest  Magnus  ?  Bat  your  English  is 
peculiar,  youngster.” 

“My  English  is  puffak,  sah!  ”  replied 
the  boy ;  “  but  lo  !  sah  !  suppose  I  not 
have  dis  suit  of  close,  I  freeze,  sah !  I  no 
longer  be  Freezin’  Powders,  ’cause  I  freeze 
all  up  into  one  lump,  sah !  How,  sah,  I 
can  go  on  slioh  wid  de  oder  officers.” 

“Ho!  ho!”  laughed  McBain;  “the 
other  officers.  It’s  come  to  that,  has  it  ? 
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But,”  he  added,  turning  to  Allan  and 
®ory,  “  you’ll  look  after  the  lad,  won’t 
you  ?” 

“That  will  we,”  said  both,  in  a 
breath. 

Here  are  the  names  of  those  who  went 
on  shore  in  Jau  Mayen  on  this  memorable 
day— Allan,  Ealph,  Eory,  Seth,  and  the 
doctor,  with  three  club-armed  retainers, 
and  lastly,  Freezing  Powders  himself. 

They  were  a  merry  band.  You  could 
have  heard  them  laughing  and  talking 
when  they  were  miles  away  from  the  ship,  j 
They  had  to  leap  from  one  piece  of  ice  to  ! 
another,  but  as  the  bergs  were  from  forty  I 
to  fifty  feet  square — thus  affording  them  a  i 
good  run  for  their  leaps  — and  as  the  pieces 
were  pretty  closely  packed,  jumping  was 
no  great  hardship.  When  now  and  then 
they  came  to  a  bit  of  water  that  required  a 
tolerable  spring  to  get  over,  tall  Ealph 
■vaulted  first,  then  brawny-chested  Allan 


pitched  Freezing  Powders  after  him,  whom  ! 
Ealph  caught  as  easily  as  if  he  had  been  a 
cricket-ball. 

They'  landed  on  the  island  in  a  kind  of 
bay,  where  the  land  sloped  down  to  the 
snowclad  beach.  Not  far  from  the  sea 


encampment  for  the  summer  months  of  a 
party  of  American  walius-hunters,  the 
captain  of  which  had  aided  science  by 
making  innumerable  observations  of  a 
meteorological  and  scientific  nature. 

“  I  reckon,”  said  Seth,  “  there  ain’t 


they  were  much  surprised  to  find  the  ruins  i  many  parts  o’  the  world  where  my  enter- 
of  huts  that  had  been.  No  smoke  issued  j  prising  countrymen  haiu’t  shown  their 
therefrom  now,  but  there  was  ample  proof  '  noses.” 
that  roaring  fires  had  once  burned  in  each 


hut.  They  were  partly  underground,  and 
though  built  of  wood  and  sealskins  they 
were  thatched  and  foitified  with  snow. 
The  largest  cot  of  all  was  in  the  centre, 
and  entering  this  they  found  a  key  to  the 
seeming  mystery,  for  here  were  evidences 
of  civilisation.  Pots  and  pans  stood  on 
the  empty  hearth  ;  a  chair  or  two,  a  truckle 
Toed,  a  deal  table  and  a  bcok-cupboard, 
formed  the  furniture,  and  to  cap  all  a 
written  document  was  found,  which  in¬ 
formed  them  that  this  village’had  been  the 


“  All  honour  to  them  for  that  same,”  said 
Eory  ;  “  and  troth,  there  isn’t  a  mightier 
nation  on  the  face  of  the  earth  bar  the 
kingdom  of  Ireland.” 

“  Now,  look  here,”  said  Allan,  “  this 
wee  chap.  Freezing  Powders,  will  be  far 
too  tired  if  he  goes  with  us  ;  and  here,  by 
good  luck,  is  a  frozen  ham  in  this  enter¬ 
prising  Yankee’s  cupboard.  I  move  we 
light  a  fire,  hang  it  over  it,  and  leave  the 
little  black  butler  as  cook  till  we  come 
back.” 

“Bravo!”  said  Ralph.  “  Allan,  you’re 
a  brick.  You  won’t  be  afraid,  will  you, 
Freezing  Powders  ?  ” 

“I  stop  and  do  de  cookin',  plenty  quick,” 
answered  the  boy,  briskly.  “  Freezin’  Powders 
never  was  afraid  of  nuffin  in  his  life.” 

So  the  fire  was  lighted — there  was  fuel  enough 
in  the  hut  to  keep  it  going  for  a  month ;  then, 
leaving  the  boy  to  wa'cti  the  ham,  away  went 
our  explorers,  upwards  and  onwards,  through  the 
ruggedest  glens  imaginable;  winding  round  rocks 
and  hills  of  ice  and  snow,  they  soon  lost  sight  of 
the  primitive  village,  the  distant  ship,  and  the  sea 
of  ice  itself.  They  wandered  on  and  on  for  miles, 
pausing  often  to  allow  Eory  to  make  a  sketch  of 
some  more  than  usually  wild  and  fantastic  group 
of  ice-clad  rocks  or  charming  bit  of  scenery  ;  but 
wherever  they  went,  or  whichever  way  they  turned, 
there  loomed  the  great  mountain  cone  of  Jau 
Mayen  above  them. 

The  scene  was  everywhere  silent  and  desolate 
in  the  extreme,  for  not  a  breath  of  wind  was 
blowing,  not  a  cloud  was  in  the  sky,  and  no  sign 
of  life  was  there  to  greet  them,  not  even  a  solitary 
gall  or  snowbird. 

It  wanted  two  good  hours  to  sunset  when  they 
once  more  returned  to  the  deserted  village,  eager 


A  great  pale-yellow  Bear  springs  from  the  Cave. 
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to  test  the  flavour  of  the  Yankee’s  ham, 
for  walking  on  the  snow  had  given  them 
the  appetite  of  healthy  hunters. 

Their  astonishment  as  well  as  horror  may 
he  imagined  when,  on  entering  the  hut, 
they  found  a  scene  of  utter  confusion. 
The  fire  still  burned,  it  is  true,  and  yonder 
hung  the  ham ;  but  the  table  and  chairs 
were  overturned,  and  the  contents  of  even 
the  rude  bookcase  scattered  about  the 
floor. 

And  Freezing  Powders  ivas  gone  ! 

He  had  been  carried  off  by  a  bear.  Of 
this  there  was  plenty  of  testimony,  if  only 
in  the  huge  footprints  of  the  monster, 
which  he  had  left  in  the  snow.  Hot  very- 
distinct  were  they,  however,  for  the  surface 
of  the  snow  was  crisp  and  hard.  But  Seth 
was  equal  to  the  occasion,  and  at  once — 
walking  in  a  bee  line,  the  trapper  leading 
— they  set  out  to  track  the  bear,  if  possible, 
to  his  lair.  The  footprints  led  them  south¬ 
wards  and  west,  through  a  region  far  more 
wild  than  that  which  they  had  already 
traversed. 

For  a  whole  hour  they  walked  in  silence, 
until  they  found  themselves  at  the  top  of 
a  ravine,  the  rocks  of  which  joined  to  form 
a  sort  of  triangle.  Half-roofed  over  was 
this  triangle  with  a  balcony  of  frozen  snow, 
from  which  descended  immense  icicles,  on 
which  the  roof  leant,  forming  a  kind  of 
verandah. 

Seth  paused,  and  pointed  upwards.  ‘  ‘  The 
b’ar  is  yonder  !  ”  he  whispered.  “  Stay 
here  ;  the  old  trapper’s  feet  are  moccasined, 
he  won’t  be  heard.  Gentlemen,  Seth  means 
to  have  that  b’ar,  or  he  won’t  come  back 
alive !  ” 

So  leaving  his  companions,  onwards,  all 
alone,  steals  Seth.  A  bear  itself  could  not 
have  crept  more  silently,  more  cautiously 
along  than  the  trapper  does. 

Those  left  behind  waited  in  a  fever  of 
almost  breathless  suspense.  The  doctor 
stretched  out  his  arm  and  took  gentle  hold 
of  Kory’s  wrist.  His  pulse  was  over  a 
hundred  ;  so  was  the  doctor’s  own,  and  he 
could  easily  hear  his  heart  beat. 

How  slowly  old  Seth  seems  to  move. 
He  is  on  hands  and  knees  now,  and  many 
a  listening  pause  he  makes.  How  he  has 
reached  the  edge  of  the  icy  verandah,  and 
peers  carefully  over.  The  bear  is  there, 
undoubtedly,  for,  see,  he  gives  one  ansious 
glance  at  his  rifle — it  is  a  double-barrelled 
bone-crusher. 

Crang-r-r-r !  goes  the  rifle,  and  every 
rock  in  the  island  seems  to  re-echo  the 
sound.  The  reverberation  has  not  ceased, 
however,  when  there  mingles  with  it  a  roar 
— a  blood-curdling  roar — that  seems  to 
shake  the  very  ground.  “Wah-o-ah! 
waugh  !  waugh  !  wah-o  !  ”  and  a  great 
pale-yellow  bear  springs  from  the  cave, 
then  falls,  quivering  and  bleeding,  on  his 
side  in  the  snow. 

Our  heroes  rush  up  now. 

“  Any  more  of  them  ?  ”  cries  Rory. 

“Wall,  I  guess  not,”  said  the  old  trapper. 
“  Yonder  lies  the  master ;  I’ve  given  him 
a  sickener  ;  and  the  missus  ain’t  at  home. 
But  there  is  sutlnp.  black  in  thar,  though!  ” 

“Why,”  cried  Allan,  “I  declare  it  is 
Freezing  Powders  himself  !  ”  and  out  into 
the  bright  light  stalked  the  poor  nigger 
hoy,  staring  wildly  round  about,  and  seem¬ 
ingly  in  a  dream. 

“  Ah,  gem’lams  !  ”  he  said,  slowly,  “  so 
you  have  come  at  last!  What  a  drefful, 
drefful  fright  dis  poor  chile  have  got! 
’Spect  I’ll  nebber  get  ober  it ;  nebber  no 
more  !  ” 

“Come  along,”  said  Ralph.  “Get  on 
top  of  my  shoulder.  That’s  the  style  ! 
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You  can  tell  us  all  about  it  when  we  reach 
the  village.” 

“Now,”  cried  Allan,  “look  alive,  lads, 
and  whip  old  Bruin  out  of  his  skin,  and 
bring  along  his  jacket  and  paws  !  ” 

When  they  did  get  back  to  the  hut,  and 
poor  Freezing  Powders  had  warmed  him¬ 
self  and  discussed  a  huge  slice  of  broiled 
bam  and  a  captain’s  biscuit,  the  boy  got 
quite  cheery  again,  and  proceeded  to  relate 
his  terrible  adventure. 

“  You  see,  gem’lams,”  he  said,  “soon  as 
ebber  you  leave  me  I  begin  for  to  watch 
de  liam,  and  turn  he  round  and  round 
plenty  much,  and  make  ue  fire  blaze  like 
bobbery.  Mebbo  one  whole  hour  pass 
away.  De  flames  dey  crack,  and  de  ham 
he  frizzle.  Den  all  to  once  I  hear  some¬ 
body  snuff-snuffing  like,  and  I  look  round 
plenty  quick,  and  dere  was — oh  !  clat  great 
big  awful  bear — bigger  dan  a  ’gator  [alli¬ 
gator].  Didn’t  I  scream  and  run  jus ! 
And  de  bear  he  knock  down  de  chairs  and 
de  tables  and  den  he  catchee  me  in  his 
mouf,  all  de  same  I  one  small  mouse  and 
he  one  big  cat.  You  see,  gem  Tam,  he 
smell  de  ham.  ‘  Dat  bcry  nice,’  he  tink, 

‘  but  de  nigga  boy  better.’  So  he  take  dis 
chile.  He  nebber  have  take  one  nigga  boy 
before  dis,  p’r’aps.  Den  he  run  off  wid  me 
ober  de  mountains.  He  no  put  one  tooth 
in  me  all  de  time.  When  he  come  to  de 
cave  he  put  me  down  and  snuff  me.  Den 
he  say  to  himself,  ‘  I  want  some  fun  ;  I 
make  play  wid  dis  nigga  boy  befoh  I 
gobbles  ’im  up.’  So  he  make  me  run  wid 
his  big  foot,  and  when  I  run  away  den  he 
catchee  me  again,  and  he  keep  me  run 
away  plenty  time,  till  I  so  tired  I  ready 
to  drop.*  All  de  same,  I  not  want  to  be 
gobble  up  too  soon,  gem’lams,  so  I  make 
all  de  fun  I  can.  I  stand  on  my  head,  and 
I  run  on  my  four  feet.  I  jump  and  I  kick, 
and  I  dance,  and  I  sing  to  de  tune  ob — 

‘  Plenty  quick,  nigga  boy, 

Plenty  fast  you  run, 

De  hear  will  nebber  gobble  yon  up 
So  long ’s  you  make  de  fun.’ 

Den  de  big,  ugly  yellow  bear  he  berry 
much  tickled,  and  he  tink  to  hisself,  ‘Well,’ 
he  tink,  ‘  ’pon  my  word  and  honah  !  I 
nebber  see  nuffin  like  dis  before — not  in 
all  my  born  days  !  I  not  eat  dis  nigga 
boy  up  till  my  muclder  come  home.’  And 
all  de  time  I  make  dance  and  sing — 

‘  Quicker,  quicker,  nigga  boy. 

Faster,  faster  go, 

Amoosin’  ob  de  ole  bear, 

Among  de  Ahtic  snow. 

Jing-a-ring,  a-ring-a-ring, 

Sich  somersaults  I  frow, 

In  all  bis  life  dis  nigger  chile 
Ne’er  danced  like  dis  befoh.’ 

But  now,  gem’lams,  I  notice  dat  de  bear 
he  begin  to  make  winkee-winkee  wid  both 
his  two  eyes.  Den  I  dance  all  de  same,  but 
I  begin  to  sing  more  slow  and  plaintive, 
gem’lams — 

Ob  !  I’m  dreaming  ’bout  my  muclder  dear 
Dat  I  leave  on  Afric’s  shob, 

And  de  little  hut  among  de  woods 
Dat  I  ne’er  shall  see  no  mob. 

*  Greenland  tears  liave  been  known  to  play  this 
cat-and-mouse  game  with  seals  before  devouring  them. 


Sierra -lee-le-ohney, 

Sierra-lee-leon, 

Ah  !  who  will  feed  de  cockatoo 
When  I  is  dead  and  gone  ?  ’ 

Dat  song  fix  de  yellow  bear,  gem’lams. 
He  no  winkee  no  more  now ;  he  sleep 
sound  and  fast,  wid  his  big  head  on  his  big- 
paws.  Den  I  sing  one  oder  verse,  and  I 
sleep  too,  and  I  not  hear  nuffin  more 
until  de  rifles  make  de  bobbery  and  de 
yellow  bear  begin  to  cough.”' 

“  Bravo  !  ”  cried  Ralph,  when  -Freezing 
Powders  had  finished  his  story.  “  Now" 
Allan,  lad,  cut  us  all  another  slice  of  that 
glorious  ham,  and  let  us  be  moving.” 

“  Yes,”  said  Allan.  “Here  goes,  then, 
for  night  is  falling  already,  and  the  captain, 
will  be  longing  to  hear  of  our  adventures.”' 

(To  be  continued.) 
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BXUCI-im&TGN  ACADEMY. 

A  PROVERB  IN  ONE  ACT. 


CHARACTERS. 

Dr.  GOODENOUQH. .  . .  Head  Master  (  (These  can  be- 

-  played  by  one- 

Mons.  Leclair  ..  ..  French  Do.  (person.) 

Jones  . Cock  of  the  School. 

Smith  .  n  Untidy  Boy. 

Jenkins  (very  fat). 

Snooks  . .  . . A  Good  Boy. 

Ferris  .  A  Studious  Boy. 


Scene— The  School  Room.  Time— Saturday  Afternoon, 


Enter 
J ones, 
Smith, 
a  n  d' 
J  e  n  - 
Icins,  as- 
curtain 
rises. 

Jones. — What 
a  horrid  shame 
it  is  to  keep  us. 
here  a  day  like 
this  ;  we  shan’t 
get  another 
Saturday  after¬ 
noon  like  this, 
for  weeks. 

Smith.  —It’s- 
just  like  that  old. 


such  a  hubbub  over  his  useless  papers,  as  it  any 
fellow  could  he  such  a  fool  as  to  want  to  crib 
his  treatise  on  the  age  of  Agamemnon’s  Grand¬ 
mother,  or  whatever  it  was. 

Jenkins. — I  expect  the  cat  ate  it. 

Jones. — You  look  as  if  you  had. 

Jenkins. — Now-,  Jones,  I  won’t  be  bullied 
you  leave  me  alone,  or  I’ll  never  give  you  any 
more  cake. 

Jones  ( twisting  his  arm). — Won’t  you,  Fatty?’ 

Jenkins. — Yes,  I’ll  give  you  a  little  bit — a 
big  bit.  Oil,  Jones,  you  shall  have  it  all  it 
you’ll  let  go  my  arm. 

Jones. —  Don’t  make  such  a  row,  the  Doctor 
will  be  here  in  a  minute. 

Enter  Snooks  and  Ferris,  both  reading. 

Jenkins. — Here  he  is  !  No,  it’s  only  Snooks 
and  Ferris. 

Smith. — Here,  you  Snooks,  none  of  your 
learning  lessons  out  of  school  and  getting  ahead 
of  us.  (Knbeks  hook  out  of  his  hand.) 

Snooks. — It  shows  a  miserable  state  of  mind 
to  be’  envious  of  the  success  of  others. 

Smith. — I’ll  put  you  into  a  miserable  frame  of 


body  if  you  don’t  be  quiet. 
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Jenkins.— I  wish,  Ferris,  I  could  work  like 
you. 

Ferris. — I  wish  I  could  be  lazy  like  you,  but 
I’ve  got  to  go  up  for  this  dreadful  exam.  One 
good  job,  I  don't  mind  losing  a  half-holiday, 
because  I  never  get  one. 

Snooks. — That  is  not  the  proper  way  of  look¬ 
ing  at  it. 

Jones. — Silence,  you  young  Solomon. 

Jenkins. — -Like  an  apple,  Jones  ?  ( Throws 

Mm  one  and  takes  an  immense  bite  himself  from 
another.) 

Jones. — Lookout,  Cave!  Doctor ’s  coming. 

Enter  Dr.  Goodenough. 

D.  G. — Boys,  the  hour  of  two  is  past,  and  no 
one  is  in  his  place  but  Snooks.  Jenkins,  have 
you  written  out  those  lines  for  me  ? 

Jertkins  ( with  mouthful  of  apple). — -Urn-urn. 

Dr.  G. — Eating  again,  and  in  school  hours — 
one  hundred  lines  more.  I  take  it  as  an  insult 
to  the  provision  I  make  for  your  bodily  sus¬ 
tenance  that  you  are  continually  gorging  from 
morn  till  dewy  eve,  as  the  poet  sings.  Boys, 
stand  up.  ( They  stand  in  a  row.)  Now  I  will 
give  you  one  more  chance  before  depriving  you 
of  this  afternoon’s  holiday  ;  which  of  you  has 
taken  my  manuscript  on  Aristides  ?  (A  silence). 
This  is  unparalleled  rudeness,  not  to  speak  when 
you  are  spoken  to.  Back  to  your  seats.  Smith, 
where’s  your  collar  ? 

Smith. — Please,  sir,  I  don’t  know. 

Dr.  G. — What  makes  your  hands  so  dirty  ? 

Smith.—  Digging  for  worms,  sir. 

Dr.  G. — Go  and  wash  them.  (Exit  Smith!) 
$Tow,  geography  class,  stand  up.  Ferris,  what’s 
the  population  of  Ireland  ? 

Ferris. — Three  million  and  a  half  sir,  less  the 
drain  from  emigration  since  the  census. 

Dr.  G. — You,  Jenkins  ? 

Jenlc.  —  It’s  uncertain,  sir,  because  -cs 
capital  is  always  Dublin  (doubling).  No,  I 
don’t  mean  that,  sir  ;  that’s  the  answer  to  a 
riddle. 

Dr.  G. — Very  good,  sir,  I'll  remember  you  by- 
and-by. 

Jenlc. — No,  please  sir,  don’t  trouble. 

Dr.  G. — It’s  no  trouble,  but  a  pleasure  ;  no 
blubbering,  sir,  even  in  anticipation  of  whales. 
By-the-way,  where  is  Wales  ? 

Jcnk. — All  over  the  sea,  sir. 

Dr.G. — They  shall  be  all  over  you  by-and- 
by.  (Enter  Smith.)  Why,  they  are  no  cleaner, 
Smith. 

Smith. — Please,  sir,  I’ve  washed  them  all. 
( Shows  worms.)  You  told  me  to  wash  them,  sir. 
Mrs.  Goodenough  told  me  to  say  she  wanted 
to  speak  to  you,  sir. 

Dr.  G. — -I’ll  talk  to  you  on  my  return.  Now 
all  get  on  with  your  lessons  during  my  absence, 
and  remember  to  keep  perfect  silence.  (Exit. ) 

Jones. — I  say,  boys,  let’s  have  a  lark  whilst 
the  Doctor  is  away. 

Jerks.  —  Right  you  are  ;  give  me  a  hack, 
Smithy.  (Smith  gives  him  a  back,  which  Jenkins 
has  several  tries  at,  finally  tumbling  over. ) 

Smith. — I’ll  teach  you  to  knock  me  over  like 
that,  you  old  grampus.  Take  that. 

Jenk. — I  won’t  be  bullied  ;  you  help  me, 
Jones.  ( Quarrel  of  all  three.) 

Ferris. — I  wish  you  fellows  wouldn’t  make 
such  a  disturbance,  how  can  I  work  up  for  my 
exam.  '! 

Snooks. — And  we  ought  not  to  take  advantage 
of  the  absence  of  Dr.  Goodenough. 

Jones.— Oughtn’t  we  ?  Just  give  me  a  hack, 
Snooks,  or  I ’LL  stand  you  ou  your  head  for  a 
week. 

Snooks. — i  won’t,  Jones. 

Smith  (pulling  his  hand  on  his  shoulders  from 
behind,  and  jumping  over  him). — Won’t  yon? 

Sum:!-:  (turning  to  him). — No,  I  won’t. 
(.Jones  jumps  over.)  I’ll  tell,  you  see  if  I  don’t. 
(Begins  to  cry. ) 

Jones  (from.  desk). — Silence,  hoys;  I’m  going 
to  he  head  master.  Answer  in  turn. 

Smith. — In  whose  turn  ?  our  own  or  some¬ 
body  else’s  ? 

Juice  [imitating  Dr.  G.). — What  is  Jerusalem 
celebrated  for  ? 

Jetties. — Its  ponies. 

Smith. —  Bravo,  Jenkins,  you  ought  to  kuow. 
Give  us  a  lecture,  Jones,  like  the  Doctor. 


Jones. — All  right ;  sit  down,  Jenkins. 

Jenk. — 1  don’t  want  to  sit  down. 

Jones. — I’ll  come  and  punch  your  head  if  you 
don’t. 

Jenk. — The  Doctor  would  never  say  that. 

Toncs. — Is  that  an  apple  in  your  pocket  ? 

Jenk. — Never  you  mind,  ’tisn’t  yours. 

Jones. — It’s  confiscated;  you've  been  eating  it 
in  school.  Bring  it  here. 

’Jenk. — N®,  I  shan’t.  ( Jones  threatens.)  I 
mean  I  will.  (Takes  it  up.) 

Jones. — Now,  hoys,  I  am  going  to  give  you  a 
short  lecture  on  a  branch  of  natural  history 
— birds. 

Smith. — Birds  on  a  branch  of  natural  history. 
I  wonder  how  they  stick  on. 

Jones. — Birds  are  of  various  kinds  ;  the  ones 
we  like  best  are  larks. 

Jenk. — I  like  game  better  ;  there’s  more  in 
them. 

J ones.  ——Silence  !  I  will  first  treat  of  hats. 
(Draws  an  oblong  on  the  blackboard. )  This  is 
the  common  hat — the  brickbat.  It  flies  about 
in  the  courts  and  alleys  of  our  great  metropolis. 
Here  ( drawing )  you  will  observe  the  better- 
known  cricket-bat,  a  very  rum  bird. 

Smith. — I  thought  a  cricket  was  an  insect. 

Jenk. — That’s  your  wretched  ignorance.  Go 
on,  Jones. 

Jones. — But  there  is  another  bat  that  is  more 
difficult  to  draw,  although  it  is  the  biggest  bat 
that  dies. 

Jenk. — Do  you  mean  a  bat- ter  pudding  ? 

Jo-acs.— That  flies  wffien  you  get,  near  it,  any¬ 
how.  No,  I  mean  an  acrobat.  ’Tisn’t  very  like 
one,  I’m  afraid. 

Snooks.  —  I  could  draw  one  easily. 

Smith.— You  !  Why  you  couldn’t  draw  a 

cork.  I  say,  Ferris. 

Ferris. —  Oh,  don’t  bother !  x  +  n"  —  l6  repre¬ 
sents  the  velocity  of  a  body  falling  from  — 

Jenk. — Isn’t  it  sickening  to  hear  a  fellow 
going  on  like  that  ? 

Fei'ris. — I  can’t  help  it,  I’m  going  in  for  an 
exam. 

Jones. — These  interruptions  are  distasteful ;  I 
shall  have  to  lick  the  lot  of  you  in  a  minute. 
The  commonest  birds  of  all  are  geese,  that  is 
because  they  are  always  on  commons — on  short 
commons  too,  like  us. 

Jenk. — Yes,  isn’t  it  a  shame  ?  they  wouldn’t 
give  me  three  helpings  of  pudding  to-day  though 
I  sent  up  my  plate. 

Jones. — But  that  is  not  the  only  point  in 
which  you  resemble  geese.  They  use  their 
quills  and  so  do  you  ;  hut  it  is  not  necessary  to 
point  out  the  various  points  of  resemblance, 
your  own  minds  will  suggest  them  by  the  hun¬ 
dred. 

Smith. — Hear,  hear ;  that’s  one  for  yon, 
Jenkins. 

Jenk. — No,  it  isn’t ;  it’s  one  for  you. 

Jones. — Silence !  We  can  all  learn  lessons 
from  the  birds,  at  least  so  our  teachers  tell  us. 
They  say  we  should  rise  with  the  lark,  hut  that’s 
absurd  ;  I  can’t  rise  an  inch  off  the  ground. 
They  say  that  birds  in  their  little  nests  agree, 
hut  that  is  because  if  they  didn’t  they  would  fall 
out;  and  the  Doctor  is  always  telling  U3  to  “soar 
as  the  eagle,”  and  he  does  his  best  to  make,  us  as 
sore  as  any  eagle  ever  fledged.  Boys,  the  lecture 
is  over,  let’s  stand  Snooks  on  his  head. 

Snooks. — No,  I  won’t ;  you  shan’t ;  leave  me 
alone.  ( They  turn  him  over  and  hold  his  legs 
in  the  air,  laughing  and  shouting.) 

Smibi. — Cave!  Old  Frenchy ’s  coming.  ( They 
let  go  Snooks,  who  falls  over,  and  jump  into  their 
places.  Enter  Mons.  Leclair.) 

Mons.  L.  (seeing  Snooks).  Ah  !  I  have  caught 
you,  Snooks,  this  time.  I  vill  teach  you  to 
behave. 

Snooks. — Please,  sir,  it  wasn’t  me. 

Mons.  L. — Go  and  stand  on  your  form. 

Jo7ies. — You  mean,  sir,  let  his  form  stand  on 
his  feet.  An  idiom,  sir. 

Mons.L. — Yery  veil,  it  is  all  de  same.  The 
Dr.  Goodenough  lie  has  say  to  me  I  vill  he  hack 
soon  ;  vill  you  keep  de  order  till  I  return  ?  I 
say  I  vill,  so  keep  the  order,  all  of  you.  Stand 
up  on  a  line.  ( Boys  stand.)  Jones,  de  French 
for  mustard  ? 

Jones. — Moutarde. 


Mons.  B. — Bon.  Smith,  de  French  for  tree?' 

Smith. — Don’t  know,  sir. 

Mons.  L. — De  next  hoy  ?  Jenkins  ? 

JenJc. — French  for  tree  ?  Arbre,  sir. 

Mons.  L. — Correct  ;  go  up  one. 

Jenk. — Please,  sir,  I  can’t  go  up  a  tree.  I 
never  could  climb. 

Mons.  L.  — Yat  does  he  mean  ? 

Jones. — It’s  an  idiom,  sir. 

Mons.  L. — Ah,  these  English  idioms  !  Smith, 
read  from  your  exercise,  No.  2. 

Smith  (reads). — Have  you  the  stockings  of  the- 
gardener's  son  ? 

Jenk.  (reads). — No  ;  hut  I  have  the  pen  of  my 
aunt’s  sister. 

Mons.  L. — Good  ;  go  on. 

Ferris. — Have  you  some  apples,  some  pears,, 
some  greengages,  some  raspberries,  some- 
cherries  ? 

Mons.  L. — You,  Jenkins? 

Jenk. — No,  but  I  wish  I  had. 

Mons.  Ij.  —  Eh  !  what  you  snv  ? 

Jenk. — No,  sir,  I  wasn’t  thinking.  I  mean 
— no  ;  hut  I  have  the  candlestick  of  the  female- 
baker’s  sister,  and  the  slippers' of — of — please, 
sir,  what’s  pharmacien  ? 

Mons.  L. — Pbarinaeian,  de  same  word.  Smith,  . 
I  see  you  talking. 

Smith. — Please,  sir,  you  mean  hear  me  talk¬ 
ing.  You  can’t  see  a  sound. 

Jones. — Yes  you  can  ;  Plymouth  Sound. 

Mons.  L. — Smith,  1  vill  make  you  feel  a- 
sound. 

Smith. — It’s  impossible,  sir. 

Mons.  L. — No  ;  1  vill  make  you  feel  a  sound., 
thrashing. 

All. — Good,  sir  ;  very  good  :  first-rate. 

Mons.  L. — Silence  ;  I  vill  not  have  this  noise. 
All  of  you  stand  on  your  forms.  (All  mount  the  ■ 
form  ;  a  lot  of  staggering.) 

Ferris. — Please,  sir,  they  gave  a  French  sen¬ 
tence  in  an  exam,  the  other  day  1  can't  make- 
out.  Will  you  tell  me  what  it  is  ? 

Mons.  L.  —  Write  it  on  de  blackboard. 
(Ferris  writes  in  very  large  letters  :  “  Pas  d’elle 
Eure  Rhone  Cannes  nous.”) 

Mons.  L.— Ah,  I  do  not  understand  ;  it  is  not 
French. 

Ferris. — Yes  it  is,  sir. 

Jenk.  (to  boys).—  He  can’t  speak  English  and. 
he  can’t  read  French  ;  lie’s  a  nice  sort  of  master 
to  get  me  on. 

Mons.  L. — I  do  not  know  vat  it  is. 

Jones  (suddenly). — I  see  it,  sir ;  I  see  it. 

( Jumps  from  form,  knocking  over  everybody.  )• 
Here  you  are,  sir.  (Reads  it  slowly.)  Don’t  you 
see?  “Paddle  your  own  canoe.”  (Loud' 
laughter?) 

Mons.  L. — Silence  !  Yat  is  it  ? 

Jones. — It’s  an  idiom,  sir. 

Mons.  L.  — Ah  !  dese  idioms,  I  shall  never 
master  them.  Now  the  verb.  Ferris,  what  is- 
je  mis  ? 

Ferris. — I  am. 

Mons.  L.  (to  Jenkins).  —  Tu  etes  ? 

Jenk. — Thou  heest  !  No,  sir,  I  didn’t  mean, 
to  say  that,  it  slipped  my  tongue. 

Mons.  L. — You  are  all  disorderly  ;  you  shall? 
talk  nothing  but  French  for  three  days.  (Mur¬ 
murs.  ) 

Smith. — That  will  he  a  complete  stopper  on, 
my  conversation. 

Mons.  L. — I  vill  go  report  to  Dr.  Goodenough, 
your  behaviour.  (Exit.) 

Jones. — All  right,  he’s  gone  ;  now,  then,  let’s  - 
make  a  jolly  row.  ( Smith  pins  large  paper  on 
Jenkins's  back.)  Give  us  a  dance,  Jenkins. 

Jenk.  — •  I  can’t,  really,  my  breath  is  too 
short. 

Jones. — Yes,  you  can  ;  dance  away,  I’ll  heat 
time.  (Docs  so  with  ruler  on  desk. ) 

Jenk:  (dancing). — Oh,  please,  Jones,  I  can’t 
keep  up  much  longer.  (Dances  faster  and  faster- 
and  then  falls  exhausted,  jumping  up  with  a 
yell.)  Who’s  been  pinning  this  on  me,  and 
making  the  pin  run  into  me  ? 

Jones.— We  will  hot  dwell  upon  that  point. 
Now,  who’ll  give  us  a  song?  Snooks,  you  sing  j 
trot  out  something  quick. 

,  Snooks. — I  don’t  know  anything  that  you. 
could  appreciate,  and  if  1  did  this  is  not  the  time 
for  vocal  efforts. 
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Smith. — Tune  up,  young  ’un,  or  I’ll  be  the 
•death  of  you. 

Jenk — Yes,  tune  up,  young ’tin,  or  I'll  be  the 
•death  of  you  after  Smith  has  done  for  you., 
Snooks  ( singing  and  half  crying). 

How  doth  the  little  busy  'beo 
Improve  each  shilling  hour. 


Jones. — This  is  a  shining  hour,  for  we’re  kick¬ 
ing  up  a  jolly  shine.  Ferris,  drop  that  dic¬ 
tionary  for  a  minute  and  sing  us  something  lively 
with  a  chorus. 

Ferris. — I  can  hardly  spare  the  time,  but  I 
will  if  you  like.  You  must  do  the  chorus. 

Smith. — I  can  do  the  chorus  of  anything 
except  those  in  the  Greek  plays.  Let’s  have  a 


|  walk  round  first,  Christy  minstrel  style.  (They 
march  round  in  single  file  during  symphony, 
then  stand  in  line  in  front  of  stage  with  books, 
bats,  etc.,  for  banjos,  bones,  and  tambourines. 
Jenkins  is  corner  man,  and  bullies  Snooks.  All 
have  collars  turned  up  and  hair  pushed  askew  ; 
the  corner  men  tarn  their  coats  inside  out. )  They 
j  then  sing — 


In  for  an  (Exam. 


Yoice. 


Piano. 


In  guide  time. 


Music  by  Arthur  Hudson. 


In  old  -  en  times  a  fel  -  low  learnt  some 
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CHORUS. 


So,  not  content  with  school-time,  he  must  work 
whilst  others  play, 

And  wrestle  with  stilt'  problems  or  the  roots  of 
verbs  in  “  A  ”  ; 

For  Dons  of  Universities  on  Isis  or  on  Cam 

Have  brought  to  every  city  the  delights  of  an 
exam. 

He  reads  and  writes  from  mor>  to  night  until 
he’s  nearly  blind, 

Ho  rest  for  him,  his  life  bee  nes  a  mill-liorse 
sort  of  grind  ; 

He  even  loses  his  delight  in  p  .ckles  and  in  jam, 

For  he  must  focus  all  liis  powers  upon  that  vile 
exam. 

He  comes  out  first,  with  softened  brain,- — that 
is  if  he’s  in  luck  ; 

If  he’s  a  duffer  in  he  goes  once  more  with  lots 
of  “  pluck  ”  ; 

Whate’er  his  fate — he  knows  one  thing,  that  all 
lie’s  learnt ’s  a  sham,; 

Oh,  pit}7,  then,  the  luckless  boy  who’s  in  for  an 
exam.  ! 

Encore,  verse. 

My  brain  is  so  affected  I  forget  the  simplest 
words, 

®  mix  up  Greek  with  algebra  and  botany  with 
surds ; 

Oil,  parents  !  gaze  with  pity  on  the  mournful 
wreck  I  am, 

And  do  not  let  your  precious  hoys  go  in  for  an 
exam.  ! 

At  the  close  of  song,  enter  Dr.  Goodenough. 

Tableau. 


Dr.  G. — So,  young  gentlemen,  this  is  the  way 
in  which  you  improve  the  shining  hour.  (Boys 
turn  their  coats  straight  and  steal  to  their 
pilaces.)  This  is  your  idea  of  preserving  strict 
silence. 

Smith  — Please,  sir — 

Dr.  G. — Silence  ;  directly  I  begin  to  speak  a 
stupid  fellow  starts  chattering.  ( All  laugh). 
Silence,  I  didn’t  intend  that,  it  was  a  lapsus 
lingua:.  Monsieur  Leclair  has  complained  to 
me  of  the  way  in  which  you  have  misbehaved. 
I  am  a  witness  of  it  myself,  and  I  shall  have  to 
cane  you  all.  (Murmurs.)  Yes,  my  dear  boys, 
though  it  will  cause  me  much  more  pain  than  it 
will  cause  you,  I  must  fulfil  my  duty.  Jones, 
go  and  fetch  the  cane.  ( Exit  Jones.) 

Jenk.  (aside). — How’s  the  time  for  “soar  as 
the  eagle.  ” 

Dr.  G.  — In  the  meantime  we  will  resume  our 
geography  lesson,  which  was  interrupted  by  my 
having  to  welcome  a  new  pupil. 

Jenk.  (eagerly). — Has  he  brought  a  cake,  sir  ? 

Dr.  G. — Jenkins,  you  are  accumulating  such 
a  series  of  callings  by  }our  outrageous  conduct 
that  I  shall  have  to  devote  my  next  leisure  week 
to  wiping  off  old  scores  I  shall  wipe  them  off 
on  your  jacket,  scores  of  them.  Smith,  where’s 
Siberia  ? 

Smith. — I  don’t  know,  sir.  Where  it  always 
was,  I  suppose. 

Dr.  G. — Smith,  you—  (Enter  Jones,  hur¬ 
riedly.  ) 

Jones.  — Please,  sir,  they've  found  it  ! 

Dr.  G. — Found  what?  my  treatise  on  Aris¬ 
tides  ? 

Jones. — Yes,  sir;  in  the  waste-paper  basket 
in  your  study. 


Dr.  G. — The  waste-paper  basket !  How  did 
it  get  there  ? 

Jenlc.  (aside). — Force  of  mutual  attraction,  I 
expect. 

Dr.  G.  —  Then  it  seems  you  have  lost  your 
half-holiday  unjustly.  Never  mind,  there  shall 
be  no  school  to-morrow  afternoon. 

AH. — Thank  you,  sir,  thank  you. 

Jenk. — But  to-morrow ’s  Sunday,  sir. 

Dr.  G. — Ah,  so  it  is  ;  well,  there  will  be  no 
school  to-morrow  at  all.  (Murmurs.)  Not 
satisfied  yet?  Well,  you  shall  have,  an  extra  half¬ 
holiday  next  week,  and  I  hope  you  will  enjoy  it. 
(Cheers. ) 

Curtain. 

[A  few  practical  hints  in  conclusion.  Make  the  room 
look  like  a  schoolroom  by  hanging  maps,  etc.,  about. 
Rout-seats  will  do  for  forms.  The  Doctor  should  have 
a  college  cap  and  gown.  Jones  should  be  very  neatly 
dressed ;  Smith  very  badly ;  Jenkins's  clothes  should  be 
too  small  for  Mm.  Individualise  each  character  by 
means  of  by-play— for  instance,  let  Jenkins  take  sweets 
out  of  his  pocket  and  suck  them  on  the  sly ;  let  Snooks 
(who  is  of  course  a  specimen  of  the  goody  boy)  pretend 
to  be  very  studious  when  any  one  is  looking.  Don’t  be 
afraid  of  making  aiow  when  the  time  comes,  hut  don't 
interrupt  any  speeches  by  noise.  Move  about  the 
stage  freely,  just  as  you  would  do  in  real  life.  Don't 
turn  your  backs  to  the  audience  when  speaking,  and 
speak  distinctly.  Know  whereabouts  you  should  be  at 
any  given  moment ;  let  the  groupings  be  as  effective 
as  possible.  Finally,  learn  every  word  perfectly  ;  how 
can  you  give  point  to  a  sentence  if  you  don't  remember 
what  you  have  to  say  ? 

Perhaps  all  this  advice  seems  to  take  the  preparation 
out  of  the  category  of  fun.  Try  it  and  see.  You  won't 
get  much  fun  out  of  it  on  the  night  of  performance 
unless  you  make  it  funny  at  rehearsals.  Persevere ; 
combine  modesty  with  confidence  ;  determine  to  d® 
j  our  best,  and  yon  will  noknowledge  yvhen  it  is  over 
that  your  Christmas  Eve  wa;  not  the  dullest  day  oi 
your  holidays.] 


THE  FIRST  ICE.  [Drawn  frj  T.  C.  Heath* 


No.  1.  A  “  Figure  of  3.” 

No  2.  A  “Spread  Eagle.” 

No.  3.  “  Don’t  seem  to  fancy  it,  somehow,  this  morning.” 
No.  4.  As  cold  as  ice. 

No.  5.  As  warm  as  toast. 


No.  6.  United  we  stand— perhaps.  Divided,  I  fall— for  certain. 

No.  7.  “Shall  I  help  you  up,  old  fellow?”  “No,  thanks.  It's  just 
as  comfortable  where  I  am,  and  a  great  deal  safer. 

No.  8.  How  we  spent  the  day  after  the  party. 


¥l)e  8oy’$  Owr(  S.zupef. 


Jjhtboor  ^muscm^ni.g. 


OPTICAL  TOY  SPOUT. 

DESCRIBED  BY  DR.  SCOFFERS. 

ojie,  now,  it  may 
well  be  that  optical 
toy  sport  was  the 
first  sport  of  baby 
life  to  most  of  us. 
It  was  the  very  first 
sport  my  memory 
records,  at  any  rate. 
Well  do  I  remem¬ 
ber  my  old  nurse 
holding  me  on  her 
knee  with  one 
hand  whilst  she 
traced  a  fiery  circle  with  a  stick  burning  at 
one  end  in  the  other.  If  babes  could  reason  I 
might  have  been  taught  from  this  that  luminous 
impressions  are  not  instantaneous,  but  having 
been  impressed  remain  a  certain  time. 

Suppose  a  boy  to  have  witnessed  the  same 
•experiment  when  a  baby,  and  had  remembered 
it,  and  when  bigger  had  reasoned  about  it,  the 
first  flash  of  lightning  seen  by  him  might  have: 
set  thesmall  individual  a-tlnnking.  Did  yon  ever 
observe— some  people  never  'do  observe — that  ob¬ 
jects  made  visible  by  lightning,  no  matter  how 
much  they  actually  may  be  in  motion,  all  appear 
to  be  still  ?  A  carriage  wheel,  for  _  example, 
rapidly  revolving  displays  every  individual 
,  spoke,  whereas,  viewed  by  any  ordinary  light,  they 

would  have  been  indistinguishable. 

My  nurse’s  experiment  with  the  burning  stick, 
and  what  I  have  just  told  you  about  the  illumi¬ 
nation  of  a  lightning  flash,  are  the  near  and  far 
limits  of  a  vast  optical  playground  t  which  I 
am  going  to  introduce  you. 

1. — THE  THAUMATROPE. 

A  very  simple  toy  illustrating  the  fact  that 
visual  impressions  arp  not  instantaneous  is  the 
thaumatrope.  Here  is  an  example,  a  card,  round 
in  our  illustration  (though  it  need  not  have  been 
round),  having  two  cords  attached  to  two  oppo¬ 
site  points  of  the  circumference  of  the  circle, 
and  on  the  card  depicted  a  bird  on  one  side  and 
an  empty  birdcage  on  the  other.  By  means 
of  the  two  opposite  cords  you  twirl  the  card,  and 
at  once  perceive  not  a  bird  and  an  empty  cage, 
but  a  caged  bird.  If,  however,  yon  could  have 
commanded  a  flash  of  lightning  when^  taking 
•observation,  you  would  have  seen  either  the 
third  or  the  cage,  but  certainly  not  both. 


Having  once  mastered  the  principle  upon 
which  the  thaumatrope  is  founded,  your  own 
ingenuity  will  suggest  numerous  modifications, 
in  colours  they  of  course  look  much  prettier 
than  in  simple  black  and  white,  and  our  Editor 
issues  this  week  a  sheet  of  some  capital  varieties, 
which  are  sure  to  give  pleasure. 


2. — TOY  DISCS. 

Here  is  a  toy  of  which  one  could  see  a  specimen 
on  a  large  scale  in  the  Polytechnic  Institution, 
Regent  Street.  It  consists  of  two  circular 
discs,  paper  or  otherwise,  mounted  on  a  frame, 
and  susceptible  of  more  or  less  rapid  rotation. 
Upon  the  object  disc,  as  we  may  call  it,  certain 
figures  are  depicted  circularly,  whilst  tlie  eye  or 
viewing  disc  is  perforated  with  radial  slits, 
equal  in  number  to  that  of  the  figures  depicted, 
the  result  of  this  ;  arrangement  being  that  an 
observer  keeping  his  eye  fixed,  can  only  see  one 
figure  object  at  oite  time.  •  Our  present  design 
represents  a  hoy  executing  a  skipping-rope 
dance.  He  is  represented  in  a  succession  of 
attitudes,  which  viewed  closely,  one  upon  the 
last,  convey  the  idea  of  actual  skipping-rope 
motion.  There  are  some  things  so  simple  that 
so  soon  as  a  correct  idea  of  them  is  apprehended, 
any  further  addition  of  words  only  contribute 
to  difficulty.  This  is  oue  ;  go  and  make  the  toy 
each  bov  for  himself. 


Another  pretty  exemplification  ot  the  per¬ 
sistence  of  luminous  impressions  is  the  follow¬ 
ing. 


Here  is  a  double  disc  on  the  same  principle 
as  the  last,  but  with  the  details  a  little  modified. 
Tile  eye  disc  with  slits  is  larger  than  the  other, 
upon  which  last  you  'see  a  succession  of  circles, 
each  having  a  diameter  line  drawn  across  it,  hut 
at. successive  angles,  just  as  would  happen  if  the 
circle  were  in  motion.  The  operator  facing  a 
looking  glass,  and  holding  the  pattern  side  of 
the  disc  also  facing  the  looking-glass,  peeps 
from  behind  through  a  peripheral  slit,  and  sees 
each  circle  apparently  revolving. 


The 

separate  chequered  bands — an  inner  < 
and  an  outer.  Each  band,  you  will 
painted  black  and  white  in  equal  proportions, 
though  the  sections  of  tint  arc  unequally  dis¬ 
til  bu  ted.  If  this  disc  be  caused  to  rotate  by 
any  adequate  mechanical  means,  the  rotating 
surface  will  appear  of  one  uniform  grey.  The 
distribution  of  tints  may  be  in  figures  of  any 
other  shape  than  those  described,  so  long  as  the 
relative  proportions  are  maintained — namely, 
half  and  half. 

The  idea  once  grasped,  and  a  convenient  means 
of  rotation  being  devised,  variations  innumerable 
may  be  made  by  obvious  expedients.  For  example, 
you  may  paint  a  black  star  on  the  disc,  in  which, 
case,  when  rotating,  the  nearer  the  circumference 
of  the  star  you  direct  your  eye,  the  whiter  will 
the  disc  appear. 


OUR  COLOURED  PLATES  OF  TEAUM ATROPES. 
DIRECTIONS. 


The  Two  Larger  Circles. — Cut  out  the  cir¬ 
cles,  and  mount  on  stiff  card.  Then  with  a 
sharp  penknife  cut  out  the  black  oblong  spaces, 
marked  A.  Next  insert  a  spindle  in  the  dot  of 
the  inner  circle,  and  then  laid  the  spindle  with 
the  card  on  before  a  mirror,  the  back  of  the 
card  being  towards  the  operator.  Cause  the 
card  to  revolve  rapidly,  looking  at  the  same 


time  through  the  apertures  as  they  pass  the  eye, 
at  the  reflection  in  the  mirror.  Thus  the  figures 
will  appear  in  constant  motion.  In  the  one  the 
boy  will  open  his  mouth  and  speedily  demolish 
the  orange  ;  in  the  other  the  man  will  dance 
excitedly,  with  a  vigour  that  would  seem  to  sug¬ 
gest  that  his  life  depended  on  his  wild  exertions. 


The  Smaller  Circles.— These  are  arranged  for 
action  in  a  different  manner.  Cut  out  the 
circles  (keeping  them  in  pairs  as  printed),  and 
mount  them  on  botli  ■  sides  of  a  card,  taking 
care  that  they  are  reversed,  so  that  the  points 
marked  A  in  each  may  coincide.  Make  a 
small  hole  at  either  side  of  tli®  card,  and  attach 
a  string,  as  described  by  Dr.  Scotfern.  Now 
cause  the  card  to  revolve,  and  lo  !  you  will  see 
— what  ?  Try  for  yourselves. 


Tl)e  KoyV  Own  Papef. 


PEEPS  AT  PAST  CHRISTMASES. 


“  Heap  on  more  wood— the  wind  is  chill ; 
put  let  it  whistle  as  it  will, 

Well  keep  our  Merry  Christmas  still." 

— Marmion. 

Perhaps  at  tins  festive  season,  when  we 
recall  pin-  own  Merry  Christmas  gatherings 
of  previous  years,  it  may  be  curious  and  amusing 
to  glance  back  through  a  longer  vista  at  some 
notable  events  which  have  occurred  upon  by¬ 
gone  twenty-fifths  of  December,  and  which,  in 
some  instances,  present  a  more  tragic  aspect 
than  the  usual  associations  of  the  joyous  sea- 
•son. 

Walk  up,  then,  boys,  if  you  will,  and  let  us 
have  a  peep  together  in  the  peep-show  of  old 
Father  Time.  Framed  in  the  drifting  snow, 
■and  holly,  and  icicles,  we  have  both  hot  and 
■cold  to  deal  with — volcanoes  and  icebergs,  floods 
and  faggots.  {See  page  181.) 

Peep  No.  I. 

so  far  explains  itself.  It  depicts  one  of  the  dis¬ 
astrous  inundations  of  such  frequent  occurrence 
in  low-lying  countries.  Such  a  catastrophe 
swept  over  Bremen  and  the  surrounding  district 
upon  Christmas  Day  in  the  year  1617,  causing  a 
terrible  destruction  of  life  and  property,  several 
hundred  persons  perishing  by  the  calamity.  To 
Tecall  the  lines  of  Prior — 

“Towns,  forests,  herds,  and  men,  promiscuous  drowned, 
With  one  great  death  deform  tile  dreary  ground." 

Peep  No.  II. 

reminds  us  that  it  was  on  a  Christmas  Day, 
that  the  famous  Captain  Cook  anchored  in  the 
sheltered  bay  in  Kerguelen  Island,  to  which  he 
gave  the  name  of  the  day.  His  were  the  first 
anchors  which  lad  ever  disturbed  the  finny  in¬ 
habitants  of  the  waters  in  this  very  out-of-the- 
way  part  of  tlie  world,  and  the  thundering 
salute  and  hoisting  of  the  Union  Jack  must 
have  spread  consternation  amongst  the  numerous 
wild  ducks,  petrels,  albatrosses,  gulls,  and  sea- 
swallows  in  the  craggy  fastness  of  the  ruggedly 
picturesque  volcanic  rocks.  The  swarms  of  seals, 
too,  were  not  so  well  acquainted  with  the  smell 
of  powder  as  their  dwindling  posterity,  American 
and  other  rifles  having,  since  then,  done  a  good 
deal  to  thin  oil'  the  younger  branches  of.  the 
family.  The  island,  occupying  a  position  and 
having  an  extent  nearly  corresponding  with  that 
id  Normandy  in  the  Northern  Hemisphere,  can 
never  be  of  much  value  to  humanity  as  a  dwell- 
ing-plaee,  for  the  amount  of  summer  heat  is  so 
iiuall  that  the  hardiest  food  plants  do  not  open 
their  seeds.  1 1  has,  however,  been  put  to  other 
uses — as  recently  as  1874  being  the  rendezvous 
oi  several  of  the  astronomical  expeditions  sent 
irom  various  countries  to  observe  and  report 
ihe  transit  of  Venus. 


The  following  passage  from  Captain  Cook’s 
preface  to  the  deeply  interesting  account  of  his 
first  voyages  is  worth  quoting,  showing  as  it 
does  the  indefatigable  spirit  "of  the  great  ex¬ 
plorer  : — - 

“  And  now  it  may  be  necessary  to  say  that,  as  I  am 
on  tlie  point  of  sailing  on  the  third  expedition, 

*  i  »  .  *  * 

I  shall  therefore  conclude  this  introductory  discourse 
with  desiring  the  reader  to  excuse  the  inaccuracies  of 
style  which  doubtless  he  will  meet  with  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  narrative,  and  that  when  such  occurs  he  will 
recollect  that  it  is  the  production  of  a  man  who  has 
not  had  the  advantage  of  much  school  education ,  but  who 
has  been  constantly  at  sea  from  his  youth ;  and  though, 
with  the  assistance  of  a  few  good  friends,  he  has  passed 
through  all  the  stations  belonging  to  a  seaman,  from 
an  apprentice-boy  in  the  coal  trade  to  a  post-captain 
in  the  Royal  Navy,  he  has  had  no  opportunity  of  cul¬ 
tivating  letters.  After  this  the  public  must  not  expect 
from  me  the  elegance  of  a  fine  writer,  or  the  plausi¬ 
bility  of  a  professed  book-maker,  but  will,  I  hope, 
consider  me  as  a  plain  man  zealously  exerting  himself 
in  the  service  of  his  country,  and  determined  to  give 
the  best  account  he  i6  able  of  his  proceedings. 

“  Plymouth  Sound, 

“July  7,  1776.” 

What  is  all  this  fire  and  fuss  which  is  repre¬ 
sented  in 

Peep  No.  III. 

in  the  middle  of  the  page  ?  The  scene  is  Ice¬ 
land,  and  a  fearful  Christmas  they  had  of  it 
there  in  1812.  An  old  Icelandic  proverb  to 
the  effect  that  “Iceland  is  the  best  land  on 
which  the  sun  shines”  may  he  fairly  said  to  be 
more  a  matter  of  opinion  than  fact.  Piled  up 
in  the  course  of  ages  by  thousands  of  volcanoes, 
the  geological  history  of  the  inland  is  certainly 
more  interesting  than  is  the  salubrity  of  its 
climate  enticing !  Ages  ago  plants  gradually 
covered  the  arid  surface  of  the  upheaved  lava. 
The  valleys  became  covered  with  grass  and  moss, 
and  there  were  also  found  extensive  forests 
which  as  yet  had  nought  to  fear  from  the  stroke 
of  the  axe;  the  smaller  hills  were  still  uncovered 
with  glaciers,  and  thus  the  climate,  favoured  b)r 
the  superior  influence  of  the  ocean,  was  milder 
than  in  our  days. 

Whole  generations  of  trees  arose  and  perished. 
They  were  the  silent  witnesses  of  countless  new 
eruptions  which  broke  out  either  under  the  sea 
or,  after  the  mainland  had  been  formed,  accom¬ 
panied  by  earthquakes  and  showers  of  scoria, 
ashes,  and  incandescent  lavas.  The  forests 
sank  under  the  might  of  volcanoes — like  Pom¬ 
peii  and  Herculaneum  they  were  buried  beneath 
the  dense  downpour  of  ashes,  or  sometimes  sunk 
under  the  sea  only  to  be  raised  again  by  subse¬ 
quent  convulsions. 

A  new  volcano  —  Oefields  Jokkelen  (nice 
simple  word  for  a  “Spelling  Bee”) — gave  a 
Christmas  box  of  stones,  ashes,  and  other 
things,  all  in  the  same  caloric  state,  upon  the 
above  mentioned  date,  and  was  accompanied  by 
a  companion  in  the  shape  of  a  fearful  hurricane 
which  overthrew  many  of  the  rudely-built 
churches  and  huts.  We  are  now  at 

Peep  No.  IV., 

a  terrible  earthquake — another  Christmas  pre¬ 
sent,  made  to  ancient  Mistra,  in  Greece,  in  the 
year  1820.  Adjacent  is  the  site  of  the  famous 
Sparta,  destroyed  by  a  similar  calamity  b.c.  464. 
A  citadel  built  on  an  elevated  position  com¬ 
mands  a  fine  view,  full  of  heroic  and  historic 
interest,  embracing  as  it  does  the  plains  of  La¬ 
conia,  the  vale  of  Eurotas,  and  the  snow-crested 
Paximadi,  one  of  the  five  summits  of  Taygetus. 
The  orange  groves  and  cypresses  witnessed  a 
sad  scene  of  carnage  five  years  afterwards,  when 
the  town  was  sacked  and  burnt  by  Ibrahim 
Pasha.  But  it  won’t  do  to  linger  longer,  even 
over  scenes  so  full  of  interest,  on  account  of 
Editorial  warnings  as  to  the  number  of  plums 
which  must  go  into  the  Christmas  pie  !  So  we 
will  get  on  to 

Peep  No.  V. 

We  are  in  France  now  during  the  fifteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  and  here  is  the  story  of  the  universally 
abhorred  fiend  in  human  shape  who  flourished, 
withered,  and  died  at  that  happy  period  : — 

Story  of  Gilles  da  Retz. — On  the  banks  of  the 
Erdre,  in  the  Lower  Soir,  still  stands  the  im¬ 
posing  ruins  of  a  feudal  castle  retaining  an  un¬ 
enviable  notoriety  on  account  of  the  crimes  of  its 


owner,  Gilles  do  Retz,  who  flourished  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  vii.  This  monster  in  human 
form,  who  was  the  bugbear  of  the  surrounding 
country,  went  by  the  name  of  Barbe  Bleu,  and 
is  the  original  of  our  own  well-known  Blue 
Beard  of  nursery-tale  renown.  His  history  af¬ 
fords  a  remarkable  instance  of  the  superstitions 
of  the  fifteenth  century,  and  of  the  impunity 
for  his  atrocities  which  a  feudal  seigneur  en¬ 
joyed  in  that  age.  Having  run  through  an 
enormous  fortune  by  extravagance,  and  impaired 
his  health  by  excess  in  youth,  this  Sieur  de 
Retz  sought  to  renovate  both  by  magic,  so 
generally  in  vogue  at  that  period.  He  kept  in 
liis  pay  an  Italian  alchemist  and  magician,  who, 
playing  upon  his  shattered  nerves,  induced  him 
to  believe  that  a  charm  could  be  produced  from 
the  blood  of  infants,  which  would  restore  him 
to  health  and  fortune  by  using  it  as  a  bath  ! 

For  this  end  children  and  young  persons  were 
spirited  away  and  murdered  in  the  deep  dun¬ 
geons  of  his  castles  or  in  the  solitudes  of  his 
forests,  to  the  number,  it  is  said,  of  more  than 
one  hundred  ;  he  himself,  in  most  eases,  plung¬ 
ing  the  poniard  in  their  breast.  At  length  the 
whole  country  rose  up  against  such  a  monster, 
and  his  suzerain,  Duke  Jean  v.  of  Brittany, 
having  heard  the  charges  against  him,  caused 
him  to  be  seized  and  tried.  Ho  was  found 
guilty,  condemned,  and  burnt  at  the  stake  in 
Nantes,  on  the  25th  December,  1440,  after 
making  full  confession  of  Ids  misdeeds.  The 
peasant  still  regards  with  horror  the  ill-omened 
walls  and  gloomy  dungeons  where  the  monster 
raised  the  demon  to  whom  he  sold  himself,  ac¬ 
cording  to  popular  superstition. 

A  CHRISTMAS  GHOST  STORY. 

CHAPTER  I.— THE  CONSPir.ACT. 

“  Tack,”  whispered  Charlie  Stock  to  his 
chum,  “are  you  game  for  helping  me 
to-night  ?■  ” 

“  What  in  ?  ”  inquired  Jack  Bates. 

“I’m  going  to  pay  out  that  fellow,  Tom 
Michelmore  ;  he’s  been  licking  me  every  day 
for  a  fortnight,  and  I  mean  to  take  it  out  some¬ 
how.” 

“He’s  been  bullying  me  too,”  said  Jack. 
“  I  happened  to  break  his  hockey-stick,  and  he 
landed  me  a  crack  with  the  stump  end  of  it  that 
hurt  awfully.  I’d  do  anything  to  pay  him 
out  !  ” 

“So  would  I.  I  only  borrowed  his  football 
when  he  was  away  one  day,  and  ’twasn’t  my 
fault  that  it  landed  on  the  top  of  a  wall  with 
broken  glass  and  got  spoilt.  But  he’s  such  a 
bully;  he  never  takes  things  into  consideration , 
but  lets  fly  at  you  with  anything  that’s  handy.” 

“  What  can  we  do  ?  ” 

“  I’ve  got  a  good  plan.  He’s  going  over  to 
spend  the  evening  at  his  uncle’s  to-night,  and 
must  come  back  through  the  churchyard.  I 
vote  we  wait  there  for  him  and  frighten  him.” 

“  How — a  ghost  ?  ” 

“  That’s  the  idea  exactly  !  We’ll  make  a 
regular  beauty,  and  send  him  home  in  double- 
quick  time,  and  he’ll  never  go  through  the 
churchyard  again  after  dark.  Then  we'll  make 
all  the  fellows  laugh  at  him  and  chaff  him 
about  it.” 

“That’ll  do  first-rate  !  Let’s  make  the  ghost 
straight  off.  What  have  you  got  ?  ” 

“  Look  here  !  isn’t  it  a  beauty  ?  ”  and  Charlie 
held  up  a  turnip  as  big  as  his  head.  “We’ll 
cut  this  hollow,  of  course,  put  a  candle  inside, 
stick  a  pole  under  it,  and  tie  a  sheet  on,  and 
there  you  are  !  ” 

“Come  along.” 

It  will  be  seen  that  these  two  young  village 
scapegraces  had  not  much  originality ;  then- 
ideas  about  ghosts  did  not  soar  above  the  very 
old-fashioned  turnip-and-lantem  business,  which 
has  the  credit  of  having  done  duty  as  a  ghost 
for  generations.  But  they  had  faith  in  their 
skill  in  turning  out  a  lifelike  ghost — if  lifelike 
is  the  proper  word  to  use.  We  will  leave  them 
gouging  away  at  the  turnip  whilst  we  make  the 
acquaintance  of  the  object  of  the  conspiracy. 

(To  be  concluded  next  week.) 
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***  In  addition  to  the  seasonable  games,  etc.,  sup¬ 
plied  in  this  week's  number,  see  also  “  How  I  became 
a  Ventriloquist,”  Nos.  10,  17,  and  18;  “Conjuring,” 
Nos.  5,  9,  10,  etc.  ;  “lohn  Spooner's  Great  Human 
Menagerie "  (showing  how  to  get  up  a  most  amusing 
entertainment).  Nos.  11,  12,  anil  13  ;  “  Ghosts  at  Holly 
Court”  (illustrated  articles,  fully  explaining  the  tricks 
of  so-called  Spiritualism,  and  showing  how  every  boy 
may  become  his  own  ghost-raiser),  Nos.  47,  48,  49,  anil 
50;  “Some  Holiday  Spectres,  and  How  to  See  Them,” 
No.  50;  “Galanty  Shows”  and  “Chemical  Experi¬ 
ments,”  No.  50;  “Amusing  Optical  Effects,”  No.  51  ; 
“ Marionettes,”  No.  52;  “Second  Sight” — full  instruc¬ 
tions  and  codes  of  signals— Nos.  101  to  104;  “Our  Own 
Christy  Minstrels,”  with  dialogue,  songs  and  music, 
etc.,  No.  102.  ALL  the  back  parts,  and  also  all  the  back 
numbers  ( excepting  those  of  the  first  volume ),  may  still 
be  obtained  at  our  office,  or  through  the  booksellers,  at 
the  published  price — parts  (id.,  numbe  rs  Id. 


A.  .T.  Reaper.— Had  you  taken  the  trouble  to  look  a 
little  lower  down  you  would  have  seen  that  your 
friend's  medal-ribbon  was  given.  The  Crimean  medal 
is  not  the  same  as  the  Turkish  medal  for  the  Crimean 
war ;  and,  to  save  misunderstanding,  we  included 
both. 

E.  H.  G.— The  stones  of  fruits  are  composed  of  cellu¬ 
lose,  and  harden  in  a  similar  manner  to  wood. 

John  R.  Logan  (Nova  Scotia).  -  Mineralogy  is  an  ex¬ 
tensive  and  not  particularly  easy  subject  of  study, 
and  we  cannot  promise  any  articles  on  it— at  any 
rate  at  present.  There  are  several  very  good  books 
that  would  give  you  the  information  you  want— Mr. 
Rutley,  of  the  Survey,  has  a  little  one,  published  by 
Murby  and  Co.,  of  Bouverie  Street,  Fleet  Street; 
Messrs.  Collins  and  Son3  have  a  capital  little  hook 
in  their  Elementary  Series;  and  Mr.  Bristow's 
“Glossary,”  and  Mr.  Bauermau's  “Text  Book,” 
both  published  by  Messrs.  Longman,  you  would  find 
most  valuable. 

Chemist  (Glasgow).— For  all  particulars  regarding  the 
examination  for  admission  as  druggist,  apply  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  of  Great 
Britain,  17,  Bloomsbury  Square,  W. 0. 

F.  A.  Beale.— Soldering-fluid  is  zinc  dissolved  in  muri¬ 
atic  or  hydrochloric  acid  until  the  acid  will  dissolve 
no  more. 

Wallaby  C.  C. — A  good  bowler  in  practice  has  almost 
perfect  command  over  the  ball,  and  can  make  it 
pitch  and  shoot  wherever  he  likes. 

Tnt.— Yours  was  a  very  ordinary  performance.  The 
delicacy  of  present  object-mounting  is  something 
marvellous.  At  one  of  the  recent  meetings  of  the 
Quekett,  Mr.  E.  T.  Newton  exhibited  the  haad  of  a 
cockroach  which  he  had  sliced  into  no  less  than 
thirty  two  pieces.  Of  the  section  on  each  slide  he 
had  made  a  caidhoard  model  of  the  size  it  appeared 
through  the  microscope,  and  on  each  piece  of -card¬ 
board  lie  had  accurately  drawn  and  coloured  an 
exact  reproduction  of  the  original— of  course,  on  the 
erdarged  scale.  The  thirty-two  pieces  of  cardboard, 
when  placed  side  by  side,  fitted  exactly,  anil  formed 
a  huge  model  of  the  cockroachs  head,  correct  in 
every  particular. 

Eutclydies.— Lodov ;  means  Louis,  and  Lodov  :  xvi. 
p.  gratia  navarras,  FRANCIA3  bt  something  else,  as 
you  s«y,  was  Louis  xvi.,  King  of  France,  who  began 
to  reigu  iu  May,  1774,  and  was  guillotined  in  January. 
1793. 

J.  H.— A  short  advertisement  in  one  of  the  daily  papers 
would  bring  you  what  you  require.  Most  of  the 
people  who  compile  lists  of  such  things  do  not  bear 
a  very  enviable  reputation,  and  for  any'  unclaimed 
property  you  might  recover  through  their  hands  you 
would  have  to  pay  rather  stiffly. 


Volunteer. — l.  Thanks.  We  shall  see.  2.  We  can 

hardly  believe  that  such  a  iaeling  exists  amongst  our 
readers.  The  volunteer  service  is  “below "no  lad, 
however  exalted  he  may  he — in  his  own  esteem  or 
any  one  elses  ;  and  we  sliouhl  indeed  despair  of  our 
country  if  such  miserable  snobbery  were  ever  to  pre¬ 
vail  in  any  of  our  counties.  Hold  up  your  head, 
“Volunteer,”  and  let  us  think  more  favourably  of 
our  friends  !  None  hut  a  noodle  would  harbour  such 
an  unworthy  thought. 

Bailey.— To  make  parsnip-wine  you  hoil  eight  pounds 
of  parsnips  and  six  of  lump-sugar  in  two  gallons  of  - 
water  until  the  roots  are  tender.  Then  you  strain 
them  off,  and,  when  nearly  cold,  add  yeast  on  a  piece:  I 
of  toast,  and  let  the  liquor  work  for  three  or  four 
days.  You  then  add  an  ounce  of  cream-of-tartar, 
and  after  a  few  days  you  can  bottle  off.  Strange  as  it  ' 
may  appear  to  you,  it  is  nevertheless  true  that  ginger- 
beer  contains  alcohol.  Where  there  is  sugar  alcohol  j 
is  produced,  and  it  exists  in  every  brewed  drink  we  j 
have  got,  though  iu  most  of  our  temperance  beverages  i 
the  quantity 'is  so  small  as  to  he  unworthy  of  notice. 

Herbert  ,T.  Prosser.— Any  elementary  book  on  elec¬ 
tricity  will  give  you  the  information  you  want,  and 
any  scientific-instrument  maker  will  send  you  his 
catalogue.  A  galvanic-battery  is  likely  to  he  more  j 
useful  to  you  than  an  electrical  machine,  but  it  all 
depends  on  what.experiments  you  wish  to  make. 

E.  Young. —1.  Most  assuredly  the  British  Islands  were 
joined  to  the  Continent  until,  geologically  speaking, 
very  recent  times  indeed.  The  severance  was  begun 
by  sub  aerial  denudation,  and  finished  by  the  sea 
breaking  through,  in  accordance  with  one  of  the 
most  ordinary  experiences  of  everyday  geology. 

2.  Demosthenes  is  generally  held  to  have  been  the 
greatest  of  the  Greek  orators. 

Little  Billee  (Paris).— The  Fahrenheit  scale  has  the 
freezing-point  at  32,  and  the  b  li ling-point  at  212,  or, 
in  other  words,  the  space  between  is  divided  into 
180  parts.  The  Centigrade  scale  has  the  freezing- 
point  at  0  and  the  boiling-point  at  100— that  is,  the 
intermediate  space  (which,  supposing  the  tubes  to 
he  of  the  same  size,  would  measure  the  same  in  length 
as  on  the  Fahrenheit  instrument)  is  divided  into  only 
100  parts.  Hence  100  degrees  C.  are  equal  to  ISO 
degrees  F.,  or  tive  degrees  C.  equal  nine  degrees  F. 
and  a  degree  F.  is  equal  to  f  of  a  degree  C. 

River  Thames.— We  have  given  several  articles  on 
making  and  sailing  Model  Yachts,  for  which  see 
indexes,  but  perhaps  the  article  iu  No.  116  would 
suit  you  best. 

Intended  Subscriber. — We  do  not  care  to  reckon 
our  chickens  before  they  are  hatched.  When  we 
have  got  the  lifeboat  it  will  he  time  to  consider 
where  it  shall  be  stationed. 


Notice  to  Readers. 


That  we  might  make  more  room  for  our  specially  seasonable 
Talcs  and  Sketches,  we  have  been  compelled  this  week  to  hold  over  the 
continuations  of  several  of  our  Serial  Stories,  but  these  will  all  be 
resumed  in  our  next  number. 

With  this  week's  issue  every  reader  should  receive  a  large  coloured 
plate  of  Thaumatropes. 

Where  extra  copies  are  required  of  owr  Christmas  Double  Num¬ 
ber ,  orders  should  be  given  to  the  booksellers  at  once ,  to  prevent 
disappointment. 


OUR  CHRISTMAS  MASQUE, 


By  William  Crompton,  of  the  Egyptian  Hall,  Piccadilly. 


So  that's  all  settled,’’ 
said  Mr.  Book- 
vorme  to  the  younger 
members  of  his  family  ; 
“  our  Christmas  Masque 
shall  be  ‘  Crossing  the 
Line.’  Not  that  /  know 
much  of  the  matter,”  he 
added,  deprecatingly, 
“but  every  one  has 
heard  of  the  curious  relic 
of  pagan  times,  and  can 
tell  about  old  Neptune’s 
marine  saturnalia  and  his 
equatorial  shaving,  and 
even  if  we  are  at  fault 
in  our  facts  we  have 
imagination  to  fall  back 
upon,  which,  with  such  a 
subject,  I  hold  to  be  quite 
permissible.” 

Then  he  learnedly  recapitulated  all  the  theo¬ 


ries  as  to  the  origin  of  this  strange  sea  custom, 
showing  that  it  may  have  been  derived  from  the 
ancients,  who  had  their  rejoicings  on  the  occa¬ 
sion  of  ships'passing  out  of  the  Mediterranean 
into  the  Atlantic,  beyond  the  ‘  ‘  Pillars  of  Her¬ 
cules,”  those  mountains — the  ancient  Abylaand 
Calpe — guarding  the  Spanish  and  African  coasts ; 
or  that  it  might  be  a  survival  of  the  old  Roman 
festival  held  annually  on  the  3rd  of  December 
in  honour  of  Neptune  and  Minerva. 

After  this  he  set  to  work  in  right  good  earnest 
and  cudgelled  his  brains  until  he  composed  the 
libretto,  whilst  his  sons,  Willy  and  David,  ex 
ercised  their  ingen  uity  in  arranging  the  cos¬ 
tumes,  to  this  end  calling  in  the  assistance  oi 
their  sister  Marian,  who  with  deft  fingers  plied 
the  needle  assiduously.  The  boys  also  got  a 
few  juvenile  friends,  of  whom  more  anon,  and 
their  cousins,  Nellie  and  Allie  Mayleaf,  to  assist 
them. 

Master  William  Bookworme,  who  was  a  capi¬ 
tal  draughtsman  for  one  so  young,  painted  the 


back  scene,  whilst  his  brother  busied  himself  in. 
fixing  a  curtain  to  draw  up  and  let  down  in 
front,  to  preside  over  the  working  of  which 
Pater  was  appointed  with  the  title  of 
“  Machinist”  (an  office  he  combined  with  that 
of  Prompter),  while  Mater  smilingly  consented 
to  preside  at  the  pianoforte. 

The  cast  of  the  characters  was  settled  thus  : 
Willy  was  to  be  Neptune,  and  with  trident 
and  crown  of  home  manufacture  he  looked  every 
inch  (as  far  as  his  few  inches  would  allow !)  a 
king. 

Master  Airey  became  transformed  into 
Boreas,  an  honour  he  greatly  owed  to  his  name, 
and  which  he  highly  appreciated,  whilst  his 
little  friend  Master  Meek  enacted  the  rdle  of 
Mars,  the  god  of  war,  and  having  a  slight 
cockney  accent  it  gave  great  piquancy  to  the  few 
puns  with  wdiich  his  speech  was  interlarded. 

Britannia,  Commerce,  and  Peace  were  re¬ 
spectively  entrusted  to  Marian  Bookworme  and 
her  cousins  Nelly  and  Allie,  and  a  very  delight 
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ful  trio  they  made  in  their  pretty  costumes — 
quite  a  second  edition  of  the  Graces  ! 

The  mythological  and  symbolical  personages 
here  named  were  supplemented  by  a  character 
hitherto  unknown  to  Lempriere,  in  the  person 
of  Mrs.  Neptune,  a  lady  admirably  imperson¬ 
ated  by  Master  David,  who,  one  of  the  merriest 
fellows  alive,  was  brimming  over  with  fun  and 
quite  revelled  in  the  way  in  which  he  knocked 
about  the  ugly  dressed  doll — Mrs.  Neptune’s 
“  property  ”  baby — taking  a  leaf  in  this  respect 
out  of  Mr.  Punch’s  book,  as  any  one  may  judge 
who,  at  the  street  corners,  sees  the  terrible 
manipulation  that  unfortunate  infant  (heir  to  all 
the  roo-ti-toos  of  the  Punches)  undergoes. 

The  mortals  were  Captain  Haulyards,  under¬ 
taken  by  Teddy  Salt,  whose  father  being  fre- 

quently 
call  e  d 
“  Old” 
Salt  by 
irreveren  t 
persons 
seemed  to 
give  his 
son  some 
claim  to 
the  cha¬ 
racter  of 
the  Cap¬ 
tain  ;  and 
Joey  Tod¬ 
dles  be¬ 
came  Mr. 
Mid  ship- 
man  Easy, 
looking 
smaller 
and  neat¬ 
er,  if  pos¬ 
sible,  than 
the  usual 
run  of 
that  natty 
and  dimi¬ 
nutive  race— positively  like  a  “middy”  seen 
through  the  wrong  end  of  a  telescope  ! 

The  dialect  parts  of  Sandy,  Patrick,  and 
Taffy  were  given  to  Messrs.  Macpherson,  Grattan, 
and  Jones,  the  latter  a  young  gentleman  hailing 
from  “The  Principality,”  and  who,  having  so 
little  that  was  extraordinary  about  his  surname, 
had  been  endowed  by  his  parents  with  the 
essentially  Welsh  prefix  of  “  Cadwallader.” 

So  the  bill  of  the  Masque  read  thus  : 

CROSSING  THE  LINE. 

(A  Mythological  and  Equatorial  Romance.) 


CHARACTERS. 

Immortals. 

Neptune  .  Master  Wm,  Bookworme. 

Mrs.  Neptune  ..  ..  Master  David  Bookworme. 

Boreas . Master  Airey. 

Mars  . . Master  Meek. 

Britannia  .  Miss  Marian  Bookworme. 

Commerce  . Miss  Nelly  Mayleaf. 

Peace  . Miss  Allie  Mayleaf. 

Mortals. 

Captain  Haulyards  . .  Master  Edward  Salt. 
Midshipman  Easy  ..  Master  Joseph  Toddles. 

Sandy  . Master  Jamie  Macpherson. 

Patrick  . .  . .  . .  . .  Master  Miles  Grattan. 

Taffy  . Master  Cadwallader  Jones. 

Machinist  &  Prompter  Mr.  Bookworme. 
Pianiste . Mrs.  Bookworme. 

GOD  SAVE  THE  QUEEN. 


We  may  omit  any  mention  here  of  the  ago¬ 
nising  efforts  to  get  “the  words,”  and  then  to 
speak  them  trippingly  and  with  good  accent  and 
discretion  ;  the  scramble  in  the  dressing-rooms, 
where  everything  seemed  to  be  out  of  the  way 
at  the  critical  moment  ;  the  heating  of  hearts 
as  the  last  bars  of  “The  sea,  the  sea,”  were 
played  on  the  piano  ;  and  the  great  lump  that 
appeared  to  come  into  the  throat  of  each  per¬ 
former  as  the  bell  went  “Tinkle,  tinkle,”  and 
up  went  the  curtain, —for  all  these  matters  can 
far  easier  be  imagined  than  described  ;  so  from 


this  point  we  leave  the  young  artists  to  speak 
for  themselves. 

Scene.— The  Deck  of  the  Lively  Polly. 

(Air  changes  to  “Far,  far  upon  the  Sea. ”) 

Enter  Captain  Haulyards  and  Mr.  Midshipman 
Easy. 

Captain. — Here  we  are  crossing  the  Line,  and 
our  revels  are  prepared.  Look  alive,  my  lads, 
and  let’s  see  what  fun  you  have  in  store  for  us. 

Midcly. — Ay,  ay,  sir  !  (Tic  beckons  off.) 

Air,  “See  the  Conquering  Hero  comes.”  Enter 
in  procession  Neptune  and  Mrs.  Neptune,  the 
latter  with  a  large  1  ‘  (dampish  ”  umbrella,  and 
that  dreadful  baby  !  Boreas,  Mars,  Sandy,  Pat¬ 
rick,  Taffy,  and  sailors.  Neptune  sits  on  throne 
(a  cask)  ;  Mrs.  N. ,  attempting  to  sit  by  his  side, 
falls,  ancl  then  rises  and  beats  sailors  with  her 
umbrella  and — the  baby  !  !  !  Baby  gets  thrown 
about  dreadfully,  and  when  silence  is  restored  all 
join  in  the  following  Chorus : — 

Air,  “  Come  out,  ’tis  now  September.'” 
We’re  crossing  o’er  the  Line,  now, 

So  let’s  begin  the  fun, 

And  keep  old  Neptune’s  revels 
With  quip,  and  crank,  and  pun  ; 

Let  all  unite  in  making 
A  happy  Christmas  time, 

And  serve  up  Wit  with  Wisdom, 

And  Reason  with  our  Rhyme. 

We’il  do  our  best  to  please  you, 

And  if  we  fail  we  still 
Shall  know  ’tis  want  of  knowledge, 

Not  any  want  of  will. 

So  smile  upon  our  efforts, 

And  to  our  cause  incline, 

And  wish  “good  speed  ”  to  Neptune 
While  crossing  o’er  the  Line  ! 

Nc.ptune. — Enough  of  singing  ;  we’ll  to  busi¬ 
ness  here  ! 

Our  barberous  rites  we  cau’t  omit,  ’tis  clear. 

With  all  who  venture  on  my  wide  domain 

I  scrape  acquaintance,  they  resist  in  vain  ! 

Prepare  the  lather,  heed  no  victim’s  groan, 

Sharpen  your  razors,  and  the  day ’s  our  own  ! 

(Comic  business.  The  small  “ Middy  ”  is 
pursued  and  captured  !  Mrs.  Neptune  throws  the 
baby  at  Neptune.  He  catches  it.  Baby  cries. 
Neptune  gives  it  the  bottle  /  Middy  is.  bound  to 
chair.  Lathered  by  Mrs.  Neptune,  who ,  when  he. 
offers  to  speak,  pops  brush  into  his  mouth.  Shav¬ 
ing  operation  with  rusty  hoop  *  performed  by 
Mars  and  Boreas.  Mrs.  Neptune  completes  the 
operation  by  washing  the  Middy's  face  with  a 
[dry]  mop,  which  she  dips  into  a  [dry]  bucket  and 
twirls  in  the  faces  of  Neptune  and  others,  who  all 
appear  as  if  splashed  with  water. ) 

Neptune. — 
Well, 
that’s  rare 
s  port, 
whatever 
else  may 
happen  ! 

Phew  ! 
here’s  a 
breeze  ! 

(Every 
one  begins 
to  stagger 
as  though 
the  sea 
is  rough.) 
W  b  y, 
w  h  ore’s 
your  sea- 
legs, 
Cap’ll  ? 
Here’s  a 
fine  type, 
now,  of  a 
salt  «•  sea 
rover  ! 

He  stag¬ 
gers  just  as  though  he’s  “  half  seas  over  ”! 

*■  The  rusty  hoop  may  bs  of  pasteboard  painted. 
The  shaving-soap — ice-cream,  or  some  other  innocent 
confection. 


(Neptune  points  to  Captain  Haulyards,  who, 
feeling  the  motion  of  the  ship,  is  about  to  sing  that 
he  “Never,”  “  What,  never  ?  ”  “  Well,  hardly 

ever  A  was  sick  at  sea  !  ”) 

Boreas.  —  Neptune,  I  greet  you  !  Balmy 
breezes  creep 

To  rock  you  in  the  cradle  of  the  deep  ! 

( They  cease  to  stagger. ) 

But  not  for  mortals  do  I  keep  fair  weather, 
Their  ships  I  wreck,  confound  them  alto¬ 
gether. 

I’m  Boreas,  I,  who  with  the  whirlwind  shocks  ! 
I  deal  out  hard  blows  from  the  equiSjoa;  ; 

I  send  the  Northern  blasts  that  chilling  fly, 
And  bleak  Sou-  Rasters  loose  from  out  their 

sty. 

Patrick  (to  Boreas). — Well,  troth,  I’m  sure 
you  just  might  save  your  wind 
To  cool  your  porridge  wid,  my  airy  frind. 

No  Irishman  knows  fear  ;  that  fault  you'll  own 
Is  in  the  Emerald  Isle  a  thing  unknown  ; 

And  though  some  say  with  treason  he  is 
tainted, 

You’ll  find  he’s  not  so  black  as  he’s  been 
painted. 

(Air,  “  The  Sprig  of  Shillelagh.”) 

Taffy. — I’m  from  the  ancient  Priton  ;  look 
you  1  see  ! 

And  swagger,  Poreas,  won’t  extinguishme  ! 
Our  Welsh  plood  poils,  and  pubbles  like  a 
fountain’s 

To  think  of  cowards  in  1 1  our  ancient  moun¬ 
tains.” 

Ah,  Cambria,  my  country  !  what  can  heat  it  ? 
For  though  we  wear  the  leek,  we  never  eat  it  ! 

(Air,  “  God  bless  the  Prince  of  Wales.”) 

Sandy. — Bravo,  good  Taffy  !  What  ye  sa;d 
ye  meant  ! 

But  talk  of  ancient  hills  of  great  descent. 

Ye  maun  to  find  them  come  wi’  me,  my  c-.uu, 
To  weel-loved  “  Caledonia,  stern  and  wild. 
(To  Boreas )  Ah,  Mister  Boreas,  ye  ken,  nae 
fear, 

That  blusterin’  ways  will  frighten  nae  ane 
here  ; 

Ye’re  fiercest  puffs  on  me  ha’  nae  avail  ; 

Wha  ever  knew  a  Scot  to  dread  a  gale  (Gad)  ? 

(Air,  “  The  Campbells  arc  coming.”) 

Mars. — I’m  Mars,  the  God  of  War.  Down  on 
your  knees  ! 

Tr-r-emble,  every  one  !  Let  no  one  sneeze  ! 

.  Why  don’t  you  tr-r-emble  ?  I  shall  tell  your 
Pa’s, 

For  boys,  you  know,  should  always  mind  their 
Mars  (i) la’s)  ! 

The  ocean  tr-r-embled  when  my  star  had  birth, 
And  kept  in  terror  (Terra)'"  is  the  firm-set 
earth, 

In  rapine  and  destruction  don’t  I  go  it  ! 

I  am  a  tyrant  !  and  I’m  proud  to  know  it  ! 
Micldy. — This  is  too  much  !  Upon  them, 
Jack  Tars  all  ! 

Strike  down  the  tyrants  !  Rise  at  Freedom’s 
call  ! 

We  never  will  he  slaves,  and  so  that’s  flat  ! 
Crossing  the  Line,  we  “  draw  the  line  ”  at 
that  ! 

(  Air,  “  Britannia  the  Pride  of  the  Ocean.”) 

(Mortals  attack  the  Immortals.  General 
“  scrimmage in  which  every  one  gets  very  much 
mixed,  ancl  out  of  which  Nep'u  ic's  baby  comes 
with  dislocated  joints.  At  this  point  enter  Bri¬ 
tannia,  Peace,  and  Commerce.) 

Peace. — Whence  all  this  uproar  ?  Let  your 
discords  cease  ! 

You  can’t  resist  the  blandishments  of  Peace  ! 
She  hath  her  victories  as  weil  as  War, 
Victories  as  potent,  ay,  and  nobler  far  ! 

With  Peace  to  aid  them  Britons  shall  be  free, 
Kings  of  all  commerce,  lords  of  every  sea  ! 
Commerce. — Commerce — great  civiliser  !  that 
o’er  every  sea 

Sends  white-winged  messengers  of  amity  ; 


*  We  have  already  explained  that  Master  Meek  was 
a  cockney,  as  Ma’s  and  Terra  will  go  far  to  prove. 


That  carries  Albion’s  Hag,  in  peace  unfurled, 

To  every  nation  of  the  yet  known  world  ; 

That  speeds  the  advent  of  the  era  when 

Good-will  shall  reig.n,  and  peace  amongst  all 
men  ; 

That  delves  the  mine,  and  climbs  the  moun¬ 
tain  height  ; 

That  to  its  purpose  draws  the  lightning’s 
might ; 

Commerce  by  Peace  will  stand,  and  both  by 
thee  (to  Britannia), 

Friend  of  the  slave,  and  mistress  of  the  free  ! 

Neptune. — I’ll  spoil  your  commerce,  wreck  it 
too,  ye  slaves— 

Britannia.  — Nay,  Neptune,  cease  !  Britannia 
rules  the  waves .! 

(Air,  “  Buie  Britannia.'" ) 

{To  Neptune)  Your  temper  shows  you  but  a 
foolish  elf, — 

Who  seeks  to  rule  should  govern  first  himself  ! 

Boreas. — I’ll  aid  you,  Neptune.  Every  breeze 
that  blows 

Shall  bring  Britannia  naught  but  ills  and 
woes  ! 

Britannia. — Ah,  Boreas  a  railer  is  we  know, 

And  ever  ready,  too,  to  give  a  blow  ; 

Such  blustering  manners,  sir,  we  never  mind, 

We’ll  “raise  the  wind”  without  you,  you 
shall  find. 

Our  “  Wooden  Walls  ”  were  once  the  nation’s 
pride, 

But  now  our  iron  hulls  cleave  every  tide. 

From  sails  to  screws  the  change  is  like  a 
dream  ; 

(To  Boreas)  The  breath’s  been  taken  out 
of  you  by  steam. 

While  Peace  and  Commerce  bless  our  Happy 
Isle, 

At  ugly  War,  and  Boreas  rude,  we  smile  ! 

IV ar. — -What  ?  Ugly  !  Me  !  I’m  picturesque 
to  some 

When  clangs  the  clarion  and  when  rolls  the 
drum  ; 

I’m  e’en  called  “glorious,”  I’d  have  you 
know. 

Peace.  — There  have  been  seasons  when  you 
might  be  so. 

’Tis  glorious  war  that’s  wrought  for  human 
rights  ! 

’Tis  noble  when  for  liberty  it  fights  ! 

But,  oh  !  the  misery,  the  woe,  the  dearth, 

With  which  War  visits  the  else  happy  earth. 

Grim-visaged  friend,  with  thee  we’ll  claim 
alliance, 

But  want  thee  for  Defence,  and  not  Defiance. 
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War. — Agreed  :  I’ll  aid  you  !  And  to  calm 
all  fears 

Raise  up  a  noble  race  of  Volunteers  ! 

Neptune. — And  I  relent.  The  realm  where  I 
hold  sway  — 

The  silent  pathways  of  the  world’s  highway— 

Shall  still  be  proud  to  welcome  England’s 
might, 

And  Neptune  envy  not  the  glorious  sight. 

Boreas. — Then,  not  to  be  behindhand,  every 
breeze 

Shall  speed  Britannia’s  commerce  o’er  the 
seas  ; 

And  Boreas,  no  more  rude,  go  hand  in  hand 

With  Peace,  in  blessings  to  each  distant 
strand. 

Taffy. — Well  said,  my  poy,  we’ll  aid  you,  never 
fear  ! 

Sandy.—  Ye  ken  ye’ll  hao  the  help  of  each  ane 
here  ! 

Patrick. — And,  troth  !  I’ll  join  as  heartily  in 
that  ! 

Britannia  (to  Patrick). — You  couldn’t  well 
say  more  ;  your  speech  is  pat. 

While  Britons  stand  united  have  no  fear : 

We’re  only  anxious  what  our  friends  think 
here  ! 

(To  Audience.) 

If  you  are  pleased,  our  labour ’s  not  in  vain, 

And  we’ll  not  dread  to  Cross  the  Line  again  ! 

END. 

(Air,  “  God  save  the  Queen.") 


When  Marian  and  her  cousins  retired  to  rest 
that  night  they  could  talk  of  nothing  but  the 
Masque,  which  had  gone  off  capitally.  Papa’s 
office  of  Prompter  had,  indeed,  been  quite  a 
sinecure,  so  perfect  were  all  in  their  parts. 
Many  a  hearty  laugh  had  they  at  the  frolics  of 
Mrs.  Neptune  and  the  comical  mangling  of  her 
miserable  offspring,  and  when  Britannia  laid 
aside  her  shield,  Commerce  took  off  her  ship 
head-gear,  and  Peace  resigned  her  olive-branch, 
slumber  fell  upon  those  Graces  three,  and  Nep¬ 
tune’s  revels  were  repeated  in  happy  dreams, 
Queen  Mab — who  is  supposed  to  rule  in  such 
matters — having  a  merry  time  of  it,  be  sure. 

Subsequently  Willy  Bookworme  amused  him¬ 
self  by  making  pretty  little  drawings  of  some 
of  the  characters,  caricaturing  others,  and  giving 
the  tout  ensemble  at  the  fall  of  the  curtain  ;  all 
of  which  we  reproduce  for  the  benefit  of  those 


who  may  be  desirous  of  “Crossing  the  Line” 
on  their  own  account,  so  that  they  may  get  a 
correct  idea  of  the  costumes  used  for  the 
Masque . 

Master  Willy  has  drawn  upon  his  imagination 
liberally  as  to  the  dialectic  parts  of  Sandy,  Taffy, 
and  Patrick,  depicting  our  Scotch  friend  in  the 
act  of  dancing  amongst  the  thistles,  a  lively 
occupation  which  has  given  rise  to  the  legend 
of  this  being  the  origin  of  the  Scotch  Reel. 


Jaffy  he 
has  pic¬ 
tured  not 
only  wear¬ 
ing  the 
leek,  but 
as  stealing 
the  tradi= 
t  i  o  n  a  1 
“leg  of 
b,*p  e  f," 
which  li¬ 
bel  Master 
Willy  quit 
upon  pa¬ 
per  to  the 
.!  c  a  rcely 
disguised 
^chagrin  of 
Cadwal- 
lader.  ” 
Ireland’s 
represen¬ 
tative  will 
be  found 
waving  his 
shillelagh 
at  famous 
Donuy- 

brook  Fair,  “  threading  ”  the  daisies,  and  re¬ 
questing  his  friends  to  tread  upon  the  tail  of 
his  coat. 

All  we  can  say  is  that  these  harmless  “  skits  ” 
upon  the  nationalities  do  not  detract  one 
whit  from  the  abounding  good  qualities  of 
every  portion  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  to 
each  loyal  subject  of  her  Majesty  in  these  isles 
(together  with  those  who  speak  our  mother 
tongue  in  that  Greater  Britain  beyond  the  seas) 
we  wish  the  very  best  of  health  and  the  greatest 
amount  of  happiness  in  this  festive  and  joyful 
season,  heartily  greeting  one  and  all  with 
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By  Dr.  Stockton. 


A“  Merry  Christmas  ”  to  you,  readers, 
one  and  all.  We  write  the  words  warm 
from  the  heart,  and  use  them  without  any  sort 
of  misgiving,  for  does  not  the  grand  old  Book 
assure  us  that  a  “  merry  heart  doeth  good  like 
medicine,”  and  “he  that  is  of  a  merry  heart 


hath  a  continual  feast  ”  ?  And  who  of  us  can 
or  would  ever  forget  that  wonderful  picture  of 
forgiving  love,  dear  to  every  age,  of  the  return¬ 
ing  prodigal  for  whom  the  father  killed  the 
fatted  calf  that  the  reunited  household  might 
“  eat  and  be  merry  ”  ? 

True  merry-heartedness  sweetens  the  temper, 
purifies  the  affections,  and  brightens  the  coun¬ 
tenance  ;  and  thus  in  chasing  the  scowl  from  the 
lip  and  rubbing  out  the  puckers  from  the  brow, 
it  makes  even  the  humblest  home  the  better  for 
its  presence.  Away,  then,  with  all  old  jealousies, 
old  grudges,  old  sores  of  every  kind,  and  fling 
wide  the  heart  to  the  genial  influences  of  the 
season.  Joy  is  contagious  !  Let  us  not  only 
strive  to  be  thoroughly  happy  ourselves,  but  to 
render  others  so,  for  what,  after  all,  is  the  secret 
of  a  “real  good”  Christmastide  ?  Is  it  not 
that  then  everybody  tries  to  make  everybody 
else  happy  ?  and  to  try  is  generally  to  succeed. 

In  one  of  the  earlier  numbers  of  this  journal 
a  capital  article  appeared  on  Christmas  Decora¬ 
tions,  and  now  is  the  time  to  set  vigorously 
about  any  such  work.  If  we  want  our  rooms, 
whether  poor  or  lordly,  to  look  as  if  old  Father 
Christmas  himself  had  sifted  the  white  snow 
over  them,  we  have  only  to  put  portions  of  our 
prepared  evergreen  wreaths  in  pans  containing 
a  strong  solution  of  alum,  and  in  a  few  hours 
the  sparkles  will  look  so  very  real  as  almost  to 
induce  a  shiver  !  Then,  again,  a  pretty  effect 
may  be  produced  after  the  wreaths  are  duly 
“  hung,”  by  scattering  bits  of  cotton-wool  judi¬ 


ciously  over  them.  Berries  may  also  be  treated 
with  the  alum  solution  ;  and  we  have  seen  Epsom 
salts  used  with  good  effect — thrown  on  leaves, 
etc.,  just  previously  touched  with  gum- water. 
Rice  may  be  utilised  in  a  somewhat  similar  way  ; 
and,  where  holly-berries  run  short,  peas  may  be 
threaded  and  dipped  in  melted  sealing-wax. 

Our  Editor  has  successfully  striven  to  fill  his 
pages  this  week  with  the  means  of  healthful 
gladness  and  innocent  mirth— enjoyment  that 
may  well  quicken  the  pulse  and  brighten  the 
eye,  but  leave  behind  no  trace  of  regret.  Yet, 
as  we  seek  to  set  the  joy-bells  ringing,  not  only 
in  our  own  lives,  but  in  the  lives  of  all  with 
whom  we  come  in  contact,  we  would  not  forget 
Him  whose  advent  to  this  world  of  sin  and  sorrow 
made  such  joy  possible,  and  whose  “little  ones,”  in 
the  persons  of  the  suffering  poor  and  the  afflicted 
and  the  aged,  are  all  round  about  us.  These 
mayhap  will  know  nothing  of  the  joys  of  Christ¬ 
mas  but  such  as  we  can  bring  to  them.  We 
will  try,  therefore— will  we  not  ? — every  reader 
of  the  Boy’s  Own  Paper,  to  make  at  this  glad 
season  at  least  one  other  person  happy.  So 
may  God  give  us  all  a  “Merry,  merry  Christ¬ 
mas.” 

“  Glad  bells  !  sweet  bells !  whose  wild  beha¬ 
viour 

Makes  joy  above  the  dying  years, 

Ring  out  the  birth  of  Christ  the  Saviour, 

Till  Christ  the  King  appears  !  ”  . 
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CHRISTMAS  EYE  AT  FAIRLIGHT  LODGE. 

BY  PAUL  BLAKE, 

Author  of  “Our  Own  Christy  Minstrels etc.,  etc. 


H,  I  say,  Jack,  I’m 
glad  you’ve  come  to 
spend  Christmas 
with  us.” 

“So  am  I  ;  but 
what  makes  you  so 
glad  ?  You  want  me 
to  do  something  for 
you,  I  suppose.” 

“  Yes,  that’s  it. 
We  all  want  you 
to  ask  father  to  let 
ns  have  some  fun 
this  Christmas,  to 
get  up  something  or 
other — charades,  or 
fireworks,  or  any¬ 
thing.” 

“  Didn’t  you  have  something  of  the  sort  last 
year  ?  I  fancy  I  heard  something  about  it.” 

“  I  should  think  we  did,”  put  in  Ted,  a  curly- 
headed  boy  of  fifteen,  “but  ’twas  rather  a 
failure.  Pater  said  he’d  never  have  sucli  a  mess 
in  his  house  again.” 

“  Why,  what  did  you  do  ?” 

“We  started  a  splendid  entertainment  on 
Christmas  Eve,”  explained  Fred,  Ted’s  big 
brother,  “  but  it  didn’t  go  very  well.  We  had 
some  tableaux,  ‘  Execution  of  Mary  Queen  of 
Scots,’  and  ‘The  Babes  in  the  Wood,’  and  so 
on,  but  they  made  the  people  laugh.” 

“How  was  that?”  asked  Jack,  with  an 
amused  smile. 

“Why,  you  see,  we  hadn’t  any  real  wood,  so 
we  made  a  forest  out  of  some  laurel  branches 
and  a  Christmas  tree,  but  it  didn’t  look  very 
natural,  you  could  see  the  mirror  and  fireplace 
at  the  back.  And  the  executioner  of  Mary 
hadn’t  any  proper  tights,  so  he  had  to  wear 
trousers.  Then  all  the  girls  wanted  to  play 
Mary,  and  wouldn’t  lay  their  heads  on  the 
block  because  then  their  faces  wouldn’t  be  seen. 
And  trying  to  fix  up  a  curtain  we  broke  a  big 
piece  of  the  cornice  oil'  and  scraped  some  of  the 
paper  off  the  walls  ;  and  then  it  took  us  such  a 
time  to  get  up  the  tableau  that  the  people  got 
tired  of  waiting,  and  so — ” 

“So  it’s  no  wonder  Mr.  Wright  said  that  you 
shouldn’t  get  up  anything  this  Christmas.” 

“  Except  a  Christmas  tree,”  suggested  Ethel. 

“Very  well,  Miss  Ethel,”  said  Jack,  “you 
shall  ‘  get  up  ’  a  Christmas  tree  if  it  will  bear 
you.  But  now,  boys,  if  I  ask  my  uncle  to  sus¬ 
pend  his  veto,  will  you  promise  to  obey  me  in 
everything  ?  for  I  shall  be  responsible  in  that 
case,  you  see.” 

“ Yes,”  they  all  exclaimed,  “we’ll  do  every¬ 
thing  you  tell  us.” 

“  Then  I’ll  see  what  I  can  do.” 

Whilst  Cousin  Jack  is  gone  on  his  errand,  we 
may  get  some  idea  of  who  the  various  speakers 
are,  and  where  all  this  is  taking  place.  It  is 
the  Christmas  holiday,  and  the  “boys”  are 
home  from  school.  “  Home  ”  is  Fairlight  Lodge, 
“the  boys”  are  Fred,  Ted,  and  a  cousin  Charlie. 
Jack  is  another  cousin  who  has  left  school  half  a 
dozen  years  ago,  and  is  now  come  to  spend  his 
Christmas  at  tire  Lodge.  Naturally  the  boys 
look  up  to  him  with  immense  respect,  and 
rightly  too,  for  he  is  as  clever  as  he  is  good- 
natured,  and  never  grudges  time  or  trouble  to 
amuse  his  cousins. 

To  mention  the  sisters  last  (their  proper  posi¬ 
tion  from  a  boy’s  point  of  view),  there  are  Amy 
and  little  Ethel. 

.  Cousin  Jack  soon  came  back  from  his  inter¬ 
view  with  the  sovereign  power ;  his  embassy 
had  been  crowned  with  success.  Conditionally 
on  his  assuming  sole  responsibility,  Mr.  Wright 
lad  not  only  consented  to  their  getting  up  any 
entertainment  they  pleased,  but  hail  promised 
that  some  friends  should  be  invited  to  spend 


Christmas  Eve,  and  see  what  they  might  have 
to  show. 

“  So  we’ve  got  our  work  cut  out,”  said  Jack  ; 
“from  all  I  can  hear  you  made  a  sad  mess  of  it 
last  year,  so  you  must  redeem  your  reputation 
this  time.  Now,  who  are  there  available  ?  All 
of  you,  I  suppose  ?  ” 

A  universal  “  Yes  ”  was  the  response. 

“  Can  we  get  any  one  else  if  we  want  them  ?  ” 
“  There  are  all  the  boys  at  Woodlands,”  said 
Fred. 

“  And  the  two  girls,”  added  Amyr. 

“That  will  be  plenty,”  said  Jack.  “The 
next  question  is,  what  shall  we  get  up  ?  ” 

“No  tableaux,  I  hope,”  said  Amy.  “It 
takes  such  a  lot  of  time  and  trouble  to  arrange 
one,  and  then  it  is  all  over  in  a  few  seconds.” 

“  That’s  because  they  are  wrongly  managed,” 
replied  Jack.  “I  think  we  must  have  some 
tableaux  ;  but  instead  of  a  lot  of  detached 
scenes,  we  will  have  a  series  telling  a  story,  say 
that  of  Blue  Beard.  Then  the  same  dresses  do 
for  each  tableau,  and  the  same  scenery  for 
several.  ” 


“  That’s  splendid,”  cried  Ted  ;  “  I’ll  be  Blue 
Beard.” 

“Wait  a  moment,”  responded  Jack,  “that 
isn’t  a  point  for  you  to  settle.  We  must  choose 
the  best  man  for  Blue  Beard,  and  if  it  happens 
to  be  you,  well  and  good  ;  if  not,  you  don’t 
mind,  do  you,  Ted  ?  ” 

Ted  looked  disappointed  for  a  moment,  but 
soon  was  smiling  again,  and  said  he  didn’t  care 
what  he  was. 

“That’s  right,  we  must  all  give  way  to  each 
other.  Now  let’s  adjourn  to  the  schoolroom 
and  see  what  sort  of  a  stage  we  can  rig  up.” 

They  all  trooped  into  the  large  long  room 
which  had  been  successively  the  nursery  and 
schoolroom.  Jack  surveyed  it  with  a  critical 
eye,  and  seemed  very  satisfied. 

“ Can  we  have  a  curtain  ?”  asked  Amy.  “It 
isn’t  half  the  fun  without  a  curtain.” 

“Yes,  I  think  we  can  manage  it.  We 
mustn’t  drive  nails  into  the  walls,  I  suppose ;  so, 
Fred,  you  must  try  your  hand  at  some  carpen¬ 
tering.  Get  some  strips  of  wood  about  twelve 
feet  long,  poles  will  do  if  you  can’t  get  any¬ 
thing  better,  and  nail  them  firmly  together  like 
the  letter  A,  except  that  the  ends  must  project 
about  six  inches  beyond  where  they  cross.  Then 
you  will  want  a  cross-piece  the  same  width  as 


the  room.  Rest  this  on  the  top  of  the  A  sup¬ 
ports,  or,  better  still,  nail  it,  put  some  old 
dusters  at  the  extremities  to  prevent  it  from 
hurting  the  walls,  and  there  is  the  framework 
for  your  proscenium  complete.  Do  you  think 
you  can  manage  it  ?  ” 

Fred  was  rather  a  dab  at  carpentering,  and 
replied  that  he  rather  thought  he  could.  And 
as  a  fact  he  fixed  up  the  whole  concern  for  two 
shillings  and  sixpence,  and  it  need  not  have 
cost  more  than  a  few  pence  had  he  been  con¬ 
tent  with  clothes-props  instead  of  proper  wood. 
The  part  that  projected  before  the  line  of  cur¬ 
tain  he  covered  with  coloured  paper,  whilst  a 
wide  strip  of  similar  material,  with  the  lower 
edge  cut  prettily  with  scissors,  was  tacked  to 
the  cross-bar,  and  concealed  the  fastenings  of 
the  curtain. 

The  curtains  were  borrowed  bodily  from  a 
window  in  the  dining-room.  Another  pair  were 
arranged  at  the  sides,  so  that  the  whole  of  the 
“  behind  the  scenes  ”  might  be  hidden.  These 
latter  were  fixed,  but  the  former  ran  on  a  rod 
suspended  from  the  cross-piece. 

“  Now,”  said  Jack,  as  he  surveyed  the  result, 
“what  do  you  think  of  that  for  a  three-and- 
sixpenny  proscenium  ?  How  did  you  manage 
last  year  ?  ” 

“We  didn’t  have  a  proper  curtain,”  replied 
Amy.  “  Two  of  the  boys  held  a  sheet  up  whilst 
we  were  getting  ready,  and  it  fell  down  once 
when  we  were  in  the  middle.  But  don’t  you 
think  a  few  flowers  in  pots  would  improve  the 
look  of  this  ?” 

“Yes  ;  you  can  put  as  many  as  you  like  in 
the  corners  by  the  fixed  curtains.  Now  for  the 
footlights.  We  must  borrow  all  the  short 
looking-glasses  we  can  (or,  better  still,  get  the 
long  mirror  panel  out  of  a  wardrobe)  and  place 
them  behind  small  lamps  with  a  board  between 
them  and  the  audience.  The  gas-brackets  on 
the  side  walls  can  be  lit,  but  not  the  ones  at  the 
back  ;  we  must  also  have  some  good  lamps  at 
the  wings  behind  the  fixed  curtains.  That  will 
do  for  the  lighting,  unless  we  put  some  lights 
behind  the  cross-piece  and  use  downward  re¬ 
flectors.” 

|Bhu  §£arb  ®ablraur. 

The  details  of  the  evening’s  entertainment  had 
been  already  decided  on.  The  first  part  was  to 
consist  of  a  series  of  tableaux  illustrating  the 
story  of  Blue  Beard  ;.  the  second  part  was  an 
acting  proverb,  the  audience  to  guess  which  one 
had  been  chosen.  It  took  some  trouble  to 
arrange  the  different  characters,  but  Jack’s  word 
was  law,  and  what  he  decided  was  accepted 
without  appeal.  There  is  no  other  way  of  sett¬ 
ling  these  points  ;  absolute  monarchy  is  the 
only  form  of  stage  government  that  answers. 
But  get  a  good  absolute  monarch. 

They  were  all  seated  round  the  schoolroom 
fire  one  snowy  afternoon,  when  Jack  proposed 
that  they  should  begin  rehearsing  the  tableaux. 

“But,  Jack,  we  don’t  know  what  they  are 
yet,”  said  Fred. 

“  Nor  do  I  ;  that  must  come  out  in  rehears¬ 
ing.  One  or  two  are  inevitable,  the  inside  of 
the  chamber  and  the  death  of  Blue  Beard,  but 
we  must  see  which  of  the  others  are  do-able. 
Dresses  are  our  great  want,  we  shall  show  our 
audience  some  marvellous  specimens  of  make¬ 
shift.  Now  for  tableau  No.  1.  What  shall  it 
be  ?” 

“The  marriage,”  suggested  Amy. 

“  We  can’t  get  the  scenery  for  a  church,”  said 
Ted;  “we  must  keep  the  same  scenery  all 
through  if  we  can.” 

“If  we  must,”  said  Fred,  “we  had  better 
begin  with  Blue  Beard's  giving  Fatima  the  key. 
Then  the  next  one  could  be  where  she  is  unlock¬ 
ing  the  door,  the  next  inside  the  chamber —  ” 


SOME  CHRISTMAS  CARDS. 


1.  The  first  gentleman.  Rather  awkward  for  our  bashful  friend. 

2.  “  Very  well  for  the  youngsters,  don’t  y’  know  !  ” 

3.  “A  Merry  Christmas  to  you,  old  fellow  !  ” 

4.  Some  inseparable  adjuncts  to  Christmas. 

6.  Indoor  Pleasures. 

6.  Jutdoor  Joys. 


7.  The  Amateur  Conjuror  (a  young  gentleman  who  has  read  the  “B.  0.  P.” 

to  some  purpose). 

8.  “Isn’t  it  jolly?” 

9.  Aprfes, 

10.  The  Editor  to  his  innumerable  friends  and  readers, 


That’s  different  scenery,  though.” 

“I’ll  manage  that.  Then  Blue  Beard’s  re¬ 
turn,  and  the  last  his  death,  when  Fatima’s 
brother  turns  up.  What  do  you  think,  Jack  ?” 

“  Not  at  all  a  bad  lot.  Now  forthe  characters. 
Fred  must  be  the  hero,  if  Blue  Beard  is  a  hero, 
because  he’s  the  only  one  tall  enough.  Amy 
will  be  Fatima,  Ted  the  brother,  and  one  of  the 


Woodlands  girls,  as  you  call  them,  will  be  Sister 
Anne.  Then  we  can  have  attendants,  etc.,  to 
any  extent,  limited  by  our  number  of  dresses 
and  the  amount  of  room.  ” 

“What  will  Blue  Beard  wear?”  asked  that 
tyrant’s  impersonator. 

“  That  depends  on  what  we  have.  1  have  a 
lot  of  crape  hair  for  beards  and  moustaches.  1 


must  get  some  dyed  blue.  [Crape  hair  can  be 
bought  at  any  costumier’s.]  He  must  have  loose 
Turkish  trousers  of  some  bright  colour,  say  red 
baize,  roughly  stitched  together,  and  a  flowing 
robe  of  a  more  subdued  look  could  be  thrown 
over  his  shoulders  as  a  sort  of  cloak.  We  can 
make  a  turban  out  of  any  bright  cloth,  and  I 
saw  a  scimitar  in  the  library  that  will  do.” 
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“Shall  I  see  what  I  can  do  now?”  asked 
Fred. 

“Yes,  and  Amy  can  go  with  you,  whilst  we 
arrange  the  others.  You’re  the  brother,  Ted, 
and  your  function  is  to  kill  Blue  Beard.  We 
must  put  a  handsome  moustache  on  your  egg¬ 
like  lip,  and  make  you  as  much  like  a  soldier  as 
possible  about  the  upper  part  of  your  body.” 

“  But  how  about  my  legs  ?  ” 

“  We  have  no  tights,  and  can’t  make  them, 
so  you  must  kill  Blue  Beard  with  your  legs  con¬ 
cealed  behind  an  overturned  table,  or  with  Sister 
Anne  clinging  round  your  waist,  or  some  such 
dodge  as  that.  We  needn’t  bother  about  the 
dresses  of  the  girls,  let  them  wear  pretty  and 
tasteful  things,  with  plenty  of  ornaments,  and 
they  will  be  all  right.  I  will  be  a  black  slave, 
and"  one  of  the  Woodlands  boys  must  be  a  page. 
If  there  are  any  anachronisms  in  our  dresses, 
they  must  be  forgiven,  though  it  would  be  hard 
to  assign  any  more  fixed  date  to  the  story  than 
‘  once  upon  a  time.  ’  ” 

Fred  soon  made  his  reappearance,  but  his 
costume  was  not  altogether  a  success.  However, 
a  few  coloured  sashes  wound  round  his  waist  [ 
improved  it.  He  decided  to  colour  his  face  and  1 
hands  a  light  brown  in  order  to  change  his 
appearance  still  more,  and  give  him  a  swarthy 
hue.  A  large  pair  of  morocco  slippers  added  to 
the  finish  of  his  costume,  whilst  some  heavy 
bangles  on  his  wrists  gave  an  Eastern  tone. 

“I  think  you’ll  do,”  said  Jack,  “  with  alittle 
more  polishing  up.  Now  frown  a  specimen  of 
your  frowns.” 

Fred  frowned,  but  it  only  made  them  all 
laugh.  “Wait  a  moment,”  said  Jack  ;  “bring 
me  a  paint-box.” 

A  few  lines  iu  the  forehead  and  under  the  eyes 
made  an  immense  difference;  and  when,  a  few 
evenings  afterwards,  they  saw  Blue  Beard  with 
bushy  beard  and  moustaches,  large  false  eye¬ 
brows,  and  swarthy  complexion,  his  appearance 
was  as  terrible  as  could  be  desired. 

“We’ve  settled  the  dresses,”  said  Amy; 
“  what’s  the  next  thing,  Jack  ?  ” 

“  Scenery,”  he  replied,  “  where  there  is  plenty 
of  scope  for  your  artistic  tastes.  We  shall  have 
the  whole  day  to  arrange  it  in  before  the  curtain 
draws  up  on  it,  so  that  we  can  make  it  as  elabo¬ 
rate  as  we  like,  so  long  as  it  can  be  easily  re¬ 
moved.” 

“  Will  you  want  any  carpentering  ?  ” 

“No;  only  a  little  scene-painting.  This  is 
what  I  propose.  We  will  get  two  clothes-horses 
and  eover  them  with  ordinary  white  sheets 
tacked  along  the  top.  These  will  stand  about 
four  feet  off  the  hack  wall,  with  the  sheets  facing 
the  wall.  Then  we  will  hang  curtains,  and  fans, 
and  peacock-feather  screens,  and  antimaccassars, 
and  everything  else  that  looks  pretty,  on  the 
side  of  the  horses  that  faces  the  audience  ;  that 
shall  be  your  department,  Amy,  aiid  mind  you 
make  it  look  nice.  We  must  get  all  the  fur  rugs 
and  Scinde  mats  that  are  about  the  house  to 
cover  the  floor  with.  We  must  rig  up  a  divan  for 
Fatima  to  rest  on,  have  some  mirrors  about,  and 
generally  try  to  give  an  idea  of  Oriental  luxury.  ” 

“We  will  make  a  model  boudoir  of  it,”  said 
Fred ;  “  but  where  is  the  scene-painting  re¬ 

quired?” 

“  That’s  for  the  last  tableau  but  one — Blue 
Beard’s  return  and  Sister  Anne  seeing  the  ap¬ 
proach  of  the  brother.  One  of  the  squares  of  the 
horse  must  represent  a  window ;  lattice-work 
half  way  up  would  improve  it,  and  there  must 
he  small  curtains  at  the  sides.  Against  the 
wall  we  will  have  a  painting  of  the  blue  sky, 
with  a  palm-tree,  or  bamboo,  or  whatever  you 
like,  lit  up  with  a  concealed  lamp.  It  will  give 
an  air  of  elaboration,  and  cost  very  little  trouble. 
Amy  can.  do  the  picture.  So  our  scenery  is 
progressing  capitally.  ” 

“  But  the  inside  of  the  chamber  ?” 

“Ah  !  I’ve  an  idea  for  that,  but  I’m  not  sure 
it’s  not  too  ‘realistic,’  as  they  say.  First,  I’ll 
show  you  how  we  change  our  scene.  We  simply 
push  the  furniture  out  of  sight,  move  the  horses 
to  the  sides  of  the  stage  with  the  white  sheets 
towards  the  centre,  pull  up  the  rugs  from  the 
floor,  aud  that’s  all.  Then  for  the  last  two 
tableaux  we  reverse  the  horses  again,  drop  the 
rugs  into  their  places,  and  that’s  over.” 


“  But  when  we  move  the  horses  that  will  ex¬ 
pose  the  back  of  the  room.” 

“No  it  won’t ;  that’s  where  my  idea  comes 
in.  But  I’m  not  going  to  tell  you  about  it  now. 
Let’s  see  where  w®  are.” 

He  pulled  out  a  bit  of  paper  and  wrote  : 

“  Tab.  1,  Giving  F.  the  key.  Characters,  B., 
F.,  A.,  Slave,  Page.  Props.  — .  Positions.  B. 
K.  c.,  F.  l.  c.  A.  E.  c.  back.  Slave  b.  e. 
Now,  do  you  understand  that  ?  Well,  I’ll  ex¬ 
plain.  The  big  letters  are  simply  abbreviations 
for  Blue  Beard,  Fatima,  etc.  K.  c.  means  right 
centre  (the  actor’s  right,  not  looking  from  the 
audience)  ;  L.  0.  left  centre :  E.  c.  back,  right 
centre  hack.  E.  E.  is  right  entrance.” 

“  But  you  haven’t  any  entrances,”  said 
Amy. 

“  No  more  I  have  ;  I  quite  forgot ;  hut  that’s 
easily  managed.  Tie  strings  from  the  extreme 
corners  of  the  horses  to  our  invaluable  cross¬ 
piece  and  hang  things  upon  them,  striped 
horse-cloths  if  you  can  find  nothing  else,  then 
the  entrance  is  through  them  ;  Eastern  style, 
you  know.  Let’s  try  how  the  tableau  looks. 
Arrange  yourselves  and  I’ll  go  to  the  hack  of  the 
room  to  see.” 

They  took  up  their  positions  as  indicated,  but 
Jack’s  stentorian  voice  was  soon  heard.  “You 
mustn’t  stand  there,  Sister  Anne,  or  Fatima 
hides  you.  [The  ‘  Woodlands  lot  ’  had  been 
sent  for  and  arrived  before  this.]  Now,  Blue 
Beard,  look  earnest  about  it  ;  remember  you 
must  look  affectionate,  for  you  love  Fatima  ; 
suspicious,  for  you  are  going  to  test  her ; 
tyrannical,  for  it  is  your  nature  ;  cunning,  for 
you  are  deceiving  her.  ” 

“  Stop,  Jack,  stop,  that’s  quite  enough  ;  how 
am  I  to  express  all  that  ?  ” 

“  I  don’t  know,  but  try  your  best.  You 
must  hand  the  key  to  her  with  one  hand,  point 
to  the  chamber  supposed  to  be  at  the  back  with 
the  other — ” 

1  ‘  Kiss  farewell  to  her  with  the  other,  ”  put  in 
Ted. 

“  Order,”  cried  the  manager,  “this  is  not  a 
burlesque.  No,  no,  Jack,  don’t  give  her  the 
keys  with  your  left  and  point  across  your  body 
with  the  right,  and  don’t  face  the  audience 
fully,  so  that  you  must  point  over  your  shoul¬ 
der  with  your  thumb  ;  that  looks  very  bad. 
Give  the  keys  with  the  right,  point  with  the 
left,  and  don’t  stand  too  close  to  each  other. 
Look  down  on  her  face.  Fatima  must  look 
more  interesting  ;  put  some  expression  into  your 
face,  Amy  ;  hold  out  your  hand  as  if  half 
afraid  ;  that’s  better.  Now,  Sister  Anne,  don’t 
you  feel  the  slightest  interest  in  what  is  going 
on  ?  Are  you  going  to  let  hatred  of  Blue  Beard 
dart  from  your  eyes,  or  are  you  going  to  lean 
eagerly  forward,  curious  to  hear  the  commands 
which  the  tyrant  is  giving  ?  ” 

‘  ‘  I  think  the  latter  is  the  easier.  ” 

“So  do  I.  Where’s  the  page  ?  Stick  him 
up  in  the  left  comer  at  the  back  ;  he  must  be 
quite  uninterested.  I  shall  stand  on  the  right, 
holding  open  the  curtain  for  Blue  Beard  to  pass 
through,  that  will  show  that  lie’s  just  going  to 
start.” 

“How  long  shall  we  have  to  stand  like 
this  ?  ” 

“  Twenty  seconds,  then  the  curtain  will 
descend,  and  instantly  you  must  group  your¬ 
selves  for  the  next,  so  ^011  see  you  must  know 
exactly  where  you  have  to  stand.  I  shall  only 
allow  twenty  seconds  as  a  rule  between  the 
tableaux.  ” 

“  But  the  chamber  scene  will  take  longer.” 

“Yes,  a  minute  at  least,  but  we  shall  have 
music  going  on.  Let’s  try  the  next  tableau 
now.” 

*  *  a-  *  *■ 

But  I  have  shown  how  they  set  to  work,  and 
need  not  go  into  any  further  details.  It  was  a 
long  time  before  all  the  positions  were  settled, 
various  ones  being  tried  before  a  final  decision 
was  made.  But  at  last  all,  even  Jack,  were 
satisfied. 

The  weather  was  very  bad  during  the  next 
few  days,  and  what  they  would  have  done  to 
occupy  their  time  if  they  had  not  had  their  en¬ 
tertainment  to  prepare,  they  could  not  tell. 


Constant  rehearsals  of  the  proverb  were  held, 
the  sceneiy  was  arranged  and  tested,  the  cur¬ 
tains  hung  and  their  power  of  being  drawn  care-, 
fully  tried,  every  member  of  the  company  had 
his  or  her  proper  duties  assigned,  either  in  look¬ 
ing  after  properties,  arranging  furniture,  or  some¬ 
thing  else  ;  everything  was  organised  by  the  in¬ 
defatigable  Jack,  who  proved  himself  an  admir¬ 
able  manager,  at  once  suaviter  in  modo  and  for- 
titer  in  re,  as  Amy  said,  to  show  that  she  learnt 
Latin. 

“We’re  going  to  have  a  dress  rehearsal  to¬ 
morrow  evening,”  said  Jack,  two  days  before 
Christmas,  “and  what’s  more,  we’re  going  to 
have  an  audience.” 

“Who?”  cried  everybody. 

“Uncle  and  aunt  have  suggested  very  kindly 
that  we  may  as  well  give  as  much  pleasure  as 
we  can  at  Christmas  time,  and  especially  to  those 
who  don’t  get  much,  so  a  lot  of  people  from  the 
Union  are  invited  here..  We  shall  have  the 
double  advantage  of  amusing  them  and  doing 
ourselves  good  by  having  an  object  in  making  it 
go  as  well  as  possible.  ” 

The  arrangement  was  welcomed  with  enthu¬ 
siasm,  and  it  may  be  suggested  here  that  it 
would,  be  well  if  Mr.  Wright’s  example  were 
more  frequently  followed.  The  poor  people 
were  not  disposed  to  be  critical,  and  enjoyed 
their  evening  immensely,  if  unceasing  admira¬ 
tion  and  laughter  mean  anything. 

*•  *  *  *  * 

Christmas  Eve  came,  hut  they  were  ready  for 
it.  They  had  not  left  a  hundred  things  till  the 
night ;  the  dress  rehearsal  had  given  them  con¬ 
fidence,  and  at  the  very  tick  of  the  appointed 
hour  the  piano,  concealed  at  the  side  of  the 
stage  behind  the  fixed  curtain,  began  sounding 
out  the  overture  to  the  “Caliph  of  Bagdad.” 
One  of  the  Woodlands  boys  had  designed  a  very 
elfective  programme,  which  was  copied  by  a 
copying  machine  and  distributed  to  every  guest ; 
care  had  been  taken  that  every  one  had  a  good 
view  of  the  stage,  for  the  success  of  a  piece  de¬ 
pends  a  good  deal  on  the  comfort  of  the  audi¬ 
ence.  As  the  music  ended,  the  curtain  rose  and 
displayed  the  scene  I  have  described,  and  it  was 
really  very  pretty.  The  plaudits  of  the  audience 
drowned  the  accompanying  music,  and  amply 
satisfied  the  performers.  At  the  sound  of  the 
bell  the  curtain  dropped,  and  in  fifteen  seconds 
more  the  second  tableau  was  displayed. 

Here  Fatima  was  alone  ;  with  one  hand  she 
held  a  curtain  at  the  back,  which  was  supposed 
to  conceal  the  door  leading  to  the  forbidden 
chamber;  in  the  other  was  the  key,  at  which  she 
was  looking  as  if  hesitating  after  all  whether  to 
use  it  or  no.  Meanwhile,  every  one  else  was  as 
busy  as  possible.  Two  boys  were  standing  be¬ 
hind  the  horses  with  the  bars  grasped  ready  to 
move  them  directly  the  curtain  fell,  whilst  the 
girls  were  still  more  actively  employed.  The 
tinkle  was  heard,  the  curtain  fell,  the  furniture 
was  pushed  back,^tlie  rugs  were  taken  up,  the 
back  of  the  stage  removed  to  the  sides,  and  the 
interior  of  the  chamber  revealed. 

What  the  audience  saw  was  this.  To  the 
terrible  tones  of  mysterious  music  the  curtain 
rose  on  a  perfectly  white  room .  Across  the  floor 
lay  the  inanimate  form  of  Fatima,  still  grasping 
the  key.  Hanging  by  their  hair  on  the  back 
wall  were  the  heads  of  three  girls.  Although 
every  one  knew  it  was  only  a  representation,  for 
a  moment  a  shudder  went  through  the  audience, 
which  changed  to  a  thunder  of  applause  as  green 
lights  were  thrown  from  the  wiDgs  on  to  the 
scene.  The  curtain  fell  amidst  great  excite¬ 
ment. 

The  way  this  was  managed  was  simple  in  tlic 
extreme.  Behind  the  horses  was  stretched  a 
large  sheet  of  white  paper  made  of  smaller  ones 
pasted  together.  This  formed  the  end  of  the 
room.  Behind  it  stood  the  three  girls  with 
their  heads  pushed  through  small  openings  slit 
in  the  paper.  Their  hair  was  gathered  up  and 
fastened  to  imitation  nails  above  them,  and  a 
few  touches  of  red  paint  gave  the  required  real¬ 
istic  effect.  A  red  line  round  their  necks  de¬ 
ceived  the  eye  of  the  audience,  to  whom  it 
appeared  exactly  as  if  the  heads  were  hanging 
from  the  nails. 
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1 1  Look  sharp,”  criccl  Jack,  as  the  curtain  fell  ; 
“back  with  those  horses  ;  make  them  gallop.” 

They  were  in  good  training,  and  in  less  time 
than  the  spectators  could  have  believed  possible 
the  former  room  again  appeared.  The  applause 
which  greeted  the  next  rising  of  the  curtain  was 
quite  as  much  for  the  stage  management  as  the 
tableau.  This  represented  Blue  Beard's  return  : 
he  stood  in  the  centre  facing  the  audience, 
drawing  his  scimitar,  whilst  he  glowered  at 
Fatima,  who  was  on  her  knees.  In  his  left  hand 
he  held  the  red  key.  Sister  Anne  was  at  the 
window  waving  her  handkerchief  (which  of 
course  did  not  move)  to  the  brother.  The  final 
tableau  represented  the  death  of  Blue  Beard,  and 
Ted  acquitted  himself  to  general  satisfaction  in 
the  single  appearance  lie  made.  Every  one  was 
called  before  the  curtain,  including  the  pianist 
and  curtain-pullers,  for  friendly  audiences  when 
pleased  are  friendly  indeed. 

But  the  great  effort  of  the  evening  was  to 
come,  the  acting  proverb.  Ten  minutes’  interval 
was  allowed,  which  the  audience  passed  in  talk¬ 
ing  over  the  tableaux,  or  listening  to  the  music, 
which  was  kept  going  indefatigably.  Then  the 
tinkle  of  the  bell  brought  silence  again,  and 
the  proverb  began.  This  proverb,  entitled 
“  Bircliington  Academy,”  is  printed  on 
another  page,  and  a  few  hints  will  he  found  at 
the  conclusion  for  those  who  may  wish  to  get  it 
up  during  the  holidays. 
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FIREWORKS  :  HOW  TO  MAKE 
THEM  SAFELY  AND  WELL. 

Bv  an  “M.D.” 

( Continued  from  page  174.) 

Dip  is  the  name  given  to  a  mixture  of  red-lead 
and  glue,  much  used  in  firework-making. 
To  make  it,  proceed  thus  :  Get  a  quarter  of  a 
pound  of  ordinary  glue  and  two  ounces  of  red- 
lead.  Break  the  glue  into  small  pieces  and 
place  them  in  a  small-sized  jelly-jar— which 
you  will  find  in  the  kitchen  cupboard.  Cover 
the  glue  with  cold  water,  and  immerse  the  whole 
in  a  saucepan  about  half  full  of  water.  Now 
put  it  on  the  fire  to  dissolve,  stirring  it  up  now 
and  then  with  a  stick.  When  melted,  add  your 
red-lead  gradually,  stirring  well  as  you  do  so, 
and  presently  your  dip  will  be  ready.  Remem¬ 
ber  it  lias  to  be  used  hot,  as  it  sets  when  cold  ; 
so  every  time  you  use  it  you  must  put  it  on  the 
fire  to  liquefy,  adding  b&  you  do  so  a  little  more 
water. 

I  will  now  tell  you  how  I  myself  manufac¬ 
ture  the  common  cracker,  one  of  the  safest  and 
most  effective  of  all  small  fireworks.  I  use  no 
machinery,  no  folding  boards,  or  anything  else, 
as  I  am  not  a  professional  ;  but  with  my  fingers 
alone  I  think  I  could  make  as  many  crackers, 
on  the  evening  of  November  the  4th,  as  half  a 
dozen  active  young  boys  would  care  to  fire  on 
the  5th. 

Crackers  are  too  well  known  to  all  boys  -to 
need  description ;  they  are  sometimes  called 
Wateiloo  crackers.  When  lighted,  and  thrown 
on  the  ground,  they  go  off  with  a  series  of 
bangs,  or  loud  reports,  ricocheting  here  and 
there  as  they  do  so,  in  a  manner  highly  pleasing 
and  effective. 

Now,  when  I  began  these  papers  I  had  serious 
thoughts  of  having  them  illustrated,  until  it 
suddenly  occurred  to  me  that  I  could  do  better, 
by  advising  my  readers  to  buy  a  specimen  or 
two  of  the  kind  of  firework  they  intend  to 
manufacture,  and  examine  it  carefully  outside 
and  in  before  proceeding  to  business 

You  have  a  cracker  now  before  you,  then,  I 
presume.  Well,  you  can  learn  several  things 
from  a  glance  at  its  outside.  You  see  how  It 
is  folded  ;  you  can  count  how  many  hangs  it 
will  give,  and  you  see  how  its  folds  are  held  or 
sewn  together,  and  also  how  it  is  primed.  By 
taking  off  the  match-paper  at  the  point  you 
may  observe  the  quality  of  paper  the  little  fire¬ 


work  is  made  of,  though  you  will  hardly  be 
able  to  tell  the  quality  of  the  gunpowder  with 
which  it  is  filled.  Concerning  the  latter,  I  have* 
merely  to  advise  you  to  ask,  when  making  your 
purchase,  for  the  kind  of  powder  most  suitable 
for  the  purpose  you  intend  it.  As  to  the  paper, 
it  must  not  he  too  hard  or  thick,  hut  a  medium¬ 
sized,  easily-bendable  kind  of  stuff.  I  have 
made  them  out  of  a  newspaper  for  the  matter  of 
that,  and  I  think  you  will  usually  fiud  some 
kind  to  suit  either  in  the  house  or,  better  still, 
at  your  grocer’s — better  for  this  reason  :  it  will 
not  be  creased.  The  size  of  the  pieces  of  paper 
of  which  your  cracker  is  made  will  depend  upon 
the  number  of  hangs  wanted.  Do  not  be  too 
ambitious  at  first  ;  be  content  with  a  slip  about 
eighteen  inches  long,  the  width  about  seven 
inches. 

Now  if  you  have  everything  ready,  pray  go 
and  sit  down  at  your  table  and  I  will  tell  you 
how  to  proceed.  By  everything  I  mean  your 
slips  of  paper — say  half  a  dozen — your  bit  of 
touch-paper,  your  small  pair  of  scissors,  your 
little  pot  of  gum  to  fasten  on  the  touch-paper, 
and  your  big  needle  and  wax  thread  to  sew  your 
cracker  up.  No  ;  do  not  attempt  to  take  out 
your  gunpowder  yet,  for  you  must  he  an  adept 
at  folding  dummy  crackers  before  you  make  a 
real  oue  with  life  in  it.  But  there  will  he 
wanted  two  stone  or  metal  paper-weights  to 
help  you  to  fold  your  crackers  ;  that  is  the  only 
aid  needed,  and  1  often  make  books  do  the  duty 
for  paper-weights. 

Place  a  slip  of  paper  on  the  table  lengthways 
before  you,  and  follow  me  in  action,  word  for 
word.  Fold  down,  then,  an  inch  and  a  quarter 
of  the  edge  of  the  paper  next  you,  all  along,  and 
run  your  thumb  over  it  to  make  it  flat.  You 
have  now  the  folded  edge  of  the  paper  next  you. 
Of  this  folded  edge,  turn  over  one  quarter  of  an 
inch,  and  run  your  thumb  along  it  as  before. 
Next  fold  back  towards  you,  so  as  to  cover  the 
last  quarter  of  an  inch  of  double  fold,  the  single 
part  of  the  inch  and  quarter  you  first  bent  down, 
and  draw  the  smooth  paper-weight  heavily  along 
the  whole  to  make  it  perfectly  flat.  If  you  now 
open  up  the  single,  or  last  foid,  and  the  double, 
or  second  fold,  with  your  fingers,  you  will  find 
you  have  manufactured  a  narrow  paper  canal, 
and  it  is  along  this  canal,  in  making  the  real 
cracker,  that  your  powder  must  he  placed  in  one 
continuous  train,  without  the  slightest  break, 
though  the  quantity  should  not  be  great.  In 
making  your  dummy  cracker,  use  powdered 
charcoal.  Having  put  this  in  all  along,  making 
good  use  of  your  paper-weights,  one  at  each 
end  to  prevent  the  paper  from  jumping  up  and 
causing  a  break  in  your  train,  readjust  your 
folds,  and,  lifting  up  the  paper-weight  at  one 
end,  proceed  carefully  to  fold  or  roll  it  up  as  if 
you  were  making  an  ordinary  pipe-light.  Roll 
it,  fold  after  fold,  working  with  your  right  hand 
and  using  the  left  and  the  paper-weights,  to  aid 
in  keeping  the  whole  thing  flat  on  the  table, 
until  the  whole  seven-inch  breadth  of  your  slip  of 
paper  has  been  rolled  up  into  one  long  flat  pipe. 
Next  begin  to  double  this  pipe  backwards  and 
forwards  in  cracker  shape,  first  turning  in  about 
half  an  inch  at  the  end  ;  hut  let  the  main  length 
of  the  tube,  or  pipe,  he  kept  perfectly  flat  on 
the  table  until  it  is  all  folded  up,  else  a  break 
may  occur  in  your  train,  which  will  spoil  the 
music  when  you  go  to  let  off  the  cracker.  Leave 
about  half  an  inch  unfolded  for  priming  pur¬ 
poses,  then,  holding  the  cracker  firmly  in  your 
left  hand,  take  your  needle  and  waxed  thread 
and  proceed  to  do  it  up. 

In  making  the  real  cracker,  after  you  have  put 
in  your  train  of  powder,  and  readjusted  your  first 
folds,  take  your  paper-weight  heavily  along  the 
whole  length  to  cake  the  powder,  and  when  fold¬ 
ing  it  up  be  careful  that  the  powder  does  not  fall 
out.  Experience  alone  will  make  you  a  correct 
folder. 

This  plan  of  making  crackers  is  old-fashioned 
I  grant  you,  but  it  is  simple,  and  it  dispenses 
with  the  aid  of  machinery.  The  last  thing  to 
be  done  is  to  paste  on  the  match-paper,  prime 
with  a  little  powder  by  opening  up  the  end  of 
the  cracker,  thus  making  sure  that  the  priming 
will  reach  the  powder  in  the  cracker,  and  that 
the  touch-paper  will  reach  the  priming.  Hav¬ 


ing  primed,  twist  the  end  of  the  match-paper  and 
put  away  the  cracker  in  a  small  box  until  you 
want  to  use  it. 

Let  me  repeat  that  you  must  try  your  hand 
on  at  least  half  a  dozen  dummies  before  you 
make  the  real  Jack  Spratt. 

The  Squib  is  the  next  most  simple  but  favour¬ 
ite  form  of  firework.  To  make  this,  pyro¬ 
technists  use  a  variety  of  instruments,  which 
you  need  not  purchase,  as  you  do  not  wish,  I 
dare  say,  to  go  in  for  professional  elegance  of 
workmanship,  nor  is  time  an  object.  One  thing, 
however,  you  must  have,  and  that  is  a  small  fine- 
mesh  sieve  to  thoroughly  mix  your  filling  ingre¬ 
dients. 

A  squib  wants  a  pretty  strong  case,  it  wants 
to  be  well  rammed,  well  secured  at  one  end,  and 
carefully  primed  at  the  other.  To  make  this 
popular  firework  buy  a  penny  squib  for  a  copy. 
You  will  find  it  is  five  inches  long,  the  case 
composed  of  not  very  thick  brown  paper  covered 
with  white.  The  white  covering  is  a  piece  of 
refinement  you  would  do  well  to  dispense  with. 
Get  year  paper  ready  cut,  of  the  kind  usually 
sold  for  squib-making,  and  roll  your  cases  evenly 
on  a  quarter-inch-diameter  former,  which  any 
carpenter  can  make  you.  "When  you  have  rolled 
all  your  slip  round  except  about  an  inch  and 
a  half,  paste  the  remainder  and  then  draw  the 
case  down  to  the  end  of  the  former  until  half  an 
inch  protrudes.  This  half-inch  must  be  securely 
tied  with  wax  thread  to  close  the  end  of  the  case, 
which  must  he  afterwards  immersed  in  the  hot 
dip.  Now  proceed  to  fill  your  squib  with  the 
composition.  A  common  twopenny  drawing- 
pencil  will  do  as  a  rammer,  and  you  can  do  the 
feeding  or  filling  little  by  little  by  means  of  a 
small  teaspoon,  ramming  as  you  go  on,  firmly  but 
not  roughly.  Have  no  more  composition  out  than 
you  want.  Place  about  half  a  teaspoonful  of 
ordinary  gunpowder  at  the  bottom  to  give  the 
bang,  then  fill  gradually  up  to  the  top. 

The  composition  may  be  composed  as  follows : 
Of  meal-powder  fifteen  parts,  saltpetre,  five 
parts,  the  best  flour  sulphur  three  parts,  and 
charcoal  three  parts.  Mix  all  the  ingredients 
ivell  together  with  your  fiDgers  on  a  sheet  of  fools¬ 
cap,  then  pass  four  or  five  times  through  the 
sieve,  and  bottle  for  use. 

Fill  the  case  right  up,  and  after  you  have  tied 
on  the  match-paper,  prime  with  a  dust  of  gun¬ 
powder  and  twist  the  paper.  The  last  thing  to 
lie  done  is  dipping  the  end  in  the  glue  and  red- 
lead. 

(To  be  continue'!:) 
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ODE  TO  PLUM-PUDDING. 


AN  AFTER-DINNER  CHRISTMAS  RHYME. 

By  Kobert  Richardson,  b.a. 


id  me,  my  muse, 
the  theme  to 
sing. 

And  let  my  verse 
with  rapture 
ring, 

To  him,  of  dain¬ 
ties  rare  the 
king— 

Plum-Pudding. 


Hail,  monarch  of 
the  Christmas 
hoard  ! 

Beloved  of  com¬ 
moner  and  lord, 

All  Britain  doth 
thy  praise  re¬ 
cord — 

Plurn-Pudding. 


Hereditary  dish  art  thou 
Of  England’s  happy  realm,  I  trow, 

To  thee  all  other  sweets  must  bow — 

Plum-Pudding. 


When  thy  fair  shape  and  jovial  face 
The  merry  Christmas  hoard  doth  grace, 
Pies,  custards,  jellies,  all  give  place — • 

Plum-Pudding. 

In  vain  for  me  the  Frenchman  dresses 
His  sickening  sweets  and  foreign  messes  ; 
With  simpler  tastes  me  nature  blesses  — 

Plum-Pudding. 

Let  Dutchmen  love  their  sour  krout, 

’Tis  to  their  taste  I’ve  not  a  doubt ; 

Thy  presence  doth  their  dainties  flout— 

Plum-Pudding. 

Let  each  belaud  his  favourite  dish, 

Or  be  it  flesh,  or  fowl,  or  fish, 

Than  thee  nought  sweeter  can  I  wish— 

Plum -Pudding. 


Compound  of  dainty  condiments, 

Of  luscious,  rich  ingredients, 

Of  savoury  tastes  and  fragrant  scents — 

Plum-Pudding. 


CHRISTMAS  CRACKERS. 

Why  are  all  games  of  chess  of  equal  dura¬ 
tion  ? — Because  it  always  takes  four 
knights  to  play  a  game. 

Why  should  the  male  sex  avoid  letter  A  ? — 
Because  it  makes  men  mean  ! 

What  is  the  most  daring  theft  a  man  can  be 
guilty  of  ?— Taking  the  chair  at  a  public  meet¬ 
ing. 

What  is  the  most  wonderful  of  acrobatic  feats  ? 
— For  a  man  to  revolve  in  his  mind. 

Why  is  the  world  like  a  piano  ?— Because  it  is 
full  of  sharps  and  flats. 

Why  is  the  letter  G  like  the  sun  ? — Because  it 
is  the  centre  of  light. 

When  is  a  young  lady  like  a  poacher  ? — When 
she  has  her  hair  in  a  net 


If  your  uncle’s  sister  is  not  your  aunt,  what 
relation  is  she  to  you  ? — She  is  your  mother. 

What  does  a  man  see  in  the  wild,  wild  waves  ? 
—Sea  foam. 

We  have  all  heard  of  the  “  flowers  of  rhetoric” 
— its  fruits  are  the  Queen’s  peach. 

If  a  man  who  makes  a  deposition  is  a  depo¬ 
sitor,  does  it  necessarily  follow  that  the  man 
who  makes  an  allegation  is  an  alligator  ? 

“  I  hate  things  as  isn’t  according  to  nature,” 
as  the  baker  remarked  when  he  saw  a  sweep 
washing  his  face  on  a  week  day. 

An  exquisitely-dressed  young  gentleman, 
after  buying  another  seal  to  dangle  about  his 
person,  said  to  the  jeweller  that  he  would — ah, 
like  to  have — ah,  something  engraved  on  it — ah 
— to  denote  what  he  was!  “Certainly,  cer¬ 
tainly,”  said  the  tradesman  ;  “  I’ll  put  a  cipher 
on  it.” 

What  is  the  oldest  tree  in  England  ? — -The 
elder  tree. 

What  interjection  is  of  the  feminine  gender  ? 
— A  lass  ! 

“  I’ll  let  you  know  when  I  come  again,”  as 
the  rheumatism  said  to  the  leg. 

What  tree  represents  a  person  who  persists  in 
incurring  debts  ? — Willow  (will  owe). 

If  corns  were  hereditary,  they  might  properly 
be  called  patrimonial  ackers. 

“  I  presume  you  won’t  charge  anything  for 
just  remembering  me,"  said  a  one-legged  sailor 
to  a  wooden-leg  manufacturer. 

We  have  heard  of  an  economical  man,  who 
always  takes  his  meals  in  front  of  a  mirror.  He 
does  this  to  double  the  dishes. 

What  vegetable  is  anything  but  agreeable  on 
board  a  ship  ? — A  leek. 

Why  is  a  fool  in  high  station  like  a  man  in  a 
balloon  ? — Because  everybody  appears  little  to 
him,  and  he  appears  little  to  everybody. 

“  Well,  farmer,  you  told  us  your  place  was  a 
good  place  for  hunting.  Now  we  have  tramped 
it  for  three  hours,  and  found  no  game.”  “  Just 
so.  As  a  general  thing,  the  less  game  there  is 
the  more  hunting  you  have.” 

How  does  a  cow  become  a  landed  estate  ? — By 
turning  her  into  a  field. 

Why  is  an  egg  overdone  like  an  egg  under¬ 
done  ? — Because  it  is  hardly  done. 


ENIGMAS. 


Before  the  dawn  I’m  often  out, 

Yet  one  is  up  before  me  ; 

I  live  and  die  within  an  hour, 

And  none  can  then  restore  me. 

From  nearly  noon  till  falls  the  eve 
Full  forty  hands  I  busy  ; 

That  loon  to  marry  is  not  fit, 

Who  cannot  make  me,  is  he  ? 

I’m  often  sought  in  draper’s  shop, 

For  curtain,  gown,  or  binding  ; 

My  equal  if  you  e’er  should  find, 

You’d  find  myself  in  finding  ! 

G.  S. 

II. 

Twice  eight  are  ten  of  us, 

And  ten  are  only  three, 

Nine  are  only  four  of  us, 

Whatever  can  we  be  ? 

If  you  wish  to  know  more  of  us 
I  can  tell  you  more, 

As  seven  are  only  five  of  us 
And  five  are  only  four  ! 

Answers. 

I.  A  Match.  H.  The  letters  of  the  Alphabet. 


CHARADE. 

’Twas  morning  when  my  first  my  next  began  , 
My  whole  came  on,  and  roused  bird,  beast,  and 
man. 

Answer. 

Sunrise. 


I  am  a  word  of  eleven  letters,  and  meaD,  a 
remark.  My  3,  1,  11  is  a  child, 

2,  7,  5,  11  is  a  large  shed, 

5,  7,  9,  11  is  often  seen  in  Eng¬ 
land, 

3,  8,  4,5,11  is  severe, 

6,  7,  3,  4  is  an  ornament, 

3,  10,  5,  8  is  a  condition. 

Answer. 

Observation. 

Son. 

Barn. 

Rain. 

Stern. 

Vase. 

Sort. 


WILD  ADVENTURES  ROUND 


THE  POLE; 


OR,  THE  CRUISE  OF  THE  ABRANDOON. 


(A  SEQUEL  TO  “THE  CRUISE  OF  THE 
SNOWBIRD.”) 

By  Gordon  Stables,  ji.d.,  r.n. 


CHAPTER  XIII. — MORE  FREEZING  POWDERS. — 
PERSEVERANDO.  — DINING  IN  THE  SKY. — THE 
DESCENT  OF  THE  CRATER. 

A  black  man  in  a  barrel  of  treacle  is 
said  by  some  to  be  emblematical  of 
happiness.  So  situated,  a  black  man  with¬ 
out  doubt  enjoys  a  deal  of  bliss,  but  I 
question  very  much  if  it  equals  Ihe  joy 
poor  Freezing  Powders  felt  when  he  found 
himself  once  more  safe  on  board  the  Arran  - 
doon,  and  cuddled  down  in  a  corner  with 


He  anxiously  watched  it  till  it  disappeared  from  sight. 
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his  old  cockatoo.*  What  a  long  story  lie 
had  to  tell  the  bird,  to  be  sure! — what  a 
terrible  tale,”  I  might  call  it ! 

As  usual,,  when  greatly  engrossed  in  lis¬ 
tening,  th9  bird  was  busily  engaged  help¬ 
ing  himself  to  enormous  mouthfuls  of 
hemp-seed,  spilling  more  than  he  swal¬ 
lowed,  cocking  his  head,  and  gazing  at  his 
little  black  master,  with  many  an  interjec- 
tional  and  wondering  “  Oh !  ”  and  many  a 
long-drawn  “  Deah  me!”  just  a?  if  he 
understood  every  word  the  boy- said,  and 
fully  appreciated  the  dangers  he  had  cqme 
through. 

“  Well,  duckie  ?  ”  said  the  bird,  fondly, 
when  Freezing  Powders  had  concluded. 

“  Oh  !  der  ain’t  no  moh  to  tell,  cpckie,” 
said  the  boy;  “but  I  ’ssure  you,  when  I 
see  dat  big  yellow  bear  wid  his  big  red 
mouf,  I  tink  I  not  hab  much  longer  to  lib 
in  dis  world,  cookie  —I  ’ssure  you  I  tink 
so.” 

Freezing  Powders  was  the  hero  for  one 
evening,  at  all  events.  McBain  made  him 
recite  his  story  and  sing  his  daft,  wild 
songs  more  than  once,  and  the  very  inno¬ 
cence  of  the  poor  boy  heightened  the 
general  effect.  He  was  a  favourite  all  over 
the  ship  from  that  day  forth.  Everybody 
in  a  manner  petted  him,  and  yet  it  was 
impossible  to  spoil  him,  for  he  took  the 
petting  as  a  matter  of  course,  but  always, 
kept  his  place.  His  duties  were  multi¬ 
farious,  though  light — he  cleaned  the  silver 
and  shined  the  boots,  and  helped  to  lay 
the  cloth  and  wait  at  table.  He  went  by 
different  names  in  different  parts  of  the 
ship.  Ralph  called  him  his  cup-bearer, 
because  he  brought  that  young  gentleman’s 
matutinal  coffee,  without  which  our  Eng¬ 
lish  hero  would  not  have  left  his  cabin  for 
the  world.  Freezing  Powders  was  mes¬ 
sage-boy  betwixt  steward  and  cook,  and 
bore  the  viands  triumphantly  along  the 
deck,  so  the  steward  called  him  “  Mustard 
and  Cress, ’’and  the  cook  “Young  Shallots,” 
while  Ted  Wilson  dubbed  him  “  Boss  of  the 
Soup  Tureen,”  but  the  boy  was  entirely 
indifferent  as  to  what  he  was  called. 

“  Make  your  games,  gemlams,”  he  would 
say;  “don’t  be  afraid  to  ’ffend  dis  chile. 
He  nebber  get  angry,  I  ’ssure  you.” 

When  Freezing  Powders  had  nothing  in 
his  hand  his  method  of  progression  forward 
was  at  times  somewhat  peculiar.  He  went 
cart-wheel  fashion,  rolling  over  and  over 
so  quickly  that  you  could  hardly  see  him — 
he  seemed  a  mist  of  legs,  or  something  like 
the  figure  you  see  on  a  Manx  penny. 

At  other  times  “the  doctor,”  as  the  cook 
was  invariably  called  by  the  crew,  would 
pop  up  his  head  out  of  the  fore-hatch  and 
bawl  out, 

“  Pass  young  Shallots  forward  here.” 

“Ay,  ay,  doctor,”  the  men  would  an¬ 
swer.  “Shalots!  Shalots  !  Shalots!” 

Then  Freezing  Powders’s  curly  head 
would  beam  up  out  of  the  saloon  com¬ 
panion. 

“Stand  by,  men!”  the  sailor  who  cap¬ 
tured  him  would  cry ;  and  the  men  would 
form  themselves  into  a  line  along  the  deck 
about  three  yards  apart,  and  Freezing 
Powders  would  be  pitched  from  one  to  the 
other  as  if  he  had  been  a  ball  of  spun- 
yarn,  until  he  finally  fell  into  the  friendly 
arms  of  the  cook. 

About  a  week  after  the  bear  adventure 
He  Yere,  the  aeronaut,  was  breakfasting 
in  the  saloon,  as  he  always  did  when  there 
was  anything  “  grand  in  the  wind,”  as 
Rory  styled  the  situation. 

*  It  may  be  as  well  to  state  here  that  neither  the 
neirro  boy  nor  the  cockatoo  is  a  character  drawn  at 
random;  both  had  their  counterparts  in  real  life. 


“Dat  is  von  thing  I  admire  very  mooch,” 
said  the  Frenchman,  pointing  to  a  beauti¬ 
fully-framed  design  that  hung  in  a  conspi¬ 
cuous  part  of  the  saloon  bulkhead. 

“  Ah  !  ”  said  Allan,  laughing,  “  that  was 
an  idea  of  dear  foolish  boy  Rory’s.  He 
brought  it  as  a  gift  to  me  last  Christmas. 
The  coral  comes  from  the  Indian  Ocean ; 
Rory  gathered  it  himself;  the  whole  design 
is  his.” 

“It’s  a  vera  judicious  arrangement,” 
said  Sandy  McFlail,  admiringly. 

The  arrangement,  as  the  doctor  called  it, 
was  simple  enough.  Three  pieces  of  coral, 
in  the  shape  of  a  rose,  a  thistle,  and  sham¬ 
rock,  encased — nay,  I  may  say  enshrined 
— in  a  beautiful  casket  of  crystal  and 
gilded  ebony.  There  was  the  milk-white 
rose  of  England  and  the  blood-red  thistle 
of  Scotland  side  by  side,  and  fondly  twin¬ 
ing  around  them  the  shamrock  of  old  Ire¬ 
land — all  in  black. 

Here  was  the  motto  underneath  them— 

Ihrsjdhrauiw. 

“  There  is  nothing  like  perseverance,” 
said  Allan.  “  The  little  coral  insect  there¬ 
by  builds  islands,  ay,  and  founds  conti¬ 
nents,  destined  to  be  stages  on  which  will 
be  worked  out  or  fought  out  the  histories 
of  nations  yet  unborn.  ‘  Perseverando  !  ’ 
It  is  a  grand  and  a  bold  motto,  and  I  love 
it.” 

The  Frenchman  had  been  standing  before 
the  casket ;  he  now  turned  quickly  round 
to  Allan  and  held  out  his  hand. 

“You  are  a  bold  man,”  he  said;  “you 
will  come  with  me  to-day  in  de  balloon?” 

“  I  will,”  said  Allan. 

“We  vill  soar  far  above  yonder  moun¬ 
tain,”  continued  De  Yere  ;  “  we  vill  de¬ 
scend  into  the  crater.  We  vill  do  vat  mortal 
man  has  neever  done  before.  Perseverando ! 
Do  you  fear  ?  ” 

“Fear?”  said  Allan ;  “no!  I  fear  no¬ 
thing  under  the  sun.  Whate’er  a  man 
dares  he  can  do.” 

“  Bravely  spoken,”  cried  the  Frenchman. 
“Perseverando!  I  have  room  for  two 
more.” 

“Perseverando!”  says  Rory.  “Perse¬ 
verando  for  ever  !  Hoorah  !  I’m  one  of 
you,  boys.” 

Ralph  was  lying  on  the  sofa,  reading  a 
book.  But  lie  doubled  down  a  leaf,  got 
up,  and  stretched  himself. 

“Here,”  he  said,  quietly,  “  you  fellows 
mustn’t  have  all  the  fun  ;  I’ll  go  too,  just 
to  see  fair  play.  But,  I  say,”  he  added, 
after  a  moment’s  pause,  “I  don’t  suppose 
there  will  be  any  refreshment-stalls  down 
there,  eh  ?  ” 

“No,  that  there  won’t,”  cried.  Allan. 
“  Hi !  Peter,  pack  a  basket  for  four.” 

“Ay,  ay,  sir!”  said  Peter. 

“  And,  I  say,  Peter—”  This  from  Ralph. 

“Yes,  sir,”  said  the  steward,  pausing  in 
the  doorway. 

“Enough  for  twenty,”  said  Ralph. 
“That’s  all,  Peter.” 

“ Thank’ee,  sir,”  said  Peter,  laughing; 
“  I’ll  see  to  that,  sir.” 

It  was  some  time  before  De  Yere  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  gaining  Captain  McBain’s  con¬ 
sent  to  the  embarkation  of  his  boys  on  this 
wild  and  strange  adventure,  but  he  was 
talked  over  at  last. 

“  It  is  all  for  the  good  of  science,  I  sup¬ 
pose,”  he  said,  half  doubtfully,  as  he  shook 
hands  with  our  heroes  before  they  took 
their  places  in  the  car.  “God  keep  you, 
boys.  I’m  not  at  all  sure  I’ll  ever  see  one 
of  you  again.” 

The  ropes  were  let  go,  and  upwards  into 
the  clear  air  rose  the  mighty  balloon. 


“  Here’s  a  lark  !  ”  said  Allan. 

“A  sky  lark,”  said  Rory.  “Let  us 
sing,  boys — let  us  sing  as  we  soar,  ‘  Rule 
Britannia,  Britannia  rules  the  waves.’  ” 

Standing  on  the  quarter-deck,  and  gazing 
upwards,  McBain  heard  the  voices,  grow¬ 
ing  fainter  and  fainter,  and  saw  the  bal¬ 
loon  lessening  and  lessening,  till  the  song 
could  no  longer  be  heard,  and  the  balloon 
itself  was  but  a  tiny  speck  in  the  heaven’s 
blue.  Then  he  went  down  below,  and 
busied  himself  all  day  with  calculations. 
He  didn’t  want  to  think. 

Meanwhile,  how  fared  it  with  our  boys  ? 
Here  they  were,  all  together,  embarked 
upon  as  strange  an  expedition  as  it  has 
ever  probably  been  the  lot  of  any  youth  or 
youths  to  try  the  chance  of.  Yet  I  do  not 
think  that  anything  approaching  to  fear 
found  place  in  the  hearts  of  any  one  of 
them.  The  situation  was  novel  in  the  ex¬ 
treme.  With  a  slow  and  steady  but  imper¬ 
ceptible  motion — for  she  was  weightily 
ballasted  —  the  “Perseverando,”  as  they 
had  named  the  balloon,  was  mounting 
skywards.  There  was  not  the  slightest  air 
or  wind,  nor  the  tiniest  of  clouds  to  be 
seen  anywhere,  and  down  beneath  and 
around  them  was  spread  out  a  panorama, 
which  to  gaze  upon  held  them  spellbound. 

There  was  the  island  itself,  with  its 
rugged  hills  looking  now  so  strangely  flat¬ 
tened  and  so  grotesquely  contorted  ;  to  the 
west  and  to  the  north  lay  the  white  and 
boundless  sea  of  ice,  but  far  to  the  east¬ 
ward  and  south  was  the  ocean  itself,  look¬ 
ing  dark  as  night  in  contrast  with  the  solid 
ice. 

But  see,  yonder,  where  the  ice  joins  the 
water,  and  just  a  little  way  from  its  edge, 
lie  stately  ships — two,  three,  five  in  all  can 
be  counted,  and  their  sails  are  all  clewed  ; 
and  those  innumerable  black  ticks  on  the 
snow,  what  can  they  be  but  seals,  and  men 
sealing  ? 

“Don’t  you  long  to  join  them?”  said 
Allan,  addressing  his  companions. 

“I  don’t,”  replied  Rory;  “in  spite  of 
the  cold  I  feel  a  strange,  dreamy  kind  of 
happiness  all  over  heart  and  brain.  Troth ! 
I  feel  as  if  I  had  breakfasted  on  lotus- 
leaves.” 

“  And  I,”  said  Ralph,  “  feel  as  I  hadn’t 
breakfasted  on  anything  in  particular. 
Let  us  see  what  Peter  has  done  up  for  us.” 

And  he  stretched  out  his  hand  as  he 
spoke,  towards  a  basket. 

“  Ah  !  ”  cried  the  Frenchman,  “  not  dat 
basket ;  dat  is  my  Bagdads — my  pigeons, 
my  letter-carrier3 !  You  see,  gentlemen, 
I  have  come  ^prepared  to  combat  eevery 
deeficulty.” 

“  So  I  see,”  said  Ralph,  coolly  undoing 
the  other  basket;  “  what  an  appetite  the 
fresh  air  gives  a  fellow,  to  be  sure  !  ” 

“Indeed,”  says  Rory,  archly,  “it  is 
never  very  far  from  home  you’ve  got  to  go 
for  that  same,  big  brother  Ralph.  But  it’s 
hardly  fair,  after  all,  to  try  to  eat  the 
Bagdads.” 

“  Remember  one  thing,  though,”  replied 
Ralph  ;  “  if  it  should  occur  to  me  suddenly 
that  you  want  your  ears  pulled  you  cannot 
run  away  to  save  yourself.” 

“Indeed,”  said  Rory,  “I  don’t  think 
that  the  frost  has  left  any  ears  at  all  on 
me  worth  pulling,  or  worth  speaking  about 
either.” 

“  Ha  !  ”  cried  Allan,  “  that  reminds  me ; 
I’ve  got  those  face-mufflers.  There  !  I  ll 
show  you  how  to  put  one  on.  The  fur  side 
goes  inside — thus  ;  now  I  have  a  hole  to 
breathe  through,  and  a  couple  of  holes  for 
vision.” 

“  And  a  pretty  guy  you  look !  ” 
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“Oh !  "bother  thelooks,”  responded  Ralph, 
s  let  us  all  be  guys.  Give  us  a  mask,  old 
man.” 

They  did  feel  more  comfortable  now  that 
they  had  the  masks  on,  and  could  gaze 
about  them  without  the  risk  of  being 
frozen. 

The  cold  was  intense  ;  it  was  bitter. 

“  I’d  beat  my  feet  to  keep  them  warm,” 
said  Rory,  “if  I  didn’t  think  I’d  beat  the 
bottom  of  the  car  out.  Then  we’d  all  go 
fluttering  down  like  so  many  kittywakes, 
-and  it’s  Captain  McBain  himself  that  would 
be  astounded  to  see  us  back  so  soon.” 

“  Gentlemen,”  said  the  Frenchman,  “we 
are  right  over  the  mouth  of  the  crater.  I 
shall  now  make  descent,  with  your  permis¬ 
sion.  Then  it  vill  not  be  so  cold.” 

“  And  is  it  inside  the  volcano,”  cries 
Rory,  “you’d  be  taking  us  to  warm  us? 
Down  into  the  crater,  to  toast  our  toes  at 
Vulcan’s  own  fireside?  Sure,  Captain  De 
Vere,  it  is  splicing  the  main-brace  you’re 
after,  for  you  want  to  give  us  all  a  drop  of 
the  craytur.” 

“Oh! — oh!”  this  from  Ralph.  “Oh! 
Rory — oh  !  how  can  you  make  so  vile  a 
pun?  In  such  a  situation,  too!” 

The  gentlest  of  breezes  was  carrying  the 
balloon  almost  imperceptibly  towards  the 
north  and  west ;  meanwhile  De  Vere  was 
permitting  a  gradual  escape  of  gas,  and 
the  “  Perseverando  ”  sunk  gradually  to¬ 
wards  the  mountain-top,  the  mouth  of 
which  seemed  to  yawn  to  swallow  them 
up.  There  was  a  terrible  earnestness 
about  this  daring  aeronaut’s  face  that  awed 
even  Rory  into  silence. 

“  Stand  by,”  he  whispered ;  for  in  the 
dread  silence  even  a  whisper  could  be 
heard — “stand  by,  Allan,  to  throw  that 
bag  of  ballast  over  the  moment  I  say  the 
word.” 

Viewing  it  from  the  sea  of  ice,  no  one 
could  calculate  how  large  is  the  extent  of 
the  crater  on  the  top  of  that  mighty  moun¬ 
tain  cone.  It  is  perfectly  circular,  and  five 
hundred  yards  at  least  in  circumference, 
but  it  is  deeper,  far  and  away,  than  any 
volcanic  crater  into  which  it  has  ever  been 
my  fortune  to  peer.  Even  when  the  great 
balloon  began  to  alight  in  its  centre  the 
gulf  below  seemed  bottomless.  The  Per¬ 
severando  appeared  to  be  sinking  down — 
down — down  into  the  blackness  of  dark¬ 
ness.  To  the  perceptions  of  our  heroes, 
who  peered  fearfully  over  the  car  and 
gazed  below,  the  gulf  was  rising  towards 
them  and  swallowing  them  up. 

I  do  not  think  I  am  detracting  in  the 
slightest  from  their  character  for  bravery, 
when  I  say  that  the  hearts  of  Ralph,  Rory, 
and  Allan,  at  all  events,  felt  as  if  standing 
still,  so  terrible  was  the  feeling  of  dread  of 
some  unknown  danger  that  crept  over 
them.  As  for  De  Vere,  he  was  a  fatalist 
of  the  newest  French  school,  and  a  man 
that  carried  his  life  in  his  hand.  He 
never  attempted,  it  is  true,  any  feat  which 
he  deemed  all  but  impossible  to  perform ; 
but,  having  embarked  on  an  enterprise,  he 
would  go  through  with  it,  or  he  cared  not 
to  live. 

Strange  though  it  may  appear,  it  is  just 
men  like  this  that  fortune  favours.  Pro¬ 
bably  because  the  wish  to  continue  to  exist 
is  not  uppermost  in  their  minds,  the  wish 
and  the  hope  to  achieve  success  is  the  para¬ 
mount  feeling. 

Still  slowly,  very  slowly,  sunk  the  bal¬ 
loon,  as  if  unwilling  to  leave  her  aerial 
home.  And  now  a  faint  shade  of  light 
begins  to  mingle  with  the  darkness  beneath 
them ;  they  are  near  the  bottom  of  the 
crater  at  last. 


“  Stand  by  once  again,”  whispers  De 
Vere,  “to  throw  that  anchor  over  as  soon 
as  I  tell  you.” 

A  moment  of  awful  suspense. 

“  Now  !  now  !  ”  hisses  De  Vere. 

Two  anchors  quit  the  car  at  the  same 
time — one  thrown  by  the  aeronaut  himself, 
one  by  Allan,  and  the  ropes  are  speedily 
made  fast.  The  balloon  gives  an  upward 
plunge,  the  cables  tighten,  then  all  is  still ! 

“Hal  ha!  she  is  fast!”  cried  De 
Vere,  now  for  the  first  time  showing  a 
little  excitement.  “  Oh,  she  is  a  beauty  ! 
She  has  behave  most  lofely  !  Look  up, 
gentlemen ! — look  up ! — behold  the  mighty 
walls  of  blue  ice  that  surround  us ! — behold 
the  circle  of  blue  sky  dat  over-canopies 
us  ! — look,  the  stars  are  shining  !” 

“Can  it  be  night  so  soon?”  exclaimed 
Allan,  in  alarm. 

“Nay,  nay,  gentlemen,”  said  the  enthu¬ 
siastic  Frenchman,  “be  easy  of  your  minds. 
It  is  not  night  in  the  vorld  outside,  but 
here  it  is  alvays  night;  up  yonder  the  stars 
shine  alvays  alvays,  when  de  clouds  are 
absent.  And  shine  dey  vill  until  de  crack 
of  doom.  Now  gaze  around  you.  See, 
the  darkness  already  begins  to  vanish,  and 
you  can  see  the  vast  and  mighty  cavern 
into  which  I  have  brought  you.  If  my 
judgment  serves  me,  it  extends  for  miles 
around  beneath  de  mountain.  There  ! — - 
you  begin  to  perceive  the  gigantic  stalac¬ 
tites  that  seem  to  support  the  roof  !  ” 

“Ralph,”  cried  Rory,  seizing  his  friend 
by  the  hand,  “  do  you  remember,  years 
and  years  ago,  while  we  all  sat  round  the 
fire  in  the  tartan  parlour  of  Arrandoon 
Castle,  wishing  we  might  be  able  to  do 
something  that  no  one,  man  or  boy,  had 
ever  done  before  ?” 

“I  do — I  do,”  answered  Ralph. 

“  Descend  with  me  here,  then,”  con¬ 
tinued  Rory,  “and  let  us  explore  the 
cavern.  Only  a  little,  little  way,  captain,” 
he  pleaded,  seeing  that  De  Vere  shook  his 
head  in  strong  dissent. 

“You  know  not  vat  you  do  ask,”  said 
De  Vere,  solemnly.  “  Here  are  caves 
within  caves,  one  cavern  but  hides  a  thou¬ 
sand  more  ;  besides,  there  are,  maybe,  and 
doubtless  are,  crevasses  in  de  floor  of  dis 
awful  crater,  into  which  you  may  tumble, 
neever,  neever  to  be  seen  again.  Pray  do 
not  think  of  risking  a  danger  so  vast.” 

*  *  *  * 

The  day  wore  slowly  to  a  close ;  many 
and  many  an  anxious  look  did  McBain 
take  skywards,  in  hopes  of  seeing  the 
returning  balloon.  But  the  sun  set,  tip¬ 
ping  the  distant  hills  with  brightest  crim¬ 
son,  twilight  died  away  in  the  west,  and 
one  by  one  shona  out  the  stars,  till  night 
and  darkness  and  silence  reigned  over  all 
the  sea  of  ice. 

He  went  below  at  last.  His  feelings 
may  be  better  imagined  than  described. 
He  tried  to  make  himself  believe  that  no¬ 
thing  had  occurred,  and  that  the  balloon 
bad  safely  descended  in  some  snow-clad 
valley,  and  that  morning  would  bring 
good  tidings.  But  for  ail  this  he  could 
not  for  the  life  of  him  banish  a  dread  cold 
feeling  that  something  terrible  had  oc¬ 
curred,  the  very  novelty  of  which  made  it 
all  the  more  appalling  to  think  of.  Pre¬ 
sently  the  mate  entered  the  saloon. 

‘  ‘  What  cheer,  Stevenson  !  Any  tid¬ 
ings  P” 

“A  pigeon,  sir,”  replied  the  mate,  hand¬ 
ing  the  bird  into  the  captain’s  grasp. 

McBain’s  hands  shook  as  he  had  never 
remembered  them  shake  before  as  he  undid 
the  tiny  missive  from  the  pigeon’s  leg. 
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It  ran  briefly  thus  :  — 

“  We  are  detained  here  in  the  crater  all- 
night.  Do  .  not  be  alarmed.  To-morrow 
will,  please  Providence,  see  us  safely 
home.” 

{To  be  continued.) 

- - 


Christ  m  a  s. 


The  time  draws  near  the  birth  of  Christ  ; 
The  moon  shines  clear,  the  night  is  still  ; 
The  Christmas  bells  from  hill  to  hill 
Join  one  and  all  in  sweetest  tryst. 


Be  merry  all,  be  merry  all, 

With  holly  dress  the  festive  hall, 
Prepare  the  song,  the  feast,  the  ball, 
To  welcome  merry  Christmas. 

And  oh  !  remember,  gentles  gay, 

To  you,  who  bask  in  fortune’s  ray, 
The  year  is  all  a  holiday, — 

The  poor  have  only  Christmas. 


Hark  how  all  the  welkin  rings, 

“  Glory  to  the  King  of  kings, 

Peace  on  earth,  and  mercy  mild, 

God  and  sinners  reconciled.” 

Joyful  all  ye  nations  rise, 

Join  the  triumph  in  the  skies  ; 
Universal  Nature,  say, 

“  Christ,  the  Lord,  is  bom  to-day  !” 


Advice  to  Young  Christians.— -We  are  to 
work  for  Christ  each  one  in  the  sphere  of  his  own 
secular  occupation. — You  may  not  occupy  what 
the  world  calls  distinguished  places  now,  what¬ 
ever  you  may  one  day  do.  If  you  are  in  com¬ 
mon  business,  you  are  in  business  for  Jesus 
Christ ;  it  is  His  concern.  He  is  Lord  of  the 
till,  Lord  of  the  fire-safe,  Lord  of  the  goods, 
Lord  of  pen,  ink,  and  paper  ;  everyplace  is  holy 
ground  ;  everything  you  use  in  trade  is  a  holy 
vessel  of  the  temple.  If  you  go  fishing,  you 
catch  Christ’s  fish  ;  if  you  groom  a  horse,  it  is 
His  horse  ;  if  you  dig,  it  is  in  His  ground  ; — 
mind  what  you  are  about.  If  you  have  trials, 
trials  are  trusts  ;  if  you  have  poverty,  even 
poverty  is  a  talent  for  service.  Your  religion  is 
not  a  thing  by  itself,  it  is  you,  and  wherever 
you  pass  your  lives  is  the  sphere  where  you  have 
seen  Christ  by  what  you  are,  and  by  what  you 
are  doing,  making  life’s  commonplaces  the  in, 
struments  for  the  expression  of  Christian  temper, 
Christian  patience,  Christian  truth,  Christian 
punctuality,  the  Christian  fight  of  faith  and  tiro 
of  charity. — Rev.  Dr.  Stanford. 
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THE  CRYPTOGRAM ; 

OR,  EIGHT  HUNDRED  LEAGUES  ON 
THE  AMAZON. 

(A  SEQUEL  TO  “THE  GIANT  RAFT.”) 

By  Jules  Vef.ne, 

Author  yf  “The  Boy  Captain,”  etc.,  etc. 

CHAPTER  XI. — THE  CONTENTS  OF  THE  CASE. 

Tn at  was  it  that  had  happened  ?  A 
purely  physical  phenomenon,  of 
which  the  following  is  the  explanation. 

The  gunboat  Santa  Ana,  bouud  for 
Manaos,  had  come  up  the  river  and  passed 
the  bar  at  Frias.  Just  before  6he  reached 
the  embouchure  of  the  Rio  Negro  she 
hoisted  her  colours  and  saluted  the  Bra¬ 
zilian  flag.  At  the  report  vibrations  were 
produced  along  the  surface  of  the  stream, 
and  these  vibrations  making  their  way 
down  to  the  bottom  of  the  river,  had  been 
sufficient  to  raise  the  corpse  of  Torres, 
already  lightened  by  the  commencement  of 
its  decomposition  and  the  distention  of  its 
cellular  system.  The  body  of  the  drowned 
man  had  in  the  ordinary  course  risen  to 
the  surface  of  the  water. 

This  well-known  phenomenon  explains 
the  reappearance  of  the  corpse,  but  it  must 
be  admitted  that  the  arrival  of  the  Santa 
Ana  was  a  fortunate  coincidence. 
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immediately  steered  for  the  body,  while 
the  diver  was  at  the  same  time  hauled  up 
to  the  raft. 

Great  was  Manoel’s  emotion  when  Benito, 
drawn  on  to  the  platform,  was  laid  there 
in  a  state  of  complete  inertia,  not  a  single 
exterior  movement  betraying  that  he  still 
lived. 

Was  not  this  a  second  corpse  which  the 
waters  of  the  Amazon  had  given  up  ? 

As  quickly  as  possible  the  diving-dress 
was  taken  off  him. 

Benito  had  entirely  lost  consciousness 
beneath  the  violent  shocks  of  the  gym- 
notus. 

Manoel,  distracted,  called  to  him, 
breathed  into  him,  and  endeavoured  to 
recover  the  heart’s  pulsation. 

“  It  beats  !  It  beats  !  ”  he  exclaimed. 

Yes !  Benito’s  heart  still  beat,  and  in 
a  few  minutes  Manoel's  efforts  restored 
him  to  life. 

“  The  body !  the  body  !  ” 

Suoh  were  the  first  words,  the  only  ones 
which  escaped  from  Benito’s  lips. 

“  There  it  is  !  ”  answered  Fragoso,  point¬ 
ing  to  a  pirogue  then  coming  up  to  the  raft 
with  the  corpse. 

“  But  what  has  been  the  matter, 
Benito?”  asked  Manoel.  “Has  it  been 
the  want  of  air  ?  ” 

“No!”  said  Benito;  “a  puraque  at¬ 
tacked  me  !  But  the  noise  ?  the  detona¬ 
tion  ?  ” 

“  A  cannon  shot !  ”  replied  Manoel.  “  It 


“Not  a  single  exterior  movement  betraying  that  he  still 


lived.” 


By  a  shout  from  Manoel,  repeated  by  all  I  was  the  cannot  shot  which  brought  the 
his  companions,  one  of  the  pirogues  was  [  corpse  to  the  surface.” 


At  this  moment  the  pirogue  came  up  to- 
the  raft.  The  body  of  Torres,  taken  on 
board  by  the  Indians,  rested  along  its 
bottom.  His  sojourn  in  the  water  bad  not 
disfigured  him  very  much.  He  was  easily 
recognisable,  and  there  was  no  doubt  as  to 
his  identity. 

Fragoso,  kneeling  down  in  the  pirogue, 
had  already  begun  to  undo  the  clothes  of 
the  drowned  man,  which  came  away  in 
fragments. 

At  the  moment  Torres’s  right  arm,  which 
was  now  left  bare,  attracted  his  attention. 
On  it  there  appeared  the  distinct  scar  of  an 
old  wound  produced  by  a  blow  from  a 
knife. 

“  That  scar  !  ”  exclaimed  Fragoso.  “But 
— that  is  good  !  I  remember  now — •” 

“  "What  ?  ”  demanded  Manoel. 

“  A  quarrel !  Yes  !  a  quarrel  I  witnessed! 
in  the  province  of  Madeira  three  years  ago. 
How  could  I  have  forgotten  it !  This. 
Torres  was  then  a  captain  of  the  woods. 
Ah !  I  know  now  where  I  had  seen  him, 
the  scoundrel !  ” 

“  That  does  not  matter  to  us  now,” 
cried  Benito.  “  The  case  !  the  case  !  Has 
he  still  got  that  ?”  and  Benito  was  about 
to  tear  away  the  last  coverings  of  the 
corpse  to  get  at  it. 

Manoel  stopped  him. 

“  One  moment,  Benito,”  he  said;  and! 
then,  turning  to  the  men  on  the  raft  who- 
did  not  belong  to  the  jangada,  and  whose- 
evidence  could  not  he  suspected  at  any 
future  time, 

“Just  take  note,  my  friends,”  he  said, 
“  of  what  we  are  doing  here,  so  that  you 
can  relate  before  the  magistrate  what  has 
passed.” 

The  men  came  up  to  the  pirogue. 
Fragoso  undid  the  belt  which  encircled 
the  body  of  Torres  underneath  the  torn 
poncho,  and  feeling  his  breast-pocket, 
exclaimed, 

“  The  case  !  ” 

A  cry  of  joy  escaped  from  Benito.  He 
stretched  forward  to  seize  the  case,  to 
make  sure  that  it  contained — 

“  No  !  ”  again  interrupted  Manoel,  whose- 
coolness  did  not  forsake  him.  “  It  is 
necessary  that  not  the  slightest  possible 
doubt  should  exist  in  the  mind  of  the 
magistrates  !  It  is  better  that  disinterested 
witnesses  should  affirm  that  this  case  was 
really  found  on  the  corpse  of  Torres  !  ” 

“  You  are  right,”  replied  Benito. 

“My  friend,”  said  Manoel  to  the  fore¬ 
man  of  the  raft,  “just  feel  in  the  pocket 
of  the  waistcoat.” 

The  foreman  obeyed.  He  drew  forth 
a  metal  case,-with  the  cover  screwed  on, 
and  which  seemed  to  have  suffered  in  no 
way  from  its  sojourn  in  the  water. 

‘  ‘  The  paper !  Is  the  paper  still  inside  ?  ” 
exclaimed  Benito,  who  could  not  contain 
himself. 

“It  is  for  the  magistrate  to  open  this 
case  !  ”  answered  Manoel.  “  To  him  alone 
belongs  the  duty  of  verifying  that  the  docu¬ 
ment  was  found  within  it.” 

“Yes,  yes.  Again  you  are  right,  Ma¬ 
noel,”  said  Benito.  ‘To  Manaos,  my 
friends— to  Manaos  !  ” 

Benito,  Manoel,  Fragoso,  and  the  fore 
man  who  held  the  case  immediately  jumped 
into  one  of  the  pirogues,  and  were  starting 
off,  when  Fragoso  said, 

“  And  the  corpse  ?  ” 

The  pirogue  stopped. 

In  fact,  the  Indians  had  already  thrown 
back  the  body  into  the  water,  and  it  was 
drifting  away  down  the  river.  _ 

“Torres  was  only  a  scoundrel,  said 
Benito.  “  If  I  was  the  apparent  cause,  it 
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?'CV  no  doubt  of  that.  It  is,  “Why?”  exclaimed  Benito,  who  be- 

mdeed,  a  document !  ”  |  came  pale  as  death. 


A  Flock  of  Birds  pounced  on  it. 


svas  God  that  struck  him,  and  his  body 
ought  not  to  go  uuburied  !  ” 

And  so  orders  were  given  to  the  second 
pirogue  to  recover  the  corpse,  and  take  it 
to  the  bank  to  await  its  burial. 

But  at  the  same  moment  a  flock  of  birds 
of  prey,  which  skimmed  along  the  surface 
of  the  stream,  pounced  on  the  floating 
body.  They  were  urubus,  a  kind  of  small 
vulture,  with  naked  necks  and  long  claws, 
and  black  as  crows.  In  South  America 
they  are  known  as  gallinazos,  and  their 
voracity  is  unparalleled.  The  body,  torn 
open  by  their  beaks,  gave  forth  the  gases 
which  inflated  it,  its  density  increased,  it 
sank  down  little  by  little,  and  for  the  last 
time  what  remained  of  Torres  disappeared 
beneath  the  waters  of  the  Amazon. 

Ten  minutes  afterwards  the  pirogue 
arrived  at  Manaos.  Benito  and  his  com¬ 
panions  jumped  ashore,  and  hurried 
through  the  streets  of  the  town.  In  a  few 
minutes  they  had  reached  the  dwelling  of 
Judge  Jarriquez,  and  informed  him, 
through  one  of  his  servants,  that  they 
wished  to  see  him  immediately. 

The  judge  ordered  them  to  be  shown 
into  his  study. 

There  Manoel  recounted  all  that  had 
passed,  from  the  moment  when  Torres 
had  been  killed  until  the  moment  when 
the  case  had  been  found  on  his  corpse,  and 
taken  from  his  breast-pocket  by  the  fore¬ 
man. 

Although  this  recital  was  of  a  nature  to 
corroborate  all  that  JoamDacosta  had  said 
on  the  subject  of  Torres,  and  of  the  bar¬ 
gain  which  he  had  endeavoured  to  make, 
Judge  Jarriquez  could  not  restrain  a  smile 
of  incredulity. 

“There  is  the  case,  sir,”  said  Manoel. 
4tFor  not  a  single  instant  has  it  been  in 
our  hands,  and  the  man  who  gives  it  to 
you  is  he  who  took  it  from  the  body  of 
Torres.” 

The  magistrate  took  the  case  and  ex¬ 
amined  it  with  care,  turning  it  over  and 
over  as  though  it  were  made  of  some  pre¬ 
cious  material.  Then  he  shook  it,  and  a  few 
coins  inside  sounded  with  a  metallic  ring. 
Did  not,  then, the  case  contain  the  document 
which  had  been  so  much  sought  after — the 
■document  written  in  the  very  hand  of  the 
true  author  of  the  crime  of  Tijuco,  and  which 
Torres  had  wished  to  sell  at  such  an  ignoble 
price  to  Joam  Dacosta  ?  Was  this  material 
proof  of  the  convict’s  innocence  irrecover¬ 
ably  lost  ? 

We  can  easily  imagine  the  violent  agita¬ 
tion  which  had  seized  upon  the  spectators 
of  the  scene.  Benito  could  scarcely  utter  a 
word,  he  felt  his  heart  ready  to  burst. 
“Open  it,  sir!  open  the  case!”  he  at 
last  exclaimed,  in  a  broken  voice. 

Judge  Jarriquez  began  to  unscrew  the 
lid  ;  then,  when  the  cover  was  removed,  he 
turned  up  the  case,  and  from  it  a  few 
pieces  of  gold  dropped  out  and  rolled  on 
the  table. 

“But  the  paper!  the  paper!”  again 
gasped  Benito,  who  clutched  hold  of  the 
table  to  save  himself  from  falling. 

The  magistrate  put  his  fingers  into  the 
case  and  drew  out,  not  without  difficulty, 
a  faded  paper,  folded  with  care,  and  which, 
the  water  did  not  seem  to  have  even 
touched. 

“  The  document!  that  is  the  document!  ” 
■shouted  Fragoso  ;  “  that  is  the  very  paper 
I  saw  in  the  hands  of  Torres  !  ” 

Judge  Jarriquez  unfolded  the  paper  and 
■cast  his  eyes  over  it,  and  then  he  turned  it 
over  so  as  to  examine  it  on  the  back  and 
the  front,  which  were  both  covered  with 
writing.  “  A  document  it  really  is  !  ”  said 


“  Yes,”  replied  Benito  ;  “  and  that  is 
the  document  which  proves  my  father’s 
innocence  !  ” 

“Ido  not  know  that,”  replied  Judge 
Jarriquez;  “and  I  am  afraid  it  will  be 
very  difficult  to  know  it.” 


RUGBY  FOOTBALL,  AND  HOW  TO 
EXCEL  IN  IT. 

By  Dr.  Irvine,  the  Scottish  Captain, 
part  ix. 

e  have  spoken  of  Ground,  of  Wind,  of 
Ball,  and  of  Dress  ;  and  now  we  shall 
speak  of  the  most  important  thing  of  all — 
Players.  What  manner  of  boy,  or  man,  should 
play  Rugby  football  ?  I  say  at  once,  and  with¬ 
out  hesitation,  every  boy  or  man  who  is  free 
from  sf’-iou"  bodily  disease  ;  and  I  would  go 
further,  and  say  thr  t  some  who  are  by  no  means 
free  from  bodily  disease  should  systematically 
play  football  as  a  great  assistance  to  their  get¬ 
ting  rid  of  it.  I  shall  have  something  more  to 
say  on  this  point  later  on  when  1  speak  of  the 
Rugby  game  from  a  public  point  of  view. 
Meanwhile  I  would  give  some  advice  to  players. 

First,  as  to  Practice.  And  in  the  matter  of 
Practice  ;  I  must  draw  a  distinction  between 
school  players  and  club  players,  for  their  cases 
are  in  many  respects  quite  different  from  each 
other.  A  schoolboy  has  far  more  time  for 
practice  ;  he  is  in  condition  as  a  rule,  always 
should  be,  to  do  much  more  playing  through 
the  week  than  a  club  player,  and,  most  impor¬ 
tant  of  all,  he  practises  not  so  much  to  keep  in 


“  Because  this  document  is  a  crypto¬ 
gram,  and —  ” 

“Well?” 

“  We  have  not  got  the  key  !  ” 

(To  be  continued.) 


condition  as  to  learn  the  game  :  whereas  a  club 
player  as  a  rule  practises  merely  to  keep  himself 
fit. 

Therefore  I  would  say  to  schoolboys,  Have 
regular  field-days,  and  play  on  them,  wet  or  dry. 
Two  a  week,  say  on  Monday  and  Thursday,  are 
enough,  and  on  these  days  the  whole  school 
fifteen  should  play  against  the  next  twenty-five 
or  so,  having  it  so  arranged  that  the  fifteen  shall 
jhe  well  employed  to  hold  their  own.  It  should 
be  imperative  that  every  one  shall  turn  up  just 
as  punctually  as  if  it  were  for  a  match.  If  it  is 
a  large  school,  with  several  fifteens,  then  there 
must  be  a  large  ground,  two  or  three  sets  cf 
goals,  and  it  may  be  necessary  to  have  field- 
days  arranged  for  every  day  a  week,  so  that 
each  one,  say,  of  five  or  six  fifteens,  may  have 
two  days  a  week  practice  together. 

Always  strip  and  play  in  football,  dress,  and 
always  have  a  warm  tub  as  soon  as  you  can 
after  stopping.  Keep  in  condition.  I  don’t 
mean  that  you  are  to  live  on  half-raw  meat, 
stale  bread,  and  beer,  as  some  foolishly  ima¬ 
gine.  If  you  attempt  that,  take  my  word  for 
it  you  wont  keep  in  condition  :  but  avoid  the 
pastrycook’s  as  you  would  the  plague,  and  shun 
tobacco  as  you  would  poison.  Never  be  per¬ 
suaded  to  taste  spirits. 
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Don’t  try  to  ape  the  ways  of  men  while  still 
you  are  boys,  and  this  exhortation  particularly 
I  address  to  the  bigger  boys.  Don’t  run  away 
with  the  idea  that  you  are  so  much  better  at 
games  than  the  juniors  that  you  needn’t  prac¬ 
tise,  and  have  only  to  turn  up  at  matches,  and 
perhaps  come  on  to  the  ground  on  practice  days 
in  mufti  to  see  how  the  young  ones  are  getting 
on,  as  I  have  too  often  seen  the  head  boys  of 
school  teams  do.  Your  duty  is  to  play  on  the 
field-days  yourselves,  both  for  the  sake  of  your 
own  play,  and  also  to  direct  and  encourage  the 
juniors. 

Don’t  merely  be  content  even  to  play  a  prac¬ 
tice-game  twice  a  week.  There  should  be  one 
or  two  odd  goals  set  apart  for  practising  drop 
and  place-kicking,  and  on  days  which  are  not 
field-days  you  should  punt  about  there,  prac¬ 
tising  drops  at  goal  quick,  and  with  others  try¬ 
ing  to  charge  you  down,  and  at  all  angles.  And 
don't  let  the  backs  and  three-quarter-backs 
alone  think  that  this  is  their  work.  The  for¬ 
wards  should  equally  learn  to  drop  with  either 
foot,  and  straight,  or  round  the  corner.  Also 
practise  punting,  and  let  several  of  the  team  he 
assiduous  in  making  themselves  sure  place-kicks, 
and  trustworthy  placers  of  the  hall.  You  should 
not  be  able — as  it  is  too  often  possible  to  do — 
to  spot  a  forward  at  once  by  his  clumsy  and 
slovenly  style  of  drop-kicking. 

Remember  that  it  is  at.  school  that  you  have 
your  only  opportunity  in  life  not  merely  to  ac¬ 
quire  the  sound  rudiments  of  knowdedge  and 
good  habits  of  life  and  study,  but  also  the 


sound  rudiments  of  football  and  good  habits  of 
play.  To  make  a  player  perfect,  or  at  least 
high-class,  a  drop  at  goal,  a  punt,  a  tackle,  a 
chuck,  when  he  has  a  chance,  even  a  speculator, 
should  come  as  naturally  and  instinctively  as 
swallowing  an  oyster. 

Get  thoroughly  to  know  each  other,  and  have 
confidence  in  each  other,  so  that  when  you  throw 
out  of  touch  to  Tom,  chuck  to  Dick,  or  depend 
on  Harry’s  tackling  an  opponent  just  getting 
behind  your  goal,  you  feel  as  certain  of  his  not 
making  a  mistake  as  you  do  that  the  sun  will 
set  in  the  west. 

It  is  always  a  good  thing  to  see  the  masters 
of  a  school  practising  with  the  hoys.  It  does 
good  to  both,  and  engenders  that  familiarity 
which  does  not  breed  contempt.  What  more 
thoroughly  refreshing  to  the  soul  of  a  youngster 
who  has  had  a  birching,  or  a  Georgic  to  write 
out,  than  to  follow  his  tormentor  to  the  football 
field  and  then  run  clean  round  him,  tackle  him, 
and  throw  him  heels  over  head,  or  charge  him 
into  touch  ?  You  may  form  a  very  fair  estimate 
of  the  healthiness  or  otherwise  of  the  tone 
which  pervades  a  school  by  observing  the  regu¬ 
larity,  and  the  disregard  of  weather,  with  which 
they  turn  out  on  field-days,  and  the  freedom 
with  which  their  masters  mingle  with  them  in 
their  sport. 

As  to  club  players,  with  them  practice  is  a 
much  more  difficult  matter.  There  are  several 
considerations  to  he  taken  into  account ;  they 
are  older,  and  don’t  therefore  do  with  so  much 
hard  playing  through  the  week  as  suits  hoys  at 


school  ;  they  are  busier,  and  have  not  so  much 
leisure.  They  are  supposed  at  least  to  know 
the  game  better,  and  therefore  their  practice  is 
simply  for  the  sake  of  condition.  That  practice 
together  as  a  team  would  be  most  valuable  to  a 
club  team  there  is  no  denying,  and  any  football- 
player  cannot  fail  to  have  observed  how  very 
much  better  together  a  school  team  always  plays 
than  a  club  team,  and  how  often  it  is  able  to 
win  matches  against  a  lot  twice  its  own  weight, 
and  with  far  more  experience  to  boot.  But  the 
fact  remains,  in  the  case  of  the  vast  majority  of 
club  players  there  is  no  time  nor  opportunity 
for  much  practice  through  the  week.  I  should 
advise  such  to  observe  the  ordinary  rules  of 
health  as  regards  drink,  diet,  and  tobacco  ;  to 
beloug  to  some  gymnastic  club  and  do  some 
work  there  daily  ;  to  take  a  good  hard  walk 
into  the  country  daily  ;  and  if  they  can  find 
any  hare-and-hounds  club  handy7,  to  join  it 
and  have  one  run  a  week  ;  to  try,  especially  in 
the  beginning  of  the  season,  to  get  a  few  prac¬ 
tice  games — one  a  week  for  the  first  five  or  six 
weeks — just  to  get  seasoned ;  and  once  seasoned, 
they  can  keep  up  their  condition  easily  enough 
by  their  weekly  match  every  Saturday.  Bor 
however  much  care  in  living,  and  regular  exer¬ 
cise,  and  an  occasional  breather  through  the 
week,  will  do  for  condition,  there  is  only  one 
way  of  getting  into  condition  for  football,  and 
that  is  playing  football ;  and  once  that  football 
condition  is  attained,  the  one  match  a  week, 
combined  with  other  exercise,  suffices. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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been  such  as  to  throw  a  damper  over  the 
future  success  of  that  valuable  paper.  It 
was  most  uncomfortably  connected  in  the 
minds  of  the  Fifth  with  the  cowardice  of 
Oliver  Greenfield,  and  with  the  stigma 
which  his  conduct  had  cast  upon  the  whole 
Form,  and  they  one  and  all  experienced 
a  great  diminution  of  interest  in  its  future. 

The  Fifth  were  far  more  intent  on  vin¬ 
dicating  their  reputation  -with  the  Sixth— 
and,  indeed,  with  the  rest  of  the  school. 
They  sought  every  opportunity  of  bring¬ 
ing  on  a  collision  with  the  monitors.  One 
or  two  of  their  number  went  so  far  as  to 
pick  quarrels  with  members  of  the  rival 
class,  in  hopes  of  a  fight.  But  in  this 
they  were  not  successful.  The  Sixth  chose 
to  look  upon  this  display  of  feeling  among 
their  juniors  as  a  temporary  aberration 


of  mind,  and  were  by  no  means  to  be 
tempted  into  hostilities.  They  asserted 
their  authority  whenever  they  could  enforce 
it,  and  sacrificed  it  whenever  it  seemed 
more  discreet  to  do  so.  Only  one  thing 
evoked  a  temporary  display  of  vexation 
from  them,  and  that  was  when  Eicketts 
and  Braddy  appeared  one  day,  arm-in-arm, 
in  the  passages  with  tall  lmts  on  then- 
heads.  blow,  tall  hats  on  week-days  were 
the  exclusive  privilege  of  the  Sixth  at  St. 
Dominic’s,  and,  worn  by  them  during 
school  hours,  served  as  the  badge  of 
monitorship.  This  action  on  the  part  of 
the  Fifth,  therefore,  was  as  good  as  a 
usurpation  of  monitorial  rights,  and  that 
the  Sixth  were  not  disposed  to  stand.  How¬ 
ever,  Ealeigh,  the  captain,  when  appealed 
to,  pooh-poohed  the  matter.  “  Let  them 
be,”  said  he ;  “  what  do  you  want  to  make 
a  row  about  it  for  ?  If  the  boys  do  mis¬ 
take  them  for  monitors,  so  much  the  less 
row  in  the  passages.” 

Ealeigh  was  always  a  man  of  peace — 
though  it  was  rumoured  he  could,  if  he 
chose,  thrash  any  two  Dominicans  going— 
and  the  monitors  were  much  disgusted  to 
find  that  he  did  not  authorise  them  to  in¬ 
terfere  with  the  Fifth  in  the  matter.  But 
the  Fifth  were  interfered  with  in  another 
quarter,  and  in  a  way  which  caused  them 
to  drop  their  chimney-pots  completely. 
One  afternoon  the  entire  Fourth  Junior 
appeared  in  the  corridors  in  their  Sunday 
tiles  !  In  their  Sunday  tiles  they  slid  down 
the  bannisters ;  in  their  Sunday  tiles  they 
played  leapfrog;  in  their  Sunday  tiles  they 
executed  a  monster  tug-of-war  in  the  bot¬ 
tom  corridor !  Stephen  and  Bramble  fought 
their  usual  battle  in  top-bats,  and  Master 
Paul  insisted  on  wearing  the  same  decora-  I 


tion  while  washing  up  Oliver’s  tea-things. 
It  was  a  splendid  hit,  and  for  once  in  a> 
way  Guinea-pigs  and  Tadpoles  scored  one,, 
for  the  Fifth  appeared  next  day  in  their 
ordinary  “boilers,”  and  the  dignity  of  the 
monitors  was  vindicated. 

But  the  blood  was  up  between  Fifth  arid 
Sixth,  and  each  Form  looked  forward  to 
the  match,  Sixth  versus  School,  with  re¬ 
doubled  interest. 

“Were  not  these  boys  fools  P  ”  some  one 
asks. 

To  be  sure  they  were,  sir.  But  what  of 
that  ?  they  were  none  the  less  boys,  and 
most  of  them  fine  young  fellows,  too,  with 
all  their  nonsense. 

However,  as  has  been  said,  all  this  came 
out  of  the  circumstances  which  attended 
the  bringing  out  of  the  first  number  of  the 
“  Dominican,”  and  there  seemed  but  a 
poor  look-out  for  No.  2,  which  was  now 
nearly  due,  in  consequence. 

“What  on  earth  am  I  to  do?”  asked 
Pembury,  of  Tom  Senior,  one  day;  “  I’ve 
not  got  a  single  contribution  yet.  There’s 
you  making  out  you’re  too  busy,  and  Eick 
the  same.  It’s  all  humbug,  I  know  !  What 
are  you  busy  at  I’d  like  to  know  ?  I  never 
saw  you  busy  yet.” 

“  Upon  my  word,  old  man,”  said  Tom, 
“  I’m  awfully  sorry,  but  I’ve  got  a  tre- 
rpendous  lot  to  do.  I’m  going  to  try  for 
the  French  prize ;  I  am,  really.” 

“  And  you’ll  get  it,  too  ;  rather !  Wasn’t 
it  you  who  translated  ‘  I  know  the  way  to 
write’  into  ‘  Je  non  le  chemin.  a,  writer.'’ 
eh  ?  Oh,  stick  to  French  by  all  means, 
Tom ;  it’s  in  your  line !  But  you  might 
just  as  well  write  for  No.  2.” 

“  I  really  can’t  this  time,”  said  Tom. 

Eicketts  had  an  excuse  very  similar.. 
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Bullinger  had  hurt  his  foot,  he  said,  and 
could  not  possibly  write  ;  and  Braddy  had 
begun  to  study  fossils,  he  said,  and  was 
bound  to  devote  all  his  spare  time  to  them. 
To  all  of  whom  Master  Pembury  gave  a 
piece  of  his  mind. 

“  Wray,  old  man,”  said  he,  that  even¬ 
ing,  “  you  and  Noll  and  I  shall  have  to  do 
the  whole  thing  between  us,  that’s  all 
about  it.” 

“  Awfully  sorry  !  ”  said  Wraysford  ; 
“you’ll  have  to  let  me  off  this  time.  I’m 
working  like  nails  for  the  Nightingale.” 

“  Bother  the  Nightingale,  I  say  !  What 
is  it  to  the  ‘  Dominican  ’  ?  Come,  I  say, 
old  man,  that  won’t  do  !  you  aren’t  going 
to  leave  me  in  the  lurch  like  all  the  rest?” 

But  Wraysford  was ;  he  would  gladly 
have  helped  if  he  could,  but  he  really  must 
not  this  time ;  perhaps  he  would  for  the 
next. 

Oliver  was  as  bad  ;  he  declared  the  things 
he  had  written  before — even  with  Pem- 
bury’s  assistance — had  taken  him  such 
ages  to  do,  that  he  wasn’t  going  in  for  the 
next  number.  He  was  very  sorry  to  dis¬ 
appoint,  and  all  that ;  but  if  Tony  was  in 
for  a  scholarship  next  Michaelmas  he  would 
understand  the  reason.  Why  not  let  the 
thing  drop  this  month  P 

This,  however,  by  no  means  met  Tony’s 
views.  A  pretty  figure  he  would  cut  if  it 
were  to  be  said  he  couldn’t  keep  up  a  paper 
for  two  numbers  running !  No  !  his  mind 
was  made  up.  No.  2  should  come  out,  even 
if  he  wrote  every  word  of  it  himself  !  And 
with  that  determination  he  hobbled  off  to 
his  study.  Here  he  met  Simon  waiting  for 
him. 

“  Oh  !  ”  said  the  poet;  “ I  only  brought 
this,  if  you’ll  put  it  in.  I  think  it’s  not 
bad.  I  could  make  it  longer  if  you  like. 
I  find  poetry  comes  so  easily,  you  know  !  ” 

Tony  glanced  over  the  paper,  and 
grinned.  “  Thanks,  awfully  !  This  will 
do  capitally ;  it  would  spoil  it  to  make  it 
any  longer.  You’re  a  brick,  Simon !  I 
wish  I  could  write  poetry.” 

“Oh!  never  mind.  I  could  do  some 
more  bits  about  other  things,  you  know,  if 
you  like.” 

Pembury  said  he  didn’t  think  he  should 
require  any  more  “  bits,”  but  was  awfully 
obliged  by  this  one,  which  was  first-rate, 
a  commendation  which  sent  Simon  away 
happy  to  his  study,  there  immediately  to 
compose  the  opening  stanza  of  his  famous 
epic,  “The  Sole’s  Allegery  —  a  sacred 
Poem.” 

With  one  contribution  in  hand,  Tony 
locked  his  door  and  sat  down  to  write. 
There  was  something  out  of  the  common 
about  Pembury.  With  the  body  of  a 
cripple  he  had  the  heart  of  a  lion,  and 
difficulties  only  made  it  more  dauntless. 
Any  one  else  would  have  thought  twice, 
indeed,  before  undertaking  the  task  he  was 
now  setting  himself  to  do,  and  ninety-nine 
out  of  every  hundred  would  have  aban¬ 
doned  it  before  it  was  half  done.  But 
Tony  was  indomitable.  Every  night  that 
week  he  locked  his  study  door,  and  threats 
and  kicks  and  entreaties  would  not  open  it 
even  to  his  dearest  friends.  And  slowly 
the  huge  white  sheet  before  him  showed 
the  signs  of  his  diligence.  The  great,  long 
columns,  one  after  another,  filled  up ; 
paragraph  followed  paragraph,  and  article 
article.  He  coolly  continued  the  History 
of  St.  Dominic’s  begun  last  month  by 
Bullinger,  and  the  Reports  of  the  Sixth 
Form  Debates  commenced  by  Tom  Senior. 
And  the  Diary  of  the  Sixth  Form  Mouse 
went  on  just  as  if  Wraysford  had  never 
abandoned  it,  and  the  poem  on  the  Guinea- 


pigs,  promised  in  No.  1,  by  the  author  of 
“  To  a  Tadpole,”  duly  appeared  also. 
Besides  this,  there  were  the  continuations 
of  Tony’s  own  articles,  and  his  Personal 
Notes,  and  “  Squeaks  from  Tadpolopolis,” 
and  advertisements  just  as  usual;  until,  in 
due  time,  the  last  column  was  filled  up, 
the  sheet  triumphantly  fixed  in  its  frame, 
and  as  triumphantly  hung  up  on  its  own 
particular  nails  on  the  wall  outside  the 
Fifth  Form  door. 

It  was  a  feat  to  be  proud  of,  and  Tony 
was  justly  and  pardonably  proud.  It  was 
at  least  a  gratification  next  morning  to  see 
not  only  that  the  school  generally  took 
unabated  interest  in  the  “  Dominican,”  but 
that  he  had  fairly  astonished  his  own  class 
fellows.  Their  admiration  of  the  editor 
was  unbounded  and  undisguised.  Their 
consciences  had  all,  more  or  less,  re¬ 
proached  them  for  backing  out  of  their 
responsibilities  in  the  way  they  had ;  and 
now  it  quite  touched  them  to  see  how, 
notwithstanding,  Anthony  had  by  his  own 
labour  made  up  for  their  defect,  and  sus¬ 
tained  the  reputation  of  the  Fifth  before 
all  the  school. 

The  crush  outside  the  door  was  greater 
than  ever  this  time,  and  Master  Paul,  who 
again  acted  as  policeman,  was  obliged  to 
summon  Stephen  to  his  assistance  in 
watching  to  see  that  no  damage  came  to 
the  precious  document. 

The  account  of  the  Alphabet  Match  was 
very  graphic,  and  written  quite  in  the 
sporting  style,  greatly  to  the  amusement 
of  most  who  had  taken  part  in  it.  Here 
is  a  specimen  : — 

“  At  4.30,  sharp,  the  leather  was  taken 
into  custody  by  ‘  Gamey  ’  Raikes,  at  the 
wash-house  end,  who  tried  what  his  artful 
‘  yorkers  ’  could  do  in  the  way  of  dissolving 
partnership.  But  Teddy  Loman  kept  his 
willow  straight  up,  and  said  ‘  Not  at  home  ’ 
to  every  poser,  leaving  Noll  to  do  all  the 
smacking.  This  pretty  business  might 
have  gone  on  till  to-morrow  week  had  the 
men’s  upper  stories  been  as  ‘  0.  K.’  as  their 
timbers,  but  they  messed  about  over  a 
pretty  snick  of  Noll’s,  and,  after  popping 
the  question  three  times,  Teddy  got  home 
just  in  time  to  see  his  two  bails  tumble  out 
of  their  groove.  Teddy  didn’t  like  this, 
and  bowled  his  partner  a  wide  compliment, 
which  Noll,  like  a  sensible  man,  didn’t 
walk  out  to,  and  Teddy  was  astonished  to 
find  his  party  could  get  on  without  him;  ” 
and  so  on. 

This  version  of  the  incident  was  by  no 
means  pleasant  to  Loman,  but  to  every  one 
else  it  was  highly  diverting,  and  it  actually 
made  one  or  two  of  the  Fifth  think  that 
Oliver,  after  all,  had  not  done  such  a  very 
discreditable  thing  in  taking  that  angry 
word  in  silence.  If  only  he  had  shown 
more  spirit  about  the  blow  they  could  have 
forgiven  the  rest. 

Then  followed  more  from  the  Sixth  Form 
Mouse  :  — 

“The  Sixth  held  a  Cabinet  Council  to¬ 
day  to  discuss  who  should  go  out  for  nuts. 
The  choice  fell  on  Callonby.  I  wonder 
why  the  Sixth  are  so  fond  of  nuts.  Why, 
monkeys  eat  nuts.  Perhaps  that  is  the 
reason.  What  a  popular  writer  Mr.  Bohn 
is  with  the  Sixth  !  they  even  read  him  at 
lesson  time  !  I  was  quite  sorry  when  the 
Doctor  had  to  bone  Wren’s  Bohn.  I  wonder, 
by  the  way,  why  that  bird  found  it  so  hard 
to .  translate  the  simplest  sentence  without 
his  Bohn  !  The  Doctor  really  shouldn’t — 
I  hope  he  will  restore  to  Wren  his  back¬ 
bone  by  giving  him  back  his  Bohn.  Hum  ! 
I  heard  some  one  smiling.  I’ll  go.” 


The  Sixth,  a  good  many  of  them,  were 
imprudent  enough  to  look  very  guilty  at 
the  reading  of  this  extract,  a  circumstance 
which  appeared  to  afford  keenest  delight 
to  the  Fifth.  But  as  Simon’s  poem  fol¬ 
lowed,  they  had  other  food  for  thought  at 
the  moment.  The  poem  was  entitled — 

“A  Eevvekie. 

i. 

I  walked  me  iu  the  garden,  all  in  the  garden 
fair, 

And  mused  upon  my  hindmost  sole*  all  in  the 
open  air. 

When  lo  !  I  heard  above  my  head  a  sound  all 
like  a  wisk,f 

I  stepped  me  aside  thereat  out  of  the  way  so 
brisk. 

II. 

I  looked  me  up,  and  there  behold  !  and  lo  !  a 
window  broad, 

And  out  thereof  I  did  dizzern  a  gallant  fishing- 
rod, 

All  sporting  in  the  breaze  untill  the  hook  in  ivy 
caught, 

And  then  the  little  lad  he  tried  to  pull  it  harder 
than  he  ought. 

in. 

It  broke,  alas  !  and  so  messeems  fades  life’s  per- 
plecksing  dreems, 

And  vanish  like  that  fishing-rod  all  in  the  dark 
messeems. 

I  wonder  if  my  perplecksing  dreams  will  vanish 
like  the  rod  in  the  dark, 

And  I  shall  rise  and  rise  and  rise  and  rise  all 
like  a  lark. 

IV. 

Oh  wood  I  was  a  lark,  a  lark  all  lofty  in  the 
sky, 

I  do  not  know  what  I  should  do  to  quench  my 
blazing  eye. 

I’d  look  me  down  on  Dominic’s  and  think  of  the 
days  when  I  was  young, 

Or  -would  I  was  an  infant  meek  all  sucking  of 
my  thumb.” 

Again  Simon,  who  had  watched  with 
intense  interest  the  reception  of  his  poem, 
was  perplexed  to  notice  the  amusement  it 
had  caused.  Even  Pembury  bad  mistaken 
its  “  inmost  soul,”  for  he  had  placed  it  in 
the  column  devoted  to  “Facetiae.”  Nor 
could  Simon  understand  why,  for  the  next 
week,  every  one  he  met  had  his  thumb  in 
his  mouth.  It  was  very  queer— one  of 
fife’s  mysteries — and  he  had  thoughts  of 
embodying  the  fact  in  his  “  Sole’s  Alle¬ 
gery,”  which  was  now  rapidly  approaching 
completion. 

After  this  bubbling  up  of  pure  verse 
there  followed  a  few  remarks  about  Guinea- 
pigs  and  Tadpoles,  which  had  the  effect  of 
highly  incensing  those  young  gentlemen. 
It  was  entitled — 

“Maeket  Intelligence. 

‘  ‘  Half  a  dozen  mixed  Guinea-pigs  and 
Tadpoles  were  offered  for  sale  by  auction 
on  the  centre  landing  yesterday.  There 
was  only  a  small  attendance.  The  auc¬ 
tioneer  said  he  couldn’t  honestly  recom¬ 
mend  the  lot,  but  they  must  be  got  rid  of 
at  any  cost.  He  had  scrubbed  their  faces 
and  combed  their  hair  for  the  occasion, 
but  couldn’t  guarantee  that  state  of  things 
to  last.  But  they' might  turn  out  to  be  of 
use  as  substitutes  in  case  worms  should  be- 


*  Possibly  “inmost  soul."  t  Possibly  “whisk.” 
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7, in  A  ”  as  follows 


would  be  revenged  on 
somebody !  So  they  at 
once  began  to  be  re¬ 
venged  on  one  another, 
till  it  should  be  pos¬ 
sible  to  unite  their 
forces  against  the  com¬ 
mon  foe. 

But  the  remainder 
of  the  crowd  stayed 
on  to  read  one  more 
extract  from  the  “Do¬ 
minican.”  Under  the 
title  of  “  Reviews  of 
Books,”  Anthony  had 
reviewed  in  style  the 
last  number  of  the 
“Sixth  Form  Maga- 


comc  scarce ;  and  any  way,  by  boiling 
down  their  fingers  and  collars,  many  gal¬ 
lons  of  valuable  ink  could  be  obtained. 
The  first  bid  was  a  farthing,  which  seemed 
to  be  far  beyond  the  expectation  of  the 
salesman,  who  at  once  knocked  the  lot  down. 
The  sale  was  such  a  success  that  it  is  pro¬ 
posed  to  knock  down  several  more  lots  in 
a  like  manner.” 

The  rage  of  the  Fourth  Junior  on  read¬ 
ing  this  paragraph  was  something  awful 
to  witness.  Bramble,  feeling  he  must  kick 
somebody  on  the  legs,  kicked  Stephen, 
who,  forgetting  that  he  was  on  police 
duty,  seized  Bramble  by  the  hair  of  his 
head  and  rushed  off  with  him  to  the 
“meeting,”  closely  followed  by  Paul  and 
the  whole  swarm.  That  meeting  lasted 
from  three  to  five.  What  awful  threats 
were  uttered,  and  what  awful  vows  taken, 
no  one  knew.  At  five  o’clock  Stephen’s 
fight  with  Bramble  came  off  as  usual,  and 
all  that  evening  Guinea-pigs  and  Tadpoles 
did  nothing  but  make  paper  darts.  It  was 
certain  a  crisis  had  come  in  their  history. 
The  “  dogs  of  war  ”  were  let  loose  !  They 


“  This  book  appears  to  be  the  praise¬ 
worthy  attempt  of  some  ambitious  little 
boys  to  enter  the  field  of  letters.  We  are 
always  pleased  to  encourage  juvenile 
talent,  but  we  would  suggest  that  our 
young  friends  might  have  done  better  had 
they  kept  to  their  picture-books  a  little 
longer  before  launching  out  into  literature 
on  their  own  account.  In  the  words  of 
the  poet  we  might  say — 

‘  Babies,  wait  a  little  longer, 

Till  the  little  wings  are  stronger, 

Then  you’ll  fly  away.’ 

Nevertheless,  we  would  refer  to  one  or  two 
of  these  interesting  attempts.  Take,  for 
example,  the  essay  on  the  ‘  Character  of 
Julius  Caesar,’  by  one  who  signs  himself 
Raleigh.  This  is  very  well  written.  Pains 
have  been  taken  about  the  formation  of  the 
letters,  and  some  of  the  capitals  are  spe¬ 
cially  worthy  of  praise.  For  one  so  young, 
we  rarely  saw  the  capital  D  so  well  done. 
Dr.  Smith,  were  he  alive,  would  be  pleased 


to  see  his  remarks  on  Caesar  so 
well  and  accurately  copied  out. 
Master  Wren  gives  us  some 
verse — -a  translation  out  of  Ho¬ 
race.  We  wonder  if  Mr.  Wren 
is  any  relation  to  the  late  Jenny 
Wren  who  married  Mr.  Cock 
Robin.  We  should  imagine 
from  these  verses  that  Mr. 
Wren  must  be  well  acquainted 
with  Bobbin'.  Take  one  more, 
Master  Roman’s  ‘  A  Funny 
Story.’  We  are  sorry  to  find 
Master  Roman  tells  stories. 
Boys  shouldn’t  tell  stories;  it’s 
not  right.  But  Master  Roman 
unfortunately  does  tell  stories, 
and  this  is  one.  He  calls  it  a 
Funny  Story.  That  is  a  story 
to  begin  with,  for  it  is  not 
funny.  We  don’t  know  what 
Master  Roman  thinks  funny ; 
perhaps  he  calls  being  run  out 
at  cricket  funny,  or  hitting 
another  boy  in  the  mouth  when 
he’s  looking  another  way.  In 
any  case,  we  can’t  make  out  why 
he  calls  this  story  funny.  The 
only  funny  thing  about  it  is  its 
title,  and  his  spelling  1  attach  ’ 

‘  attatch.’  The  last  is  really 
funny.  It  shows  how  partial 
Mr.  Roman  is  to  tea.  If  this 
funny  story  is  the  result  of  his 
partiality  to  tea,  we  are  afraid 
it  was  very  weak  stuff.” 

Roman,  who  had  already 
been  made  dreadfully  uncom¬ 
fortable  by  Simon’s  poem, 
made  no  secret  of  his  rage 
over  this  number  of  the  “Do¬ 
minican.”  He  was  one  of  those  vain  fellows 
who  cannot  see  a  jest  where  it  is  levelled 
at  themselves.  The  rest  of  the  Sixth  had 
the  sense,  whatever  they  felt,  to  laugh  at 
Anthony’s  hard  hits.  But  not  so  Roman  ; 
he  lost  his  temper  completely.  He  ordered 
the  “  Dominican  ”  to  be  taken  down  ;  he 
threatened  to  report  the  whole  Fifth  to 
the  Doctor.  He  would  not  allow  the 
junior  boys  to  stand  and  read  it.  In 
short,  he  made  a  regular  ass  of  himself. 

Undoubtedly  Anthony  had  put  a  great 
deal  of  venom  into  his  pen.  Still,  by 
taking  all  the  poison  and  none  of  the 
humour  to  himself,  Roman  made  a  great 
mistake,  and  displayed  a  most  unfortunate 
amount  of  weakness. 

He  shut  himself  up  in  his  study  in  a 
fume  ;  he  boxed  Stephen’s  ears  for  nothing 
at  all,  and  would  see  no  one  for  the  rest 
of  the  evening.  He  knew  well  he  could 
not  have  given  his  enemies  a  greater  crow 
over  him  than  such  conduct,  and  yet  he 
could  not  command  his  vanity  to  act  other¬ 
wise. 

But  that  evening,  just  before  tea-time, 
something  happened  which  gave  Roman 
more  to  thmk  about  than  the  “  Domini¬ 
can.”  A  letter,  marked  “  Immediate,” 
came  to  him  by  the  post.  It  was  from 
Cripps,  to  say  that,  after  all,  Sir  Patrick 
had  won  the  Derby  ! 

(To  be  continued.) 
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not  infrequent.  Of  all  the  village  boys,  Jack 
and  Charlie  were  most  inclined  to  dispute  his 
authority,  and  scarcely  a  day  passed  without  his 
threatening  them  with  condign  punishment, 
scarcely  a  week  without  his  fulfilling  his  threat. 
He  had  a  little  brother  Arthur,  commonly 
tiled  Arty.  This  little  chap  had  a  hard  time 
it,  for  Charlie  and  Jack  used  to  visit  on  him 
heir  anger  against  his  big  brother.  Then  Tom 
would  lick  them  for  bullying  Arty,  so  that 
matters  became  straight  again  in  time. 

“Tom,”  said  Arty,  on  the  morning  of  the 
day  we.  are  writing  of,  “  are  yon  going  to  uncle’s 
to-night  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  Arty.  Do  you  want  to  go  too  ?  ” 

“No.  But  are  you  coming  back  through  the 
churchyard  ?  ” 

“  Yes  ;  I  expect  so.” 

“  Aren’t  you  frightened  ?  ” 

“Not  a  bit  !  Don’t  you  be  afraid  for  me. 
If  I  see  any  ghosts  I’ll  tell  you  what  they  are 
made  of  when  I  come  home.” 

Arty  had  been  reading  some  ghost  stories, 
and  they  had  made  a  deep  impression  On  him. 
Tom  did  not  believe  in  ghosts,  but  nevertheless, 
after  what  Arty  had  said,  he  determined  to  take 
a  thicker  stick  than  usual  that  night  and  keep 
his  eyes  open.  About  four  o’clock  he  walked 
over  to  his  uncle’s  house,  some  two  miles  away, 
but  did  not  notice  that  two  boys  were  hiding 
behind  a  tombstone,  watching  him. 

CHAPTER  III.— IN  THE  CHURCHYARD. 

“  That's  ail  right,”  said  Charlie,  jumping  up  ; 
“he’s  gone  right  enough,  and  he’s  safe  to  come 
hack  at  half-past  nine,  I  know  that’s  the  hour 
he  always  does,  so  we’ve  lots  of  time  to  get 
everything  ready.” 

“Where  are  you  going  to  stand?”  asked 
Jack. 

“  Let’s  walk  round  and  fix  a  good  spot.” 

It  was  just  the  place  for  a  ghost.  The  old 
church  was  out  of  repair,  and  looked  fit  for  the 
abode  of  Tam  o’  Shanter’s  witches.  A  sombre- 
looking  yew-tree  kept  watch  close  by  it,  and 
cast  a  dark  shadow  all  around.  Numberless 
gravestones  of  all  sorts  thickly  studded  the 
ground  in  every  sort  of  position — some  upright, 
some  leaning,  some  flat.  A  dark  pool  in  one 
corner  was  said  to  he  the  scene  of .  a  murder 
years  ago.  Altogether  the  churchyard  had  a 
sombre,  not  to  say  ghostly,  appearance  even  in 
the  twilight  of  a  December  afternoon. 

“Here’s  a  good  big  tombstone,”  said  Jack; 
“  we  could  hide  behind  here  till  we  heard  him 
coming,  and  then  raise  it  up.” 

“  Yes  ;  that  will  do  first-rate.  It  isn’t  too  near 
the  path,  so  he  won’t  be  able  to  see  that  it  isn’t 
a  real  ghost.  Will  you  lift  it  up  ?  ” 

Jack  did  not  jump  at  the  offer.  “  I  say, 
Charlie,  ’twill  he  awful  work  hanging  about 
here  at  night.  Suppose  we  fix  it  up  in  the 
ground  just  over  by  that  column,  then,  when  he 
turns  the  corner,  he  must  see  it,  and  we  needn’t 
be  in  the  churchyard  at  all,  we  can  watch  it 
from  over  by  the  hedge  ?  ” 

“  All  right  !  that’s  the  best  way.  I  shouldn’t 
care  myself  to  hang  about  in  the  dark  waiting 
for  him.  We’ll  go  out  at  nine  and  fix  it,  and 
then  wait  by  the  pool.  ” 

“Right  you.  are  !  Now  I’m  off  home  for  tea.” 

CHAPTER  IV.— THE  TERRIBLE  GHOST. 

All  was  managed  as  arranged.  The  two  hoys 
fixed  up  the  pole  successfully,  with  a  candle 
inside  the  turnip,  and  the  effect  was  certainly 
ghastly.  They  were  glad  when  it  was  over 
i.nd  they  had  reached  the  gate  again  ;  then  they 
Alt  safe,  for  ghosts  do  not  often  leave  their.be- 
oved  churchyard  ! 

“  Here’s  a  good  place  to  wait,”  said  Charlie, 
“just  by  this  pool;  we  can  hide  behind  the 

trees.” 

Here  they  stood  some  time,  anxiously  wait¬ 
ing  for  Tom  to  come.  The  moon  appeared  from 
behind  the  clouds  and  shone  on  the  white-robed 
figure,  which  looked  very  awful  even  at  this  dis¬ 
tance.  At  last  they  heard  the  gate  creak,  and 
then  hang  ;  they  knew  the  moment  had  arrived. 


Soon  Tom’s  well-known  figure  was  seen  on  the 
path  ;  he  walked  quickly  along  till  he  reached 
the  corner,  then,  to  the  horror  of  the  two  hoys, 
he  fell  on  the  ground. 

“We’ve  killed  him!”  cried  Jack,  rushing 
across  the  graves  as  hard  as  he  could.  Charlie, 
no  less  horrified  and  frightened,  followed  close 
after,  wishing  he’d  never  proposed  to  pay  Tom 
out.  They  soon  reached  the  spot  where  they 
had  seen  him  fall,  and,  to  their  dismay,  he  was 
lying  fiat  on  the  ground  without  the  slightest 
sign  of  life. 

“  Tom,  Tom  !  ”  cried  Jack,  bending  over  him, 
“  wake  up  !  it’s  only  a  joke  ;  ’tisn’t  a  real 
ghost !  ” 

“Oil,  isn’t  it,  you  young  shavers!”  ex¬ 
claimed  the  voice  of  the  supposed  dead  boy,  as 
at  the  same  time  he  caught  Charlie  by  the  collar 
and  Jack  by  the  wrist.  But  Jack  was  too  quick 
for  him,  and  wriggled  out  of  his  grasp.  Charlie 
was  more  unfortunate,  and  remained  a  prisoner. 

CHAPTER  V. — THE  END  OF  THE  GHOST. 

“  Oh,  Tom  !  I’m  very  sorry,”  pleaded  Charlie. 

“I  guess  you’ll  be  a  deal  sorrier  before  I’ve 
done  with  you,”  was  the  reply. 

‘  ‘  What  are  you  going  to  do,  Tom  ?  ” 

“  Come  with  me  and  you’ll  soon  see.” 

He  led  the  poor  boy  up  to  the  ghost,  and 
with  one  kick  sent  that  impostor  to  the  ground. 

“  You  aren’t  sharp  enough,”  said  Tom  ;  “  I 
saw  that  was  a  sham  the  instant  I  caught  sight 
of  it,  but  knew  I  couldn’t  catch  you  fellows 
in  the  dark  unless  I  made  you  come  near  me, 
so  I  pretended  to  faint.  But  look  here,  you 
young  rascal  !  suppose  some  little  chap  or  some 
woman  had  happened  to  come  here  instead  of 
me,  you  might  have  frightened  them  to  death, 
and  then  what  would  you  have  done  ?  ” 

“  Oh,  Tom  !  I’ll  never  do  it  again.” 

“  No,  I  guess  not.  I’ll  give  you  something  to 
remember  it  by.  Pick  up  that  turnip  !  ” 

Charlie  obeyed,  wondering  what  would  come 
next. 

“  Now  eat  that  turnip  up  !  ”  said  Tom,  “every 
bit  of  it  !  ” 

“  Oh,  Tom,  I  can’t  !  ’twill  make  me  ill.” 

“  You  can’t  know  that  till  you’ve  tried.  Eat 
it,  or  I’ll  lick  you  till  you  can’t  stand  !  ” 

There  was  no  help  for  it,  and  Charlie  had  to 
make  an  unwilling  supper  off  the  ghost’s  head. 
Fortunately,  a  good  deal  had  been  scooped  out, 
but  there  was  quite  enough  left  to  make  it  a 
very  unpleasant  job  ;  and  when  it  was  all  over 
lie  was  very  sick. 

“Now  get  home  as  fast  as  you  can,”  said 
his  intended  victim,  “  and  tell  Jack  I’ll  pay 
him  out  to-morrow.  ” 


CHAPTER  VI. 

But  there  was  no  need  to  pay  out  Jack  ;  he  had 
come  to  grief  in  his  flight  over  the  uneven 
ground,  finally  tumbling  head-over-heels  into  a 
newly-dug  grave,  from  which  he  scrambled  at 
last,  almost  out  of  senses  with  fright,  and  bruised 
in  a  dozen  places.  So  Tom  did  not  pursue  his 
revenge. 

“Tom,”  said  little  Arty,  putting  his  head 
out  of  his  bedroom  door,  as  he  heard  his  big 
brother  passing,  “  did  you  see  a  ghost  ?  ” 

“Yes,  Arty  ;  a  regular  beauty  !  ” 

“  And  what  did  you  do  with  it  ?  ” 

“Made  a  fellow  eat  his  head,  Arty!  Good 
night.” 

Paul  Blake. 


THE  TWO  CABIN-BOYS: 

A  STORY  OF  ADVENTURE  BY  LAND 
AND  SEA. 

By  Louis  Rousselet. 

CHAPTER  XII.— AN  UNEXPECTED  ALLY. 

he  Atlanta  had  resumed  her  cruise. 
Steering  towards  the  east,  she  ap¬ 
peared  off  the  island  of  Madeira,  where 
Captain  Goulard  had  decided  to  land  his 
prisoners.  The  sun  gilded  the  houses  of 
Funchal,  the  charming  little  capital  of 
the  island,  lying  in  the  shape  of  an  amphi¬ 
theatre  on  the  borders  of  the  sea,  beneath, 
the  verdant  slopes  of  the  mountain  which 
lifts  its  barren  peak  to  the  sky. 

The  corsair,  with  colours  flying,  came  to 
an  anchor  in  the  middle  of  the  harbour, 
among  a  long  range  of  trading  ships,  all 
English  or  French,  though  a  Yankee  ship 
would  there  have  been  quite  as  safe,  for.v 
sheltered  by  the  Portuguese  flag,  the  At¬ 
lanta  dared  not  have  molested  her. 

An  officer  belonging  to  the  harbour  im¬ 
mediately  boarded  the  Confederate,  whom 
he  took  for  a  quiet  American  packet-boat, 
and  was  considerably  surprised  when  Cap¬ 
tain  Goulard  explained  her  real  character. 
The  officer  did  not  feel  inclined  to  accord 
her  free  pratique  until  he  had  consulted 
the  governor,  and  so  for  the  whole  day  she 
had  to  remain  without  communication  with 
the  land. 

This  did  not  suit  the  sailors,  who  were 
burning  to  get  ashore  as  soon  as  possible, 
and  lighten  themselves  of  their  share  of 
the  prize-money  in  the  taverns  of  Funchal; 
and  their  impatience  was  changed  to  deep 
disappointment  when  in  the  evening  the- 
officer  returned  and  informed  Captain  Gou¬ 
lard  that  the  governor  had  authorised  him, 
to  land  his  prisoners  and  ship  his  provi¬ 
sions,  but  prohibited  him  from  allowing 
any  of  his  crew  to  go  ashore,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  the  captain  and  his  staff.  The 
sailors  murmured  loudly ;  some  even  in¬ 
sinuated  that  if  the  commodore  would  only- 
give  the  order  they  would  make  short  work 
of  Funchal,  and  clear  out  its  warehouses 
in  no  time,  but  none  ventured  to  carry- 
such  a  proposition  to  the  commander. 

On  the  morrow  Captain  Gumming  and 
his  men  were  landed,  and  Captain  Goulard 
also  went  ashore  to  negotiate  for  the 
sale  of  the  captured  tea  and  the  purchase' 
of  provisions.  The  two  cabin-boys,  being 
attached  to  his  personal  staff,  accompanied 
him ;  and  as  the  captain’s  business  was 
likely  to  keep  him  some  time  at  Funchal, 
his  two  favourites  got  a  few  hours’  leave. 

“  Whatever  you  do,”  said  he,  “be  care¬ 
ful,  and  do  not  get  too  far  away.” 

“  Ay,  ay,  captain  !  ”  said  Penguin,  as  he 
gaily  took  Daniel’s  arm  and  sauntered  off 
towards  the  town. 

“  As  this  is  the  first  outing  we  have  had 
together  I  must  stand  treat,”  said  the' 
Canadian.  “There  is  a  tavern;  let  us  see 
what  it  is  like.” 

“A  tavern!”  said  Daniel,  in  a  tone  of 
surprise;  “  are  you  going  into  a  tavern?” 

“  Why  not  ?  ” 

“  I  did  not  think  that  of  you.  I  ant 
sure  the  commodore  would  not  like  that.- 
You  know  he  is  very  strict  on  that  point.” 

“Oh!  I  understand,”  said  Penguin, 
laughing;  “you  think  I  am  going  to  do 
as  the  sailors  do.  No,  my  boy,  I  am  not 
going  to  do  that.  During  the  two  days  I 
have  known  we  were  coming  here  I  have 
had  an  idea  running  through  my  head — 
I  want  to  taste  a  glass  of  genuine  ma- 
deira !  ” 
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“  That  is  true  ;  I  did  not  think  we  were 
in  Madeira.  As  far  as  that  goes,  I  agree ; 
I  have  always  heard  of  true  madeira  and 
false  madeira,  and  as  I  have  never  tasted 
either,  I  shall  not  be  sorry  to  know  what 
I  am  drinking.” 

“  Well,  here  is  a  shop  which  will  let  us 
have  what  we  want,  for  I  see  written  on 
the  facia,  ‘  Vinho  e  liquores,’  which  means 
‘  Wines  and  liquors.’  ” 

The  two  cabin-boys  entered,  and  Pen¬ 
guin  stepped  up  to  the  counter,  behind 
which  stood  a  most  marvellously  befrizzled 
mulatto,  and  asked  in  a  decided  voice  for 
“  Two  glasses  of  madeira.” 

“  We  have  not  got  any,”  laconically  an¬ 
swered  the  mulatto. 

Penguin,  imagining  that  he  had  not  un¬ 
derstood  what  he  had  said,  asked  again,  and 
the  reply  was  to  the  same  effect  as  before, 

“We  have  none.” 

“What,  no  madeira!”  exclaimed  Daniel. 

“No,  sir,  not  at  present.  We  are  daily 
expecting  a  ship  from  Cette,  which  is 
bringing  us  an  assortment  of  the  best 
madeiras,  malagas —  But  we  have  some 
capital  brandy,  some — ” 

“It  is  not  brandy  nor  madeira  from 
Cette  that  we  want,”  interrupted  Penguin; 
and  adding  with  some  hauteur,  “  Although 
we  are  only  cabin-boys,  we  have  got  the 
money  to  pay  for  it,  and  we  want  the 
madeira  of  Madeira,  and  the  best  of  that.” 

“  Gentlemen,”  said  the  bar-keeper,  in  a 
conciliatory  tone,  “  I  have  already  had  the 
honour  of  informing  you  that  there  is  no 
madeira  of  Madeira.  It  was  eleven  years 
ago  that  the  last  vines  of  Carnal  were  all 
killed  by  the  oidiuru  and  dug  up,  and  since 
then  this  island  has  not  produced  a  single 
bottle  of  wine.” 

“But,  then,”  said  Penguin,  with  incre¬ 
dulity,  1  ‘  whence  comes  all  the  madeira 
that  the  whole  world  is  always  drinking?” 

“The  best  comes  from  Cette,  sir,  but  I 
do  not  guarantee  that  it  is  not  made  some¬ 
where  else.” 

“No  madeira  at  Madeira!”  muttered 
Penguin  ;  “I  shall  never  console  myself;  ” 
and  the  two  cabin-boys  went  out  arm-in- 
arm. 

“  I  fancy  this  man  has  been  making 
fun  of  us,”  said  Penguin,  thoroughly  dis¬ 
appointed  ;  “let  us  go  outside  the  town  a 
little  and  see  if  there  are  any  vines.” 

The  barman  had  told  them  the  truth — 
there  was  not  a  trace  of  vines  in  the  dis¬ 
trict  ;  but,  as  a  consolation,  the  two  friends 
were  astonished  at  the  magnificent  orange- 
trees,  which  grew  in  regular  thickets  on 
each  side  of  the  road. 

For  a  nominal  gratuity  a  countryman 
allowed  them  to  take  as  much  as  they 
wished,  and  they  literally  gorged  them¬ 
selves  with  the  luscious  golden  fruit. 

That  done,  and  time  getting  on,  the  two 
friends  started  back  for  the  harbour.  They 
reached  a  narrow  street  which  led  to  the 
roadstead,  and  was  crowded  with  low 
public-houses,  from  whence  they  heard 
proceeding  the  shouts  and  sougs  which 
proclaimed  the  presence  of  a  number  of 
sailors. 

The  young  fellows  were  passing  on 
rapidly  when  they  were  suddenly  hailed  in 
a  drunken  voice,  and,  turning  round,  found 
Themselves  face  to  face  with  a  powerful 
sailor. 

“You  want  to  run  away  like  that,  do 
you?”  said  the  man;  “you  were  rather 
bolder  the  other  day  among  your  Atlanta 
thieves  ;  but  you  are  uot  going  to  get 
away  till  we  have  squared  up  a  little 
account  which  you  will  have  to  pay  by  a 
good  drubbing.” 


“Come  on,”  said  Penguin  to  his  com¬ 
panion  ;  “  the  man  is  drunk.” 

But  already  the  sailor,  who  was  no  other 
than  one  of  the  crew  of  the  Blue  Boy,  had 
caught  hold  of  Daniel  and  was  shaking 
him  violently. 

Penguin  flew  to  the  rescue,  and  the  two 
lads  would  easily  have  beaten  off  their 
aggressor  if  some  other  Yankee  sailors, 
hearing  the  noise,  had  not  rushed  out  to 
take  their  comrade’s  part. 

The  boys  had  been  driven  hack  into  the 
public-house,  and  were  there  making  a 
stout  defence  against  their  excited  anta¬ 
gonists,  and  getting  very  much  knocked 
about.  Their  situation  was  becoming  ex¬ 
ceedingly  critical,  for  their  adversaries 
were  mad  with  rage,  when  suddenly  most 
unexpected  help  arrived. 

The  sailors  filling  the  neighbouring  bars, 
attracted  by  the  row,  were  looldng  on  with 
indifference,  when  Daniel,  blinded  by  a 
blow,  cried  out  in  French, 

“Help!  help!” 

At  this  appeal  many  of  the  spectators 
rushed  into  the  fight,  and  took  the  part  of 
the  cabin-boys.  One  of  them,  conspicuous 
by  his  tall  stature  and  red  fur  cap,  soon  hit 
his  way  into  the  midst,  shouting  at  the 
top  of  his  voice, 

“Now  then,  you  scoundrels,  is  this  the 
way  you  treat  a  French  boy!  Just  wait !  ” 

What  was  the  astonishment  and  the  stu¬ 
pefaction  of  Daniel  to  recognise  in  his 
unexpected  ally  his  old  friend  Dominique 
Martigues  ! 

He  did  not  appear  to  recognise  his  pupil. 
He  had  something  else  to  do,  for  the  fight 
had  become  serious.  At  tho  shouts  of  the 
combatants  the  neighbouring  bars  had 
given  up  their  visitors,  who  had  rushed 
into  the  arena,  and  English  and  French 
fell  to  fighting  each  other  without  know¬ 
ing  anything  about  the  cause  of  tho 
quarrel,  and  moved  only  by  patriotism. 

The  disturbance  became  general ;  it  was 
difficult  to  tell  how  the  battle  would  turn 
out.  Daniel  and  Penguin,  seeing  an  open¬ 
ing,  got  away  at  full  speed.  One  of  the 
combatants  rushed  in  pursuit.  But  the 
lads  were  active,  and  their  pursuer  would 
never  have  overtaken  them  had  not  the 
singular  idea  occurred  to  him  of  shouting 
out, 

“  Hi !  Daniel,  stop  now !  I  can’t  run 
any  farther !  ” 

At  the  well-known  voice  the  cabin-boy 
halted.  An  instant  after  Dominique  (for 
it  was  he)  came  up  to  him  and  threw 
his  arms  round  him  with  every  mark  of 
the  most  lively  affection. 

“  What !  my  little  man,  didn’t  you  know 
your  old  friend  Dominique  ?  How  glad  I 
am  to  see  you  again!  It  does  me  good; 
it  reminds  me  of  my  country.  How.lucky 
I  was  there  !  Without  me  those  ruffians 
would  have  squashed  you  while  my  mess¬ 
mates  of  the  Belle  Therese  were  getting 
ready  to  thrash  them.” 

Daniel,  astounded  at  his  impudence, 
looked  on  in  silence  at  the  man  who  had  so 
basely  deceived  him. 

“You  stand  there  looking  as  though 
you  did  not  recognise  me,”  continued 
Dominique.  “Ah!  I  see  how  it  is.  I 
left  you  rather  abruptly  at  the  Three 
Parrots.  I  could  not  do  otherwise.  The 
captain  of  the  Belle  Therese  did  not  want 
a  cabin-boy.  I  thought  it  better  to  cut 
short  our  adieux,  for  I  was  very  much 
pained  to  leave  you.  And  then  I  asked 
Madame  Ginestous  to  look  after  you.  I 
hope  she  did.” 

“Yes,  thank  you,”  stammered  Daniel, 
aghast  at  his  coolness. 


“  Besides,  I  see  you  have  known  how  to 
work  the  oracle.  Why,  you  are  flaring 
about  in  a  hat  that  would  make  any  girl’s 
heart  jump.  Are  you  iu  the  Government 
service  ?  ” 

“No.  I  am  a  cabin-boy  on  board  the 
Atlanta.” 

‘  ‘  What !  The  famous  Southern  privateer  [ 
I  congratulate  you !  It  is  a  capital  line, 
and  highly  remunerative.  And  this  gen¬ 
tleman  ?  ”  pointing  to  Penguin,  who  had. 
stopped  close  by. 

“He  is  my  comrade  on  hoard  the  At¬ 
lanta  ?  ” 

“Mr.—  ?” 

“Penguin,”  answered  the  young  Cana¬ 
dian. 

‘  ‘  The  name  makes  no  difference  in  my 
feelings.  Your  servant,  Mr.  Penguin ; 
and,  since  we  are  all  friends  here  together, 
let  us  take  a  little  light  refreshment  at  the 
house  of  the  highly  respectable  innkeeper 
over  the  way.” 

“Impossible,”  said  Daniel,  “we  must 
hurry  on  to  our  boat.  Perhaps  the  captain 
is  waiting  there  now  for  us.” 

Captain  Goulard  was  not  waiting,  but 
came  up  just  as  the  boys  reached  the 
beach.  Daniel  was  again  embraced  by 
Dominique,  who  exclaimed, 

“  Good-bye,  my  little  one.  We  are  sure 
to  meet  again,”  as  he  jumped  into  the  boat.. 

The  poor  lad  was  astounded  at  the  man’s 
audacity.  Was  it  possible  that  this  fellow, 
after  robbing  him,  and  walking  off  with, 
what  he  knew  had  been  entrusted  to  his 
care,  could  have  ventured  to  embrace  him, 
and  to  show  so  much  friendship  towards- 
him  ?  Suppose  Dominique  was  innocent  ? 
Suppose  he- — Daniel  —  had  not  searched 
thoroughly  ?  Perhaps  the  pocket-hook 
had  slipped  through  a  crack  in  the  floor  ! 

On  their  return  to  the  ship  Penguin  was 
struck  with  the  anxious  air  of  his  com¬ 
panion.  He  tried  to  put  him  into  a  good; 
humour  again,  and  asked  him  his  trouble,, 
but  Daniel  repelled  his  advances  and 
remained  silent. 

The  meeting  with  Dominique  had  re¬ 
vived  his  slumbering  reminiscences,  given 
fresh  life  to  his  dreams,  and  awakened  his 
ambition  anew.  In  the  evening  he  took 
advantage  of  a  few  minutes’  solitude  to 
read  once  more  the  mysterious  paper  that 
had  fallen  from  the  gold-digger’s  pocket- 
book,  and  when  he  went  to  sleep  he  once- 
more  wandered  in  his  dreams  to  the  new 
E1  Dorado — the  golden  sands  of  Australia. 


(To  be  continued.) 
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THE  ARCTIC  REGIONS  FOR  FRANKLIN. 


The  forenoon  of  the  29th  July  brought  about  a  I  The  depth  we  are  enabled  to  look  into  an  ice- 
sufficient  change  in  the  relative  attitude  of  1  berg  is  due  to  multitudinous  air-cells  in  the  ice, 
the  icebergs  to  favour  the  release  of  our  ships  the  light  of  which  is  reflected  from  side  to  side 


from  their  perilous  position,  and  a  resumption  of 
our  progress  to  the  northward  ;  we  therefore  cast 


of  these  cells,  penetrating  a  considerable  depth 
under  the  surface,  and  producing  to  the  eye  a 


off  from  the  respective  bergs  to  which  we  had 
been  secured  and  made  sail  to  gain  an  offing.  The 
wind  shortly  dying  away,  we  resorted  to  towing 
with  the  boats,  but  this  being  slow  and  heavy 
work,  we  adopted  another  plan  :  making  the 
Investigator  fast  astern  of  the  Enterprise,  with 
the  aid  of  the  boats  of  both  sliips  we  run  out 
about  a  mile  of  rope  to  an  appropriate  iceberg,  to 
which  we  made  fast  by  means  of  ice-anchors,  and 
assembling  the  two  ships’  crews  on  the  deck  of 
the  Enterprise,  commenced  walking  in  our  out¬ 
laid  rope  to  the  merry  strains  of  a  fiddle,  which 
greatly  assisted  the  men  in  keeping  up  a  quick 
and  measured  tramp.  In  this  way,  varied  by 
towing  with  the  boats  at  such  times  as  the  ice¬ 
bergs  were  not  in  favourable  positions  for  carry¬ 
ing  out  the  former  more  effective  method  of 
progression,  did  we  warp  the  two  vessels  from 
one  iceberg  to  another. 

For  two  whole  days  and  nights — during  which 
time  a  dead  calm  prevailed — -we  were  thus  occu¬ 
pied,  snatching  a  couple  of  hours’  rest  when 
fairly  exhausted  by  fatigue,  and  at  times  taking 
•our  meals  in  the  boats,  such  as  an  extra  dinner 
at  midnight,  brought  round  by  a  commissariat 
dingy  ;  at  other  times,  a  general  signal  of  recall 
'being  made  for  refreshments,  an  exciting  race 
hack  to  the  ships  ensued.  Scenes  like  these 
'impress  the  mind  with  lasting  remembrances  : 
•as,  for  instance,  the  midnight  dinner  partaken 
of  by  the  crews  of  sixteen  boats,  the  boats  lying 
in  single  line  ahead  of  England’s  Arctic  Search¬ 
ing  Ships,  resting  for  the  while  on  the  bosom  of  a 
placid  sea  ;  the  glorious  sun  sending  forth  its 
aays  upon  a  beautiful  panorama,  tinting  the 
nearer  icebergs  with  delicate  hues,  blended  into 
one  harmonius  depth  of  reflected  light,  pencilled 
hy  the  pure  touch  of  Nature’s  artist ;  those 
more  distant  throwing  back  the  lustre  of  their 
whiteness,  softly  mellowed  through  the  medium 
■of  an  intervening  atmosphere  ;  all  clothed  upon 
with  a  flood  of  light,  radiant  with  brightness, 
sparkling  in  glad  sympathy  with  our  hearts  at 
the  prospect  of  a  joyful  rescue  to  Franklin  and 
his  brave  companions. 


By  Commander  Cheyne,  k.n.,  f.k.g.s. 

CHAPTER  IV. 


soft  and  tinted  lustre,  more  peculiar  to  ice  float¬ 
ing  in  salt  water,  by  reason  of  the  salt  being 
partially  absorbed,  thereby  enlarging,  as  well  as 
elongating,  the  cellular  chambers.  Ever  since 
our  notable  escape  from  between  the  icebergs  at 
the  foot  of  the  glacier  our  ships  seem  to  have 


become  animated,  to  work  with  us,  rest  with  us, 
and  almost,  on  ocasions,  to  think  and  speak  to 
us. 

Our  midnight  dinner  has  been  finished,  the 


merry  laugh  rung  out  into  the  clear  air,  the  sport¬ 
ive  joke  passed  from  boat  to  boat,  the  signal  to 
proceed  breaks  at  the  masthead  of  the  Enterprise, 
the  word  of  command  is  given,  ninety-six  oars 
are  tossed,  and  at  the  word  “down,”  drop 
simultaneously  into  the  water  ;  the  stroke  is 
taken  from  the  after  boat,  and.  with  the  first 
pull  we  bend  ourselves  to  the  grateful  task  of 
shortening  the  distance  between  Franklin  and 
his  hoped-for  relief.  At  5  p.m.  on  the  19th  a 
breeze  sprang  up,  the  boats’  crews  were  recalled 
on  board,  and  we  made  sail,  soon  coming  up  to 
a  quantity  of  loose  ice,  through  which  we  steered. 

About  noon  on  the  22nd  we  passed  the  three 
islands  of  Baffin,  latitude  74 ’2,  and  longitude 
57 '42.  After  passing  these  a  thick  fog  came  on, 
during  which  we  remained  hove  to  until  it 
cleared  oft' ;  this  only  took  place  on  the  morning 
of  the  24th.  We  were  now  fairly  in  Melville 
Bay,  across  which,  from  Cape  Shackleton  to 
Cape  York,  is  a  distance  of  about  250  miles. 
Within  the  particular  limits  of  these  two  capes 
are  encountered  the  greatest  difficulties  and 
dangers  incident  to  the  Arctic  navigator.  As 

I  the  fog  gradually  rolled  away  we  sighted  the 
Devil’s  Thumb,  a  most  extraordinary  proj<  etion 
of  perpendicular  rock,  standing  out  by  itself  on 
this  part  of  the  west  coast  of  Greenland,  and  so 
I  named  on  account  of  its  exact  resemblance  to  a 
1  thumb.  It  may  be  some  300  or  400  feet  high, 
but  of  its  exact  height  I  am  not  acquainted  ;  its 
distance  from  us  was  ten  miles.  The  clearance 
of  the  fog  not  only  revealed  to  us  the  Devil’s 
Thumb,  but  tho  unwelcome  fact  of  our  close 
proximity  to  an  unbroken  field  of  ice,  extend¬ 
ing  as  far  northward  as  the  eye  could  reach 
from  the  masthead 

It  may  be  as  well  here  to  explain  the  terms 
used  in  designating  the  different  forms  of  ice. 
Field  ice  means  an  unbroken  field  of  ice,  the 
limit  of  which  is  not  visible.  A  floe  means  a 
piece  of  ice  varying  from  half-a-mile  to  about 
three  or  four  miles  in  extent.  Pack  ice  means 
broken  ice  jammed  together  in  a  compact  mass, 
pieces  overlapping  and  piled  one  on  another, 
owing  to  a  force  of  wind  or  current  having  acted 


on  them.  Hummocks  are  large  lumps  of  ice 
from  some  four  to  twenty  feet  in  height  ;  of 
greater  height  they  begin  to  be  designated  ice¬ 
bergs.  Stream  ice  is  a  narrow  belt  of  loose  ice, 


but  of  considerable  length.  Land  ice  describes 
ice  that  is  unbroken  from  the  shore,  and  may 
extend  any  distance. 

During  the  afternoon  of  the  24th  both  ships 
were  beset,  but  in  the  evening  the  Enterprise 
got  free,  the  Investigator  remaining  closed  in 
until  th«  next  morning,  when  she  also  got  clear. 
On  the  25th  and  26th  our  further  progress  was 
completely  cut  of!  by  a  general  block  of  ice  ex¬ 
tending  in  every  direction,  in  addition  to  which 
the  weather  was  very  foggy.  All  this  time  we 
were  drifting  to  the  southward,  as  there  is  a 
southerly  set  of  the  current  down  Baffin’s  Bay. 
Early  on  the  27th  the  fog  cleared  away,  when 
from  the  masthead  we  discovered  two  narrmw 
passages  through  the  ice,  leading  into  open 
water  ;  so  at  ten  o’clock  we  signalled  the  Inves¬ 
tigator  to  fill  her  sails  and  bear  up  for  one  of 
them,  which  she  accordingly  did,  while  we  made 
for  the  other.  Ours  was  the  most  western  lead  ; 
they  were  both  very  narrow,  but  we  had  a  fine 
breeze  from  the  southward.  Our  progress,  how¬ 
ever,  was  very  soon  impeded,  for  at  noon  we 
were  jammed  by  pieces  of  loose  ice  getting 
across  the  bows.  We  now  got  axes  and  ice-saws 
to  work,  and  managed  to  gain  half  a  mile  in  six 
hours  ;  by  this  time,  viz.,  6  p.m.,  both  openings 
closed  upon  the  ships,  and  we  became  fixed, 
with  all  sail  set  and  a  fine  breeze  nearly  aft.  In 
this  most  interesting  state  we  remained  all 
night. 

At  half-past  three  on  the  morning  of  the  28th 
the  ice  opened  ahead  of  the  Investigator,  and  she 
ran  through  into  a  clear  space  of  open  water  ;  but 
what  little  of  our  lead  had  remained  visible  be¬ 
came  now  altogether  closed,  so  we  employed  the 
forenoon  in  cutting  our  way  back  into  the  open 
water  we  had  left  astern  of  us,  which  we  effected 
by  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  after  much 
cutting  and  warping.  As  we  got  towards  the 
water  we  had  very  exciting  and  amusing  work 
in  running  ahead  of  the  ship  and  carrying  our 
warping  lines  for  hooking  with  ice-anchors  ;  the 
pieces  of  ice  were  so  loose  that  we  had  to  jump 
from  piece  to  piece,  a  great  many  of  which 
were  in  such  a  rotten  state  that  on  taking 
our  jump  they  broke  under  us,  frequent  immer¬ 
sions  being  the  natural  result.  The  Investigator, 
seeing  we  were  not  able  to  effect  our  object,  ran 
back  through  her  channel,  which  she  had  no 
sooner  done  than  it  also  closed  up,  and  we  had 
the  mortification  of  being  obliged  to  heave  the 
ships  to  for  three  days  ere  another  opportunity 
occurred.  This  brought  us  to  the  end  of  July. 
The  mean  temperature  of  the  air  for  the  month 
was  42 '5  of  Fahrenheit,  the  maximum  60  and 
the  minimum  31  ;  the  mean  temperature  of 
the  sea  was  38  "4,  the  mean  of  the  barometer  was 
29  893,  and  the  mean  force  of  the  wind  for  the 
month  was  2 ’3.  Altogether  it  had  been  a  beau¬ 
tiful  month  ;  with  the  exception  of  a  few  fogs, 
the  sun  had  been  present  with  us  night  and  day 
since  the  23rd  of  June. 

On  the  forenoon  of  the  1st  August  the  ice 
loosened  enough  to  enable  us  to  proceed,  so  we 
set  sail  with  a  fair  wind,  but  the  wind  soon  fail¬ 
ing,  we  resorted  to  towing  and  warping.  To  one 
particular  iceberg  we  ran  out  no  less  than  7,200 
feet  of  rope,  or  considerably  more  than  a  mile, 
taking  exactly  an  hour  to  warp  the  ships  up 
that  length,  with  the  stimulating  assistance  of 
a  nimble  fiddler.  At  11  p.m.  we  made  both 
ships  fast  to  this  berg,  when  all  hands  turned  in 
thoroughly  tired,  after  a  hard  day’s  work  ;  but 
every  mile  gained  until  we  could  reach  what  is 
termed  the  North  Water,  beyond  the  north  ex¬ 
treme  of  Melville  Bay,  was  of  the  greatest 
moment. 

All  the  2nd  day  of  August  we  remained  along¬ 
side  our  giant  friend — sometimes  enemy — and 
the  sea  was  covered  with  large  bergs  in  every 
direction  ;  from  the  “  crows-nest  ”  ar  the  mast¬ 
head  no  fewer  than  185  large  icebergs  were 
counted,  some  of  them  of  immense  proportions, 
having  perpendicular  sides  with  flat  tops,  and 
nearly  a  mile  in  length.  Now  as  a  substantial 
guarantee  that  I  do  not  exaggerate  the  size  of 
these  icebergs,  I  will  give  our  latitude  and  lon¬ 
gitude  as  observed  on  this  day,  which  was,  lati¬ 
tude  74.36,  longitude  58.53,  so  that  if  any 
reader  likes  to  trouble  himself  so  far  as  to  examine 
a  Government  chart  of  Baffin’s  Bay  he  will  find 
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a  bank  marked,  exactly  in  our  then  position, 
having  only  100  fathoms,  or  600  feet,  of  water 
on  it,  and  against  which  the  following  note  is 
made  on  the  chart:  “Eight  leagues  off  the 
Thumb  there  is  said  to  be  a  100-fathom  bank  on 
which  the  heavy  icebergs  frequently  hang.  ”  Sir 
James  Ross,  with  all  his  Arctic  experience,  said 
he  had  never  seen  so  many  at  one  view  before. 
The  reader  may  remember  that  this  portion  of 
the  coast  of  Greenland  is  all  glacier,  with  a 
conical  top  of  a  mountain  appearing  here  and 
there  protruding  through. 

On  the  morning  of  the  3rd  the  floe  ice  and 
some  of  the  icebergs  began  to  close  down  upon 
us,  so  at  nine  o’clock  we  cast  off  and  sent  the 
boats  ahead  to  tow.  At  noon  a  fine  breeze 
sprang  up,  the  boats  were  recalled,  and  all  sail 
made  ;  the  ice  having  opened  we  stood  to  the 
north-west,  when  we  had  a  nice  clear  run  until 
ten  o'clock  in  the  evening,  at  which  hour  we 
met  the  fog  and  floe  ice  together. 

On  the  4th  the  fog  cleared  away  and  we  were 
able  to  make  a  further  run  of  twelve  miles.  At 
8  p.m.  we  sighted  Browne  Islands,  but  all  to  the 
northward  was  a  field  of  solid  ice,  without  the 
least  sign  of  a  passage  ;  we  could  therefore  do 
nothing  but  beat  about  and  keep  in  clear  water. 
We  saw  two  white  bears  on  the  floe,  but  they 
were  a  long  way  off.  At  noon  on  the  5th,  seeing 
no  chance  of  proceeding,  we  secured  both  ships  to 
icebergs  about  a  mile  distant  from  Browne 
Islands.  The  foot  of  the  glacier  reaches  to  within 
a  mile  inside  of  these  islands,  and  extends 
northward  till  lost  in  the  distance.  This  day 
was  remarkable  on  account  of  our  losing  sight 
of  the  Devil’s  Thumb,  near  which  we  had  been 
so  long.  The  latitude  at  noon  was  75.13  and 
longitude  59.57. 

On  the  7th,  a  white  bear  being  seen  in  the 
water,  one  of  the  Investigator’s  boats  went  in 
chase.  When  pretty  close  up  to  it  the  contents 
of  no  fewer  than  eight  double-barrelled  rifles 
were  discharged  into  its  body,  but  notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  sixteen  wounds  it  turned  ruind  and 
attacked  its  enemies.  While  in  the  act  of  rais¬ 
ing  its  powerful  paw.  the  ice-master  drove  a 
whale-lance  mto  its  side,  but,  seemingly  regard¬ 
less  of  such  a  trifle,  the  brute  pressed  on,  making 
desperate  efforts  to  plunge  into  the  boat,  but  in 
these  attempts  it  was  foiled  by  the  fixture  in  its 
body  of  the  lance,  which  it  bent  into  the  shape 
of  a  lialf-moon,  driving  the  boat  through  the 
water  at  a  rapid  speed.  In  the  meantime  the 
surgeon,  Dr.  Anderson,  having  reloaded  his  rifle, 
put  the  muzzle  to  its  head  and  blew  out  Its 
brains.  The  danger  of  the  bear  throwing  him¬ 
self  on  the  boat  had  been  so  imminent  that  the 
engineer  had  dropped  his  rifle  and  was  sitting 
across  the  bows  of  the  boat,  ready  to  spring  into 
the  water,  afterwards  declaring  that  he  would 
rather  sit  on  the  safety-valve  of  his  boiler,  with 
an  over-pressure  of  steam,  than  trust  himself 
again  to  a  boat  in  chase  of  such  a  brute. 

On  the  9th  the  ice  was  packed  very  heavily 
all  round  us,  leaving  but  a  very  small  space  of 
clear  water  in  our  immediate  vicinity.  In  the 
course  of  the  afternoon  a  strong  wind  sprang 
up  from  the  southward,  which  rapidly  put  the 
ice  in  motion  ;  the  icebergs  began  to  drive  past 
us,  some  of  them  at  only  a  slop's  length  dis¬ 
tant  ;  the  particular  one  to  which  we  were  se¬ 
cured  was  hard  and  fast  aground.  At  1  p.m.  of 
the  10th,  the  ice  becoming  partly  open,  we  made 
sail,  effecting  a  run  of  about  sixteen  miles, 
when  it  came  on  foggy,  so  both  ships  were 
moored  to  a  large  iceberg  for  the  night.  I  had 
forgotten  to  mention  that  on  landing  at  Browne 
Islands  we  came  across  some  Esquimaux  graves, 
finding  also  some  skulls  lying  about ;  some  of 
these  we  brought  on  board.  On  the  11th  we 
again  cast  off  and  made  sail,  but  getting  en¬ 
tangled  among  numerous  small  bodies  of  drift 
ice,  and  the  wind  failing  us,  we  were  obliged 
once  more  to  secure  the  ships  to  a  large  berg, 
after  a  run  of  only  six  miles. 

On  the  12tli  it  was  blowing  very  hard  from 
the  south-east,  forcing  us  to  treble  reef  the  top¬ 
sails,  in  case  of  having  to  slip  from  our  position 
and  make  sail.  At  5  a.m.  a  heavy  stream  of  ice, 
which  was  in  rapid  motion,  caught  us  on  the 
port  bow  ;  instantly  we  bad  to  cut  away  our 
hawsers,  leaving  the  ice-anchors  and  eighty 
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fathoms  of  hawser  behind  us,  and  make  sail; 
from  our  no  longer  tenable  station.  At  11  a.m. 
the  wind  fell,  and  we  r  long  until  3  p.m., 
when  we  again  came  up  with  impenetrable  ice, 
necessitating  our  having  recourse  to  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  another  iceberg,  alongside  of  which  we 
lay  during  the  day  following,  under  the  influence- 
of  a  strong  wind  and  heavy  rain. 

On  the  14th  we  cast  off  and  again  made  sail, 
running  amongst  loose  ice  with  a  light  wind, 
making  but  little  progress.  During  the  15th, 
16th,  and  17tli  we  remained  hove  to  off  the  floe 
ice,  seeing  no  opening  by  which  we  might  pro¬ 
ceed.  On  the  16th  we  saw  a  bear  on  the 
floe.  A  party  was  sent  after  him,  armed  with 
guns  and  lances,  by  whom  he  was  driven  into 
the  water,  shot,  and  brought  on  board.  On  the 
morning  of  the  18th,  the  ice  slackening,  we- 
cast  off  and  proceeded,  steering  critically 
through  narrow  and  tortuous  leads  of  water.  In- 
one  of  these  leads  we  saw  two  bears,  which, 
were  chased  by  several  of  our  boats  and  shot. 
The  compasses  now  began  to  work  in  a  very- 
sluggish  maimer,  the  needles  at  times  refusing: 
to  move  on  their  pivots,  occasioned,  as  intelli¬ 
gent  readers  of  the  Boy’s  Own  Paper  will  infer, 
by  an  approaching  proximity  to  one  of  the 
North  Magnetic  Poles. 

(To  be  continued.) 


THE  ILL-USED  BOY; 

OR,  LAWRENCE  HARTLEY’S 
GRIEVANCES. 

By  Mrs.  Eiloart, 

Author  of  “  Jack  and  John,”  etc.,  etc. 
CHAPTER  XVII.  — LAWRENCE  FINDS  HIS  SKILL, 
AS  A  DRIVER  NOT  APPRECIATED. 

FTER  this  unfortunate  affair  Lawrence- 
took  to  his  bed  for  three  days.  He- 
was  really  the  worse  for  his  fall,  but  per¬ 
haps  the  mortification  he  had  undergone- 
had  as  much  to  do  with  his  indisposition. 
The  doctor  was  called  in,  and  he  had  a- 
little  unpleasant  medicine  to  take.  His 
uncle  was  displeased  with  him  for  driving- 
Polly,  and  that  made  Lawrence  feel  more 
aggrieved  than  ever.  “  A  little  time,  and 
I  could  have  got  that  mare  into  capital 
order,”  he  said  to  Ted,  who  was  very  sym¬ 
pathetic,  and  made  as  light  as  he  could  of 
what  the  Carrs  and  their  friends  had  said, 
about  his  appearance. 

But  still  Lawrence  could  not  forget  that 
part  of  the  affair.  “  I  shall  be  ashamed1, 
ever  to  look  Mrs.  Carr  in  the  face,”  he 
said,  solemnly. 

“  Well,  she’s  going  out  of  town,  so  you. 
won’t  have  the  chance  for  a  good  time,” 
said  Ted  ;  “  and  by  the  time  she  and  the- 
others  come  back  it  will  be  all  forgotten.” 

That  was  all  very  well ;  but  then  his. 
watch  had  gone,  and  his  uncle  positively 
refused  to  give  him  another  “  till  he  had 
shown  that  he  knew  how  to  take  care  of 
his  own  property  and  other  people’s.” 

Lawrence  felt  very  much  hurt  at  this., 
“  I’d  have  taken  care  of  that  mare  of  his 
if  only  I’d  had  the  handling  of  her  from 
the  first,”  he  said.  “  If  she’d  been  pro¬ 
perly  trained  she  would  never  have  got 
into  such  tantrums,  and  made  a  bolt  as- 
soon  as  she  found  she’d  some  one  behind 
her  who  knew  how  to  drive.” 

Polly  was  none  the  worse  for  her  little- 
escapade,  and  it  was  found  that  the  phaeton 
could  be  mended,  so  that,  as  Lawrence 
said,  after  all  he  was  the  principal  sufferer, 
“and  all  because  I  wanted  that  brute  to 
behave  decently.” 

Another  week  went  on,  and  Mr.  Hartley 
heard  nothing  of  his  deeds.  This  was 
rather  annoying  just  now,  as  he  had  had. 
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a  very  good  offer  for  The  Chestnuts.  He 
liad  no  wish  to  leave  the  house  and,  above 
■all,  the  garden  in  which  he  had  so  de¬ 
lighted  just  yet,  but  for  some  time  past  he 
had  been  wishing  to  be  able  to  do  so  in 
three  or  four  years’  time,  so  that  he  might 
settle  in  the  country.  How,  a  friend  of  his 
had  made  him  this  offer,  and  it  suited  Mr. 
Hartley  in  every  respect.  The  price  was 
liberal,  and  as  it  was  necessary  on  busi¬ 
ness  accounts  that  for  some  time  to  come 
the  would-be  purchaser  should  reside  at 
Manchester,  he  would  be  glad  to  retain 
Mr.  Hartley  as  a  tenant  till  it  suited  him 
to  come  to  London.  Nothing  could  fit  in 
better  for  both  parties,  but  then  no  pur¬ 
chase  could  be  concluded  without  the  title- 
deeds  of  the  property.  And  it  was  these 
very  title-deeds  that  had  been  stolen  in 
Mr.  Hartley’s  leather  bag  on  the  night  of 
the  robbery. 

A  great  idea  dawned  on  Lawrence  one 
day  when  he  heard  his  uncle  speaking  of 
this  to  an  intimate  friend,  whose  garden — 
of  which  he  was 
almost  as  fond  as 
Mr.  Hartley  was 
of  his — at  one  part 
was  only  separated 
from  his  uncle’s 
by  Bj  black  wooden 
fence,  in  which  the 
two  neighbours 
had  a  gate  for 
their  mutual  ac¬ 
commodation.  If 
these  title-deeds 
were  of  so  much 
value,  and  he  re¬ 
covered  them,  that 
would  go  some 
way  to  reinstate 
him  in  his  uncle’s  good  opinion.  “I 
shouldn’t  take  the  reward,  of  course,” 
ho  said  to  Ted,  to  whom  he  broached  this 
brilliant  idea,  “no  gentleman  could  think 
•of  doing  that.  But  he  might  give  me 
another  watch ;  it’s  the  least  he  could  do, 
as  I  lost  the  other  one  through  trying  to 
turn  that  wretched  animal  of  his  into  a 
horse  fit  for  a  gentleman  to  drive.” 

“  How  are  you  going  to  set  about  it  ?  ” 
asked  Ted. 

“Well,  I’m  persuaded — I  always  have 
been  from  the  first— that  that  Tom  knew 
more  about  that  bag  than  be  chose  to  tell. 
If  I  could  only  get  the  truth  out  of  him  !  ” 

“  Poor  little  beggar!”  said  Ted,  good- 
naturedly.  “  Perhaps  he’s  afraid  to  split 
on  his  friends.  If  he  did,  and  they  were 
to  get  hold  of  him,  you  know  it  might  be 
a  bad  affair  for  Master  Tom.” 

“Oh!  he’s  safe  enough  where  he  is; 
Miss  Bransome  won’t  let  anything  happen 
to  him.  The  thing  is,  how  to  get  hold  of 
him.” 

‘  ‘  I  suppose  Miss  Bransome  will  let  you 
see  him  if  you  go  to  her  place.  Ask  your 
uncle  if  cook  may  make  him  a  cake,  and 
we’ll  carry  it  to  him.” 

“  H’m !  ha!  I  don’t  fancy  lugging  a 
cake  half  way  through  Epping  Forest ; 
and  there’s  no  train  that’s  much  of  a  help 
to  that  part.  I  don’t  suppose  uncle  would 
trust  me  out  again  with  Polly,  not  even  if 
Dick  went.” 

“  I  don’t  suppose  he  would,  I  shouldn’t 
in  his  place.  I  wouldn’t  mind  carrying 
the  cake  myself,  and  we’ll  take  the  poor 
little  chap  some  apples.  He’ll  be  pleased, 
whether  he’s  able  to  tell  you  anything  or 
mot.  And  let’s  take  Bob,  he’ll  like  to  go. 
It’s  always  nice  walking  in  the  Forest,  and 
le’s  not  bad  company.” 

So  it  was  settled.  Mr.  Hartley  was 
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pleased  to  see  bis  nephew  for  once  sbowin°* 
some  interest  in  such  a  person  as  Tom! 
The  cake  was  made  the  next  day,  and,  the 
morning  after,  the  three  boys  started  for 
Acorn  Plouse. 

They  found  Tom  decidedly  improved, 
and  looking  pleased  to  see  them.  Lawrence 
gave  him  the  cake  and  the  apples,  with  a 
view  to  create  a  friendly  feeling,  and  Tom, 
though  astonished  at  such  bounty  coming 
from  such  a  quarter,  was  very  weil  pleased! 
Then  with  great  graciousness  Lawrence 
took  him.  apart.  “Miss  Bransome  tells 
me  you’ve  a  garden  of  your  own,  Tom. 
Now  I  want  you  to  come  and  show  it  to 
me,”  and  be  led  Tom  right  away  to  a 
nook  of  the  playground,  when  he  said,  in 
rather  a  changed  tone,  “Now,  youn°-  fel¬ 
low,  I’ve  got  something  to  say  to  you.” 

“What  is  it?”  said  Tom.  He  didn’t 
like  Lawrence’s  tone,  and  he  had  never 
liked  Lawrence. 
He  looked  keenly 
and  yet  sullenly  at 
him. 

“It’s  about  that 
bag  of  my  uncle’s 
— that  bag  with 
the  papers  in  it 
that  was  stolen 
from  our  place. 
Some  of  your 
friends  must  have 
taken  it  the  night 
they  came  there. 
Now,  I  expect  you 
know  where  they 
put  it,  and  can  tell 
me  where  to  get 
it.  My,  uncle ’s  been  very  good  to  you,  you 
know,  and  be  wants  those  papers  badly. 
Now  if  you  can  tell  me  where  to  get  them, 
the  next  time  I  come  here  I’ll  bring  you  a 
first-rate  cricket-bat  and  ball.  Now  you 
do  know  where  those  papers  are,  don’t 
you  ?  ” 

Tom  looked  down,  and  considered.  He 
was  beginning  to  have  something  just  a 
little  like  an  approach  to  a  conscience ;  and 
be  bad  an  idea,  too,  without  its  being 
necessary  for  Lawrence  to  tell  him,  that 
the  rich  gentleman  whose  bouse  be  liad 
invaded  bad  really  been  very  good  to  him  ; 
but,  on  the  other  band,  of  consequences 
that  might  happen  to  himself  if  he  be¬ 
trayed  anything  they  wanted  hidden.  He 
had  beard  a  great  deal  of  talk  in  the 
kitchen  at  The  Chestnuts  of  these  paper’s, 
and  cook  and  James  had  questioned  him 
pretty  sharply  there  as  to  bis  knowledge 
of  them,  and  be  bad  always  stolidly  denied 
knowing  anything.  But  Bob’s  teaching 
had  borne  a  little  fruit,  and  Miss  Bran- 
some’s  was  bearing  more,  so  that  be  did 
not  want  to  tell  stories  if  he  could  help  it. 

That  was  a  great  step  in  advance  for 
such  a  one  as  Tom.  You  boys,  who  have 
been  brought  up  to  tell  the  truth  as  a 
matter  of  course — to  look  on  a  lie  as  a  dis¬ 
grace — can  hardly  tell  how  great.  But 
still  he  had  a  vast  dread  of  what  might 
befall  him  if  he  told  secrets. 

He  looked  furtively  round,  as  if  he 
thought  the  very  walls  of  the  garden  had 
ears,  and  then  Lawrence  hastened  to  re¬ 
assure  him. 

“You  needn't  be  afraid,  none  of  your 
old  companions  can  get  at  you  here,  and 
I  shall  never  tell  who  told  me.  Now,  where 
are  those  papers  ?  Did  they  carry  them 
away?  You  know  they  were  in  the  little 
black  bag  they  got  out  of  my  uncle’s 
dressing-room.  Or  did  they  leave  them 
anywhere  about  in  the  garden  ?  You  do 
know  where  they  are,  now,  don’t  you  ?  ” 


Lawrence’s  tone  was  kinder  than  it  had 
ever  been.  Tom,  too,  had  a  great  longing 
for  a  bat  and  ball.  Then  he  knew,  too,  how 
Mr.  Hartley  wanted  the  papers.  But  he 
was  afraid  for  himself. 

At  last  he  stammered  out,  in  a  low  tone, 
“  They’re  down  a  tree  !  ” 

‘ 1  What !  ’  ’  cried  L  awrence. 

“  They’re  down  a  tree  !  ”  cried  Tom,  and 
then  ran  away  as  fast  as  his  legs  would 
carry  him,  and  as  the  bell  rung  for  the 
boys’  tea  just  then,  Lawrence  was  unable 
to  see  him  alone  again  that  evening. 

{To  be  continued.) 
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ALFONSO  AND  GREGORIO 

OE, 

THE  BURNING  ISLAND. 

CHAPTER  II. 

’-TBHTO  the  night 
which  should 
have  preceded 
his  execution, 
Alfonso  Bac(as 
had  received  a 
visit  from  the 
parish  priest  of 
Salem,  who  duly 
performed  his 
spiritual  offices. 
Then  having 
been  asked  if  be 
desired  any  spe¬ 
cial  favour  before 
going  to  execution,  he  begged  for  a  bottle 
of  brandy,  which  was  brought  to  him  by 
permission  of  the  civil  and  miliary  autho¬ 
rities — that  is  to  say,  of  Don  Luis.  The 
half  of  this  brandy  served  to  fill  a  gourd 
which  the  prisoner  had  in  his  cell,  the  rest 
he  offered  to  the  sentinel  charged  to  keep 
watch  over  him.  The  soldier  began  to 
make  excuses,'  but  Alfonso  insisted  so  plea¬ 
santly  that  the  other  did  not  know  how  to 
refuse  without  giving  a  last  insult  to  a 
comrade  so  near  death. 

The  sentinel  then  accepted  it  through 
propriety,  drank  it  through  civility,  and 
ended  by  going  to  sleep  through  the  effects. 
It  is  often  a  grand  thing  to  be  able  reso¬ 
lutely  to  say  no.  Bacjas  lost  no  time  in 
laying  hold  of  the  helpless  man  and  drag¬ 
ging  him  into  bis  cell :  then  he  mounted 
guard  in  his  place.  This  was  at  two  o’clock 
in  the  morning. 

Alfonso  had  scarcely  time  to  take  up  his 
position  when  the  night  patrol  was  heard 
coming  to  relieve  guard.  The  condemned 
man  struck  his  forehead  in  despair  :  in  ex¬ 
changing  the  pass-word  he  could  not  fail 
to  be  recognised,  nothing  short  of  a  miracle 
could  save  him.  Flight  was  impossible, 
so  he  waited. 

The  sergeant  who  commanded  the  patrol 
was  a  sort  of  half-caste  who  had  come, 
nobody  knew  why,  from  the  Argentine 
Bepublic,  to  which  for  reasons  best  known 
to  himself  he  showed  no  desire  to  return. 
Fortunately  this  man  knew  very  little  Por¬ 
tuguese,  and  as  soon  as  Alfonso  recognised 
him  he  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it 
would  not  be  very  difficult  to  outwit  him  ; 
and  in  fact  the  change  of  guard  was  made 
without  any  trouble,  and  Alfonso,  ready  to 
drop  from  fright,  followed  haltingly  behind 
his  three  or  four  comrades  in  order  to  con¬ 
tinue  the  patrol  and  return  to  the  guard¬ 
house.  But  it  was  precisely  this  return  to 
the  guard-house  which  constituted  his 
most  formidable  danger. 


So  far  there  was  nothing  to  fear ;  the 
half-caste  and  the  soldiers  were  half  asleep 
as  they  walked ;  but  if,  as  always  happens, 
there  should  be  a  single  one  awake  among 
those  at  the  post,  all  would  be  lost. 

Alfonso  at  once  took  a  final  resolution. 
Tkepatrol  marched  in  a  disorderly  fashion 
along  the  ramparts.  The  fort  of  Salem, 
most  luckily  for  him,  had  never  undergone 
a  siege,  and  yet  there  existed  on  the  east¬ 
ern  side  of  the  fortifications  a  sort  of 
breach,  commenced  by  the  sun,  and  con¬ 
tinued  by  time,  the  most  invincible  enemy 
of  all. 

The  ramparts,  formed  of  earth  held  ten 
gether  by  bricks,  had  at  this  point  slightly 
fallen  away,  and  though  it  would  have 
been  difficult  to  climb  up  this  way  into  the 
citadel  from  the  steepness  of  the  acclivity, 
still  a  desperate  man  might  make  the  at¬ 
tempt  of  rolling  down  to  the  bottom,  at  the 
risk  of  breaking  his  head.  On  every  other 
side  of  the  fort  Alfonso  would  have  been 
obliged  to  use  a  thick  rope  in  order  to  de¬ 
scend  from  the  ramparts,  and  this  was  not 
the  moment  to  go  and  try  to  get  one.  As  to 
the  gates,  they  were  well  guarded,  for  Don 
Luis  Vagaert  had  too  little  to  do  at  Salem 
not  to  have  introduced  a  very  severe  dis¬ 
cipline  into  what  he  called  his  army. 

At  the  moment,  then,  that  the  patrol  ar¬ 
rived  at  the  breach,  Alfonso,  who  had  been 
lagging  behind,  drew  close  to  the  opening, 
aud  then  let  himself  roll  down  to  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  rampart.  The  half-caste  and 
the  soldiers  with  him,  hearing  the  noise, 
feared  the  approach  of  some  wild  beast, 
and  set  off  running  to  the  guard-house, 
where  they  called  the  roll.  One  man  was 
missing-.  There  were  several  opinions  on 
the  matter ;  one  said  he  had  seen  a  jaguar 
carry  him  off  down  the  breach,  another 
declared  that  it  was  an  alligator,  while  a 
third  insisted  that  he  had  heard  the  cry  of 
a  boa-constrictor,  which  resembles  nothing 
so  much  as  a  saw  cutting  rotten  wood. 
Anyhow  this  was  sufficient  to  make  the 
soldiers  barricade  the  guard-house  so  well 
that  not  a  single  sentinel  was  relieved  till 
daylight. 

We  know  what  took  place  afterwards 
The  escape  was  discovered  at  nine  o’clock. 
The  soldier  who  was  found  in  the  cell 
sleeping  himself  sober  was  condemned  to  a 
month’s  imprisonment.  The  half-caste 
guessed  well  enough  what  had  caused  the 
noise  at  the  side  of  the  breach,  but  kept  his 
thoughts  to  himself,  and  it  was  settled 
that  after  'the  siesta — that  is  to  say,  at  the  ! 
hour  when  the  human  brain  can  support  ' 
the  heat  of  the  equatorial  sun — forty  or  fifty  j 
men  should  set  out  with  arms  and  baggage  I 
to  explore  the  forest,  where  they  would  be 
forced  to  camp  out  during  the  whole  of 
their  expedition. 

The  fugitive,  we  may  as  well  say  at  once, 
was  already  a  long  way  off.  His  volun¬ 
tary  fall  had  taken  place  under  most  fa¬ 
vourable  circumstances.  Some  brambles, 
tall  grass,  and  yielding  brushwood  had 
broken  the  shock ;  and  although  after 
haviug  rolled  down  for  some  instants  he 
perceived  a  depth  below  him — for  he  had 
fallen  from  a  height  of  several  yards — still 
he  had  nothing  worse  to  complain  of  than 
some  severe  bruises.  The  dizziness  which 
had  arisen  from  this  giddy  descent  having 
passed  away,  Alfonso  rose  and  directed  his 
steps  to  the  north.  This  was  not  the  di¬ 
rection  he  intended  to  take  afterwards,  but 
the  village  lay  to  the  east  of  the  fort,  and 
he  did  not  wish  to  be  seen  by  any  one  who 
could  give  the  least  indication  as  to  the 
course  he  had  taken. 

"What  has  been  already  related  was  ne- 
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eessary  for  the  proper  understanding  of 
the  tale,  but  the  sad  history  of  Alfonso 
only  commences  from  this  point.  Three 
days  ago  this  man  had  seen  his  brother 
fall  down  dead  under  the  influence  of  tin 
most  terrible  poison  in  the  world ;  without 
having  had  time  to  lament  him,  he  had  lis¬ 
tened  to  his  own  death-sentence;  he  had 
suffered  the  most  poignant  anguish  during 
the  night  that  should  have  preceded  his 
execution  ;  by  his  own  presence  of  mind  in 
the  midst  of  a  thousand  alarms  he  had 
escaped  an  ignominious  death.  He  was 
saved,  and  yet  all  this  was  as  nothing  com¬ 
pared  with  the  alarms,  the  anguish,  and  the 
torture  which  this  unhappy  man  was  about 
to  encounter  while  making  his  escape. 
True,  there  did  not  seem  much  chance  of 
his  being  retaken.  He  plunged  into  the 
forest  as  soon  as  he  had  skirted  the  village 
of  Salem.  The  paths  of  the  negroes  and 
Indians  were  familiar  to  him  up  for  a  cer¬ 
tain  distance.  So  far  as  he  could  judge  he 
directed  his  course  towards  the  east  ;  his 
intention  was  to  get  as  far  as  possible  from 
the  seacoast,  to  cross  the  Amazon,  and 
then  to  come  down  to  Para. 

As  Alfonso  had  been  more  than  a  year 
at  Salem  he  knew  perfectly  well  that  this 
was  one  of  the  virgin  forests  of  the  Equa¬ 
tor,  and  if  he  adventured  himself  into 
this  wooded  desert  it  was  only  because  no 
other  path  was  open  to  him ,  He  walked 
vigorously  forward  till  daylight  by  a  track 
that  he  knew  perfectly  well.  Still  he  was 
often  obliged  to  stop  and  hide  himself  in  a 
thicket  or  climb  up  a  tree  in  order  to  allow 
a  tiger  to  pass  him  in  pursuit  of  its  prey  or 
to  avoid  some  other  wild  beast. 

At  seven  o’clock  the  sun  suddenly  ap¬ 
peared  above  the  horizon.  Alfonso  looked 
around  him.  The  part  of  the  forest  where 
he  found  himself  was  completely  unknown 
to  him,  and  he  had  already  made  a  long 
stage  on  his  journey.  Fear  had  given  him 
the  speed  and  instinct  of  a  wild  beast,  and 
so  he  found  himself  in  safety  and  on  tho 
right  road,  for  the  rays  of  the  sun,  which 
shot  obliquely  here  and  there  through  the 
thick  trees,  showed  him  by  their  direction 
that  he  was  constantly  advancing  towards 
the  east. 

Still  he  was  nearly  worn  out ;  the 
wretched  man  had  been  nearly  three  days 
without  sleep,  yet  sleep  he  must  have  in 
order  to  get  strength  to  continue  his  jour¬ 
ney.  Two  enormous  cedars  rose  to  an  in¬ 
credible  height  in  the  air,  almost  side  by 
side.  About  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  from 
the  ground  an  entanglement  of  immense 
tropical  bindweed  had  formed  a  sort  of 
bridge,  or  if  you  choose  to  call  it  so,  a 
hammock,  stretching  from  one  tree  to  the 
other.  The  interlacing  of  the  branches 
enabled  him  to  climb  easily  enough  up  to 
this  bindweed,  and  there  he  found  a  sort  of 
bed  covered  with  balmy  flowers  and  green 
leaves,  on  which  he  stretched  himself  lux¬ 
uriously,  invisible  to  all  the  world  except 
birds  and  squirrels  ;  and  at  the  very  time 
when  Don  Luis  Vagaert  learnt  of  his  es¬ 
cape  he  was  wrapped  in  the  most  profound 
and  refreshing  sleep. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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Now  then,  my  lad,  let's  have  the  new  B.  0.  P. 
Annual — sharj )  ! 


Week  on  the  Thames.— E.  F.  S.  writes  :  “  In  recent 
Monthly  Parts  of  your  paper  there  has  been  a  very 
interesting  article,  entitled  £A  Week  on  the 
Thames,'  and  I  think  you  would  be  glad  to  know 
that  all  of  us  here  at  Abingdon,  living  so  close  to  the 
river  as  we  do,  very  much  appreciate  the  article. 
We  are  very  often  at  Nuneham.  ” 

Alresford. — Tennyson’s  A.  H.  H.,  to  whom  he  in¬ 
scribed  his  “In  Memoriam,”  was  Arthur  Henry 
Hallam,  the  sou  of  the  historian,  who  died  in  1833, 
end  was  buried  in  the  old  church  at  Clevedon,  on 
the  Bristol  Channel.  The  occasion  of  his  death  was 
selected  by  the  poet  as  appropriate  for  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  many  deep  thoughts  on  the  life  and  destiny 
of  man.  “In  Memoriam’’  is  a  poem  that  requires 
more  than  a  single  careful  reading,  containing  as  it 
does  so  many  truths  of  profound  philosophy. 

Snowbird.— Apply  to  a  saddler.  You  will  have  to 
wash  your  portmanteau  with  potash-water  ;  apply  a 
coat  of  grain-black,  and  then  finish  with  grease  or 
tallow. 

Little  Don  C^sar  de  Bazan.— In  making  an  electro- 
phorous,  it  does  not  make  much  difference  if  the 
wax  does  run  over  the  edges  of  the  glass,  if  you  have 
paper  underneath  it  at  the  time,  as  after  the  wax  is 
cold  you  can  cut  it  to  shape  ;  but  a  wooden  or  paper 
band  would  prevent  it. 

Frogedobulum.— 1.  In  playing  lawn-tennis  you  hold 
the  racket  by  the  handle  and  not  by  the  rim  as  if  it 
were  a  tambourine,  and  of  course  you  do  not  hold  it 
at  the  extreme  end  of  the  handle,  2.  Positively 
awful. 

Ilfracombe.— French  would  be  a  great  deal  more  use¬ 
ful  to  you  than  Greek,  and  you  could  certainly  learn 
it  as  you  say.  In  the  “  Universal  Instructor”  there 
have  been  some  lessons  on  French  pronunciation 
which  would  help  you  a  good  deal  over  that  diffi¬ 
culty  ;  but  we  question  if  the  pronunciation  of  a  lan¬ 
guage  was  ever  acquired  by  reading.  To  judge  of 
sounds  you  must  hear  the  sounds. 

William  T.  Bliss  (Beyrouth).— Our  intention  always 
has  been  that  the  competitions  should  be  restricted 
to  our  regular  subscribers,  though  of  course  we  have 
no  means  of  knowing  if  such  is  the  case. 

P.  .T.  W.  (Bingfield.)— We  have  said  more  than  once 
that  used  penny  postage-stamps  are  of  no  com¬ 
mercial  value  whatever. 

B.  0.  —Nitric  acid  will  clean  gold  which  has  got  coated 
with  quicksilver. 

C.  0.  L.— The  Acts  which  introduced  Sir  Pvowland  Hill's 
great  postal  reform  are  officially  known  as  2  and  3 
Vic.,  cap.  52  ;  and  3  and  4  Vic.,  cap.  90.  There  is  a 
good  history  of  the  German  offices  by  Henry. Stephan, 
published  at  Berlin,  entitled  “Gescinehte  tier  preus- 
sischen  Post.”  For  our  system  try  W.  Lewins's 
“  H.M.  Mails,”  or  for  a  very  popular  account  “Post 
Haste,”  by  II.  M.  Ballantyne,  published  by  Nisbet 
and  Co.  at  five  shillings. 

C.  L.  Huhn. — The  coat-of-arms  is  that  of  the  Duke  of 
Westminster.  The  engraving  is  atrociously  had,  and 
the  motto,  so  charmingly  rendered  as  nobilitatisvie 
TUS  NON  STEM  HAICHARACTER  is  NOBILITATIS  VIRTUS 
non  stemma  CHARACTER,  and  may  be  translated, 
“  Worth,  not  birth,  is  the  mark  of  nobility.” 

Falcon  Crest. — You  can  obtain  new  coin  from  the  Mint 
in  exchange  for  notes,  but  get  a  friend  to  ask  a 
banker. 

New  Malden.— Hercules  is  pronounced  with  all  its 
letters  as  spelt — Her-kew-leese— but  the  accent  is  oa 
the  first  syllable. 


FlDELIS.—  1.  We  fail  to  understand  your  meaning. 

2.  The  inhabitants  of  the  Isle  of  Man  are  Mangs- 
men  or  Manksmen,  or,  in  the  modern  spelling, 
Manxmen,  and  their  language  is  Manks  or  Manx. 

3.  The  fact  that  M  of  the  Homan  notation  is  the 
initial  letter  of  mille— the  word  meaning  a  thou¬ 
sand— is  simply  a  coincidence,  just  as  it  is  that  0 
is  the  initial  of  centum,,  a  hundred.  The  first 

system  of  the  Romans  consisted  entirely  of  vertical 
strokes,  and,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  counting  of  these, 
they  were  divided  into  groups  of  ten  each  by  two  lines 
crossing  them  diagonally.  (Very  much  the  same  sort  of 
thing  is  seen  on  modern  wme-easks  to  note  the  gallons 
removed.)  After  a  time  the  cross  began  to  standalone 
without  the  vertical  strokes  it  cancelled,  and  these  St. 
Andrew’s  crosses  at  last  became  X's.  ’These  X’s  were  after¬ 
wards  marked  off  into  groups  0j  ten  by  similar  cancelling, 
consisting  in  this  ease  of  two  parallel  horizontal  lines 
drawn  through  them,  and  joined  by  a  vertical  line  at  the 
end.  This  rectangular  figure  afterwards  stood  alone,  just 
as  the  X  had  become  to  do,  and  at  last  was  shortened  and 
rounded  off  into  the  C.  Then,  to  save  the  five  separate 
strokes,  the  X  was  cut  into  half,  and  its  Tipper  half  did 
for  the  V ;  and  then,  to  save  marking  the  five  X’s,  the 
rectangular  C  was  cut  in  half,  and  the  lower  part  became 
the  L.  Then  the  C  and  the  V,  in  their  rectangular  forms, 
were  combined,  and  the  result  was  the  D,  aud  then  the 
C  was  crossed  aud  became  the  M.  Then,  for  the  IIII, 
IV,  meaning  1  from  5,  was  adopted  ;  and  for  the  VIIII, 
IX,  meaning  1  from  10,  and  so  on.  In  later  times  the 
notation  was  extended  to  CCIqo,  representing  10,000, 
QPCI.IDO,  representing  100,000,  and  these  were  halved. 
The  Romans  had  no  arithmetic  to  speak  of,  they  used 
the  Abacus.  If  you  want  a  little  excitement,  work  out  a 
cube  root  with  the  Roman  notation. 

Stephen.— The  method  of  making  a  model  yacht  by  placing 
hoards  one  over  the  other,  and  shaping  and  hollowing 
them  out  separately,  as  suggested  by  R.  Davidson  in 
No.  118,  was,  we  believe,  originally  published  by  Mr.  Dixon 
Kemp  in  his  large  hook  on  “Yacht  Designing"  in  1876, 
hut  we  had  no  reason  to  doubt  but  that  our  correspondent 
arrived  at  his  idea  independently,  and  so  we  gave  it. 

Sea.— Table-money  and  command-money  have  to  be  taken 
into  consideration,  but  the  standard  pay  for  the  Navy  is 
six  pounds  per  day  for  an  admiral  of  the  fleet,  five  for  an 
admiral,  four  for  a  vice-admiral,  three  for  a  rear-admiral, 
three  for  a  first-class  commodore,  one  pound  thirteen 
shillings  for  the  first  fifty  captains,  one  pound  seven 
shillings  and  sixpence  for  the  next  fifty,  and  oue  pound 
two  shillings  and  sixpence  for  the  rest.  One  pound  for  a 
commander,  ten  shillings  fora  lieutenant,  five  shillings  for 
a  sub  lieutenant,  one  shilling  aud  ninepence  for  a  midship¬ 
man,  and  one  shilling  for  a  naval  cadet,  whose  income, 
though  not  large,  may,  as  you  see  be  increased  eleven 
hundred  per  cent,  before  he  finishes  his  career. 

Sbooks.— There  are  three  brigades  of  Naval  Artillery 
Volunteers— one  each  for  London,  Liverpool,  and 
Bristol.  A  letter  addressed  to  the  Admiralty  will 
procure  you  the  particulars  of  whichever  brigade 
you  require. 

Lewis  I’.  Drummond. —1.  Your  suggestion  is  an  admir¬ 
able  one.  but  the  number  of  our  readers  does  not 
remain  the  same.  It  is  constantly  increasing,  and 
hence  our  correspondents,  who  are  of 
.  ail  classes,  are  almost  sure  to  occa¬ 

sionally  ask  for  information  which  has 
already  been  given,  and  we  cannot  draw 
a  hard-and-fast  line.  But  when  a  ques- 
^  tion  has  been  previously  answered  at 
length,  and  the  querist  goes 
out  of  his  way  to  tell  us  that 
he  hasbeen  a  “careful  reader 
from  the  first,”  we  at  once 
give  hi3  note  a  place— in  our 
waste-paper  basket.  2.  Mr. 
MacGregor  went  to  the  Bal¬ 
tic  in  the  yawl,  and  there 


A  Young 
Cricketer. 

—If  a  no¬ 
ball  is  hit 
and  runs 
made,  the 
runs  count 
to  the 
striker.  Only 
as  many  as 
aremadearc  ; 
added  to 
the  scorer 
and  not 
one  fori 
the  no- 
ball  in 
addition 
to  the 
i-uns.  If 

rnns  are  made  from  t  wide  they  are  counted  as 
wides,  not  as  byes  ;  but  there  is  seldom  an  object 
in  running  for  wides  when  singles  only  can  be  made 
unless  it  is  to  change  the  batsman.  See  Dr.  W.  G. 
Grace  on  the  Cricket  Laws  in  Nos.  85,  86,  and  88. 

Alfred  Bull.  —  Ada  means  ”  happy.”  There  is  a 
“  History  of  Christian  Names,"  by  Miss  C-  M.  Yonge, 
published  by  Parkers.  It  contains  a  glossary  of  over 
five  thousand  different  names,  with  their  meanings. 

W.  E.— The  English  colonies  and  possessions  are  fifty- 
four  in  number.  Newfoundland,  obtained  in  1608, 
is  the  earliest ;  Cyprus,  obtained  in  1878,  is  the 
latest. 

Boney. — 1.  We  never  heard  of  Pelsart’s  Islands  before, 
and  do  not  think  they  are  in  the  ordinary  gazetteers. 
2.  Murat,  afterwards  King  of  Naples,  was  born  at 
Caliors  in  1771,  and  shot  at  Pizzo  on  October  13th, 
1815.  See  answer  to  BENTHAM. 

SCRIP7HM  Scripsi.— A  garment  is  lined  by  the  added 
material  being  placed  inside.  When  the  added  stuff 
is  put  on  outside,  the  garment  is  coated. 

GONZALO  —  Thanks  for  your  cricket-score,  but  it  is  not 
a  genuine  one.  It  does  not  even  add  up  properly. 
There  have  been  lots  of  such  big  scores  reported,  but 
they  have  always  collapsed  on  investigation 

Aof.d  Nine  Ybars.— Court  plaster  is  made  either  by 
dissolving  one  part  of  isinglass  in  ten  parts  of  water, 
straining  the  solution,  gradually  adding  two  parts 
of  tincture  of  benzine,  and  brushing  the  mixture  over 
silk  with  a  camel-hair  brush,  or  by  coating  your  silk 
with  thin  smooth  flour -paste,  and  covering  it  when 
dry  with  a  double  layer  of  colourless  gelatine  dis¬ 
solved  in  water.  Sticking-plaster,  or  diachylon- 
plaster,  or  plaster-of-lead,  is  made  by  boilmg  to- 
o-etlier  over  a  slow  fire  five  ounces  of  litharge,  twelve 
fluid  ounces  of  olive-oil,  and  eight  fluid  ounces  of 
water,  and  constantly  stirring  the  mixture  until  it 
gets  of  the  right  consistency  to  spread  on  the  lmen. 

Tod.— The  Royal  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty 
to  Animals  has  its  offices  at  105,  Jermyn  Street,  S.W., 
and  its  Secretary  is  Mr.  John  Colam, 

V  a  DIET  AS. — We  have  no  knowledge  of  any  such  organ! 
sation.  There  are  many  school  magazines,  such  as 
the  “Etonian"  and  the  “Harrovian,"  but  they  are 
purely  private  periodicals,  and  can  only  be  had 
direct  from  the  schools. 

*  *  The  Index  for  Vol.  III.  costs  Id.,  and  can  be 

ordered  through  any  bookseller.  All  the  back  Ports  and 

Volumes  may  still  be  had  at  the  published  price. 


By  the  Author  of 

“  The  Adventures  of  a  Three 
Guinea  Watch,"  etc. 


CHAPTER  XIII.  —  CCMTAKY  AT 
THE  COCKCHAFER. 


CEIPPS'S  letter  was  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  — 

“  Hon.  Sir,— This  comes 
hoping  you  are  well.  You 
may  like  to  know  Sir  Pa¬ 
trick  won.  The  tip  was  all 
out.  Hon.  Sir,— My  friend 
•would  like  his  ten  pounds 
sharp,  as  he’s  a  poor  man.  Please 
call  in  on  Saturday  afternoon.  Your 
■very  humble  servant,  Ben.  Cripps.’ 

This  letter  was  startling  enough 
to  drive  fifty  “Dominicans”  out  of 
Loman’s  head,  ard  for  a  lcng  time  he 
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could  hardly  realise  how  bad  the  news  it 
contained  was. 

He  had  reckoned  to  a  dead  certainty  on 
winning  the  bet  which  Cripps  had  advised 
him  to  make  with  his  friend.  Not  that 
Loman  knew  anything  about  racing  mat¬ 
ters,  but  Cripps  had  been  so  confident,  and 
it  seemed  so  safe  to  bet  against  this  one 
particular  horse,  that  the  idea  of  events 
turning  out  otherwise  had  never  once 
entered  his  head. 

He  went  to  the  door  and  shouted  for 
Stephen,  who  presently  appeared  with  a 
paper  dart  in  his  hand. 

“  Greenfield,”  said  Loman,  “  cut  down 
at  once  to  Maltby  and  bring  me  a  news¬ 
paper.” 

Stephen  stared. 

“I’ve  got  my  lessons  to  do,”  he  said. 

“Leave  them  here,  I’ll  do  them,”  re¬ 
plied  Loman  ;  “  look  sharp.” 

Still  Stephen  hesitated. 

“We  aren’t  allowed  out  after  seven 
without  leave,”  he  faltered,  longing  to  get 
back  to  the  war  preparations  in  the  Fourth 
Junior. 

“I  know  that,  and  I  give  you  leave — 
there !  ”  said  Loman,  with  all  the  moni¬ 
torial  dignity  he  could  assume. 

This  quite  disarmed  Stephen.  Of  course 
a  monitor  could  do  no  wrong,  and  it  was 
no  use  objecting  on  that  score. 

Still  he  was  fain  to  find  some  other  ex¬ 
cuse. 

“  I  say,  will  it  do  in  the  morning  ?  ”  he 
began. 

Loman’s  only  reply  was  a  book  shied  at 
his  fag’s  head— quite  explicit  enough  for 
all  practical  purposes.  So  Stephen  hauled 
down  his  colours  and  prepared  to  start. 

“  Look  sharp  back,”  said  Loman,  “  and 
don’t  let  any  one  see  you  going  out.  Look 
here,  you  can  get  yourself  some  brandy- 
balls  with  this.” 

Stephen  was  not  philosopher  enough  to 
argue  with  himself  why,  if  he  had  leave  to 
go  out,  he  ought  to  avoid  being  seen  going 
out.  He  pocketed  Loman’s  extra  penny 
complacently,  and  giving  one  last  longing 
look  in  the  direction  of  the  Fourth  Junior, 
slipped  quietly  out  of  the  school  and  made 
the  best  of  his  way  down  to  Maltby. 

It  was  not  easy  at  that  time  of  day  to 
get  a  paper.  Stephen  tried  half  a  dozen 
stationers’  shops,  but  they  were  all  sold 
out.  They  were  evidently  more  sought 
after  than  brandy-balls,  of  which  he  had 
no  difficulty  in  securing  a  pennyworth  at 
an  early  stage  of  his  pilgrimage.  The  man 
in  the  sweet-shop  told  him  his  only  chance 
of  getting  a  paper  was  at  the  railway 
station. 

So  to  the  station  he  strolled,  with  a 
brandy-ball  in  each  cheek.  Alas !  the 
stall  was  closed  for  the  day. 

Stephen  did  not  like  to  be  beaten,  but 
there  was  nothing  for  it  now  but  to  give 
up  this  “paper-chase”  and  return  to 
Loman  with  a  report  of  his  ill-success. 

As  he  trotted  back  up  High  Street,  look¬ 
ing  about  everywhere  but  in  the  direction 
in  which  he  was  going  (as  is  the  habit  of 
small  boys),  and  wondering  in  his  heart 
whether  his  funds  could  possibly  stand 
the  strain  of  another  pennyworth  of 
brandy-balls,  he  suddenly  found  himself 
in  sharp  collision  with  a  man  who  ex¬ 
pressed  himself  on  the  subject  of  clumsy 
boys  generally  in  no  very  measured  terms. 

Stephen  looked  up  and  saw  Mr.  Cripps 
dhe  younger  standing  before  him. 

“  Why  !  ”  exclaimed  that  worthy,  giving 
over. bis  irascible  expletives,  and  adopting 
an  air  of  unfeigned  pleasure,  “  why  if  it 
ain’t  young  Master  Greenhorn  !  Ha,  ha  ! 
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How  do,  my  young  bantam  ?  Pretty  bob¬ 
bish,  eh  ?  ” 

Stephen  did  not  know  what  exactly  was 
meant  by  “  bobbish,”  but  replied  that  he 
was  quite  well  and  sorry  he  had  trodden 
on  Mr.  Cripps’s  toes. 

“  Never  mind,”  said  Mr.  Cripps,  mag¬ 
nanimously,  “  you’re  a  light  weight.  And 
so  you’re  taking  a  dander  down  town,  are 
you  ;  looking  for  lollipops,  eh  ?” 

Stephen  blushed  very  red  at  this.  How 
ever  had  Mr.  Cripps  guessed  about  the 
brandy-balls  ? 

“I  came  to  get  a  paper  for  Loman,” 
he  said,  “  but  they’re  all  sold  out.” 

“No,  are  they?  I  wonder  what  Mr. 
Loman  wants  -with  a  paper,  now  ?  ” 

“  He  said  it  was  very  important,  and  I 
was  to  be  sure  to  get  one  of  to-day’s,” 
said  Stephen.  “  Do  you  know  where  I 
can  get  one  ?  ” 

“  Of  course.  Come  along  with  me  ;  I’ve 
got  one  at  home  you  can  have.  And  so 
he  said  it  was  very  important,  did  he  ? 
That’s  queer.  There’s  nothing  in  to-day’s 
paper  at  all.  Only  something  about  a  low 
horse-race.  He  don’t  want  it  for  that,  I 
guess  ;  eh  ?  ” 

“  Oh  no,  I  shouldn't  think,”  said  Ste¬ 
phen,  trotting  along  beside  his  worthy 
acquaintance. 

Mr.  Cripps  was  certainly  a  very  friendly 
man,  and  as  he  conducted  Stephen  to  the 
Cockchafer,  Stephen  felt  quite  a  liking  for 
him,  and  couldn’t  understand  why  Oliver 
and  Wraysford  both  ran  him  down. 

True,  Mr.  Cripps  did  use  some  words 
which  weren’t  exactly  proper,  but  that 
Stephen  put  down  to  the  habit  of  men  in 
that  part.  The  man  seemed  to  take  such 
an  interest  in  boys  generally,  and  in  Ste¬ 
phen  in  particular,  and  was  so  interested 
and  amused  to  hear  all  about  the  Guinea- 
pigs,  and  the  “  Dominican,”  and  the  Sixth 
versus  School,  that  Stephen  felt  quite 
drawn  out  to  him.  And  then  he  told 
Stephen  such  a  lot  of  funny  stories,  and 
treated  him  with  such  evident  considera¬ 
tion,  that  the  small  boy  felt  quite  flattered 
and  delighted. 

So  they  reached  the  Cockchafer.  Here 
Stephen,  whose  former  visits  had  all  been 
to  the  Lock  House,  pulled  up. 

“I  say,”  said  he,  “is  this  a  public- 
house  ?  ” 

“  Getting  on  that  way,”  said  Mr. 
Cripps. 

“We  aren’t  allowed  to  go  in  public- 
houses,”  said  Stephen,  “it’s  one  of  the 
rules.” 

“  Ah,  quite  right  too  ;  not  a  good  thing 
for  boys  at  all.  We’ll  go  in  by  the  private 
door  into  my  house,”  said  Mr.  Cripps. 

Stephen  was  not  quite  comfortable  at 
this  evasion,  but  followed  Mr.  Cripps  by 
the  side  door  into  his  bar  parlour. 

“  You  won’t  forget  the  paper,”  he  said, 
“please.  I’ve  got  to  he  back  in  school 
directly.” 

“  I’ll  have  a  look  for  it.  Now,  I  guess 
you  like  ginger -beer,  don’t  you  ?  ” 

Stephen  was  particularly  partial  to  gin¬ 
ger-beer,  as  it  happened,  and  said  so. 

“  That’s  the  style,”  said  Mr.  Cripps, 
producing  a  bottle.  “  Walk  into  that  while 
I  go  and  get  the  paper.” 

Stephen  did  walk  into  it  with  great 
relish,  and  began  to  think  Mr.  Cripps 
quite  a  gentleman.  He  was  certain,  even 
if  that  bat  had  been  a  poor  one,  it  was 
quite  worth  the  money  paid  for  it,  and 
Oliver  was  unjust  in  calling  Cripps  hard 
names. 

The  landlord  very  soon  returned  with 
the  paper. 


“  Here  you  are,  young  governor.  Now 
don’t  hurry  away.  It’s  lonely  here  all  by 
myself,  and  I  like  a  young  gentleman  like 
you  to  talk  to.  I  knew  a  nice  little  boy  once, 
just  your  age,  that  used  to  come  and  see 
me  regular  once  a  week  and  play  bagatelle 
with  me.  He  was  a  good  player  at  it 
too  !  ” 

“  Could  he  get  clear-board  twice  run¬ 
ning  with  two  balls  ?  ”  asked  Stephen,  half 
jealous  of  the  fame  of  this  unknown  rival. 

“  Eh  !— no,  scarcely  that.  He  wasn’t 
quite  such  a  dab  as  that.” 

“I  can  do  it,”  said  Stephen,  with  a 
superior  smile. 

“You?  Not  a  hit  of  you!”  said  Mr. 
Cripps,  incredulously. 

“  Yes,  I  can,”  reiterated  Stephen,  de¬ 
lighted  to  have  astonished  his  host. 

‘ ‘  I  must  see  it  before  I  can  believe  that,” 
said  Mr.  Cripps.  “  Suppose  you  show  me 
on  my  board.” 

Stephen  promptly  accepted  the  chal¬ 
lenge,  and  forgetting  in  his  excitement  all 
about  school  rules  or  Loman’s  orders, 
accompanied  Cripps  to  the  bagatelle-room 
with  its  sanded  floor,  smelling  of  tobacco 
and  beer  -  dregs.  His  first  attempt, 
greatly  to  Mr.  Cripps’s  glee,  was  unsuc¬ 
cessful. 

“  I  knew  you  couldn’t,”  exclaimed  that 
worthy. 

“  I  know  I  can  do  it,”  said  Stephen,  ex¬ 
citedly.  “  Let’s  try  again.” 

After  a  few  more  trials  he  made  the  two 
clear  boards,  and  Mr.  Cripps  was  duly 
astonished  and  impressed. 

“  That’s  what  I  call  smart  play,”  said 
he.  “Now  if  I  was  a  betting  man,  I’d 
wager  a  sixpence  you  couldn’t  do  it 
again.” 

“  Yes  I  can,  but  I  won’t  bet,”  said  Ste¬ 
phen.  He  did  do  it  again,  and  Mr.  Cripps 
said  it  was  a  good  job  for  him  the  young- 
swell  didn’t  bet,  or  he  would  have  lost  his 
sixpence.  Stephen  was  triumphant. 

How  long  he  would  have  gone  on  show¬ 
ing  off  his  prowess  to  the  admiring  land¬ 
lord  of  the  Cockchafer,  and  how  far  he 
might  have  advanced  in  the  art  of  public- 
house  bagatelle,  I  cannot  say,  but  the  sud¬ 
den  striking  of  a  clock  and  the  entry  of 
visitors  into  the  room  reminded  him  where 
he  was. 

“I  must  go  back  now,”  he  said,  hurriedly. 

“Must  you?  Well,  come  again  soon. 
I’ve  a  great  fancy  to  learn  that  there 
stroke.  I’m  a  born  fool  at  bagatelle. 
What  do  you  say  to  another  ginger-beer 
before  you  go  ?  ” 

Stephen  said  “Thank  you,”  and  then 
taking  the  newspaper  in  his  hand  bade 
Cripps  good-bye. 

“  Good  -  bye,  my  fine  young  fellow. 
You’re  one  of  the  right  sort,  you  are.  No 
stuck-up  nonsense  about  you.  That’s  why 
I  fancy  you.  Bye-bye.  My  love  to  Mr. 
Loman.” 

Stephen  hurried  back  to  St. Dominic’s  as 
fast  as  his  legs  would  carry  him.  He  was 
not  quite  comfortable  about  his  evening’s 
proceedings,  although  he  was  not  aware 
of  having  done  anything  wicked.  Lo¬ 
man,  a  monitor,  had  given  him  leave  to 
go  down  to  Maltby,  so  that  was  hardly  a 
crime  ;  and  as  to  the  Cockchafer — well,  he 
had  only  been  in  the  private  part  of  the 
house  and  not  the  public  bar,  and  surely 
there  had  been  no  harm  in  drinking  ginger- 
beer  and  playing  bagatelle,  especially 
when  he  had  distinctly  refused  to  bet  on 
the  latter.  But  explain  it  as  he  would, 
Stephen  felt  uncomfortable  enough  to  de¬ 
termine  him  to  say  as  little  as  possible 
about  his  expedition. 
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He  found  Loman  impatiently  await¬ 
ing  him. 

“  Where  ever  have  you  been  to  all  this 
time  P”  he  demanded. 

“The  papers  were  all  sold  out,”  said 
Stephen.  “  I  tried  seven  places.” 

Loman  had  eagerly  caught  up  and 
opened  the  paper  while  Stephen  nervously 
made  this  explanation,  and  he  took  no 
further  heed  of  his  fag,  who  presently, 
•seeing  he  was  no  longer  wanted,  and 
relieved  to  get  out  of  reach  of  questions, 
prudently  retired. 

A  glance  sufficed  to  confirm  the  bad 
news  about  the  Derby.  Sir  Patrick  had 
won,  and  it  was  a  fact  therefore  that  Lo¬ 
man  owed  Cripps  ana  his  friend  between 
them  thirty  pounds,  without  the  least  pos¬ 
sibility  of  paying  them. 

One  thing  was  certain.  He  must  see 
’  Cripps  on  Saturday,  and  trust  to  his  luck 
(though  that  of  late  had  not  been  very 
trustworthy)  to  pull  him  through,  some¬ 
how. 

Alas !  what  a  spirit  this,  in  which  to 
■meet  difficulties  !  Loman  had  yet  to  learn 
that  it  is  one  thing  to  regret,  and  another 
thing  to  repent ;  that  it  is  one  thing  to  call 
oneself  a  fool,  and  another  thing,  quite,  to 
cease  to  be  one. 

But,  as  he  said  to  himself,  he  must  go 
through  with  it  now,  and  the  first  step 
took  him  deeper  than  ever  into  the  mire. 

For  the  coming  Saturday  was  the  day  of 
the  great  cricket  match,  Sixth  v.  School, 
from  which  a  Dominican  would  as  soon 
think  of  deserting  as  of  emigrating. 

But  Loman  must  desert  if  he  was  to  keep 
his  appointment,  and  he  managed  the  pro¬ 
ceeding  with  characteristic  untruthfulness. 

On  the  Friday  morning,  greatly  to  the 
astonishment  of  all  his  class-fellows,  he 
appeared  in  his  place  with  his  arm  in  a  sling. 

“  Hullo,  Loman  !  ”  said  Wren,  the  first 
whom  he  encountered,  “what’s  the  row 
with  you  ?  ” 

“  Sprained  my  wrist,”  said  Loman,  to 
whom,  alas  ! — so  easy  is  the  downward  path 
when  once  entered  on — a  lie  had  become 
an  easy  thing  to  utter. 

“How  did  you  manage  that?”  ex¬ 
claimed  Callonby.  “  Mind  you  get  it  right 
by  to-morrow,  or  we  shall  be  in  a  fix.” 

This  little  piece  of  flattery  pleased  Lo¬ 
man,  who  said, 

“  I’m  afraid  I  shan’t  be  able  to  play.” 

“What!  Who’s  that  won’t  be  able  to 
pl^y?”  said  Raleigh,  coming  up  in  un¬ 
wonted  excitement. 

“Loman  ;  he’s  sprained  his  wrist.” 

“Have  you  shown  it  to  Dr.  Splints?” 
said  Raleigh. 

“Ho,”  said  Loman,  beginning  to  feel 
uncomfortable.  “  It’s  hardly  bad  enough 
for  that;” 

“  Then  it’s  hardly  bad  enough  to  pre¬ 
vent  your  playing,”  said  Raleigh,  drily. 

LomaD  did  not  like  this.  He  and  Ra¬ 
leigh  never  got  on  well  together,  and  it 
was  evident  the  captain  was  more  angry 
than  sympathetic  now. 

“Whatever  shall  we  do  for  bowlers?” 
said  some  one. 

“  I’m  awfully  sorry,”  said  Loman,  wish¬ 
ing  he  was  anywhere  but  where  he  was, 
“  but  how  am  I  to  help  ?  ” 

“  Whatever  induced  you  to  sprain  your 
wrist?”  said  Wren.  “  You  might  just  as 
well  have  put  it  off  till  Monday.” 

“Just  fancy  how  foolish  we  shall  look 
if  those  young  beggars  beat  us,  as  they 
are  almost  sure  to  do,”  said  Winter. 

Loman  was  quickly  losing  his  temper, 
for  all  this  was,  or  seemed  to  be,  addressed 
pointedly  to  him. 


“  What’s  the  use  of  talking  like  that  ?  ” 
he  retorted.  “  You  ass,  you  !  as  if  I  could 
help.” 

“Shouldn’t  wonder  if  you  could  help,” 
replied  Winter. 

“  Perhaps,”  suggested  some  one,  “  it 
was  the  ‘  Dominican  ’  put  him  out  of  joint. 
It  certainly  did  give  him  a  rap  over  the 
knuckles.” 

“What  do  you  mean!”  exclaimed  Lo¬ 
man,  angrily,  and  half  drawing  his  sup¬ 
posed  sprained  hand  out  of  the  sling. 

“  Shut  up,  you  fellows,”  interposed 
Raleigh,  authoritatively.  “  Baynes  will 
play  in  the  eleven  to-morrow  instead  of 
Loman,  so  there’s  an  end  of  the  matter.” 

Loman  was  sorely  mortified.  He  had 
expected  his  defection  would  create  quite 
a  sensation,  and  that  his  class-fellows 
would  be  inconsolable  at  his  accident. 
Instead  of  that  he  had  only  contrived  to 
quarrel  with  nearly  all  of  them,  alienating 
their  sympathy  ;  and  in  the  end  he  was  to 
be  quietly  superseded  by  Baynes,  and  the 
match  was  to  go  on  as  if  he  had  never  been 
heard  of  at  St.  Dominic’s. 

“  Never  mind  ;  I’m  bound  to  go  and  see 
Cripps.  Besides,”  said  he  to  himself, 
“  they’ll  miss  me  to-morrow,  whatever 
they  say  to-day.” 

Next  day,  just  when  the  great  match 
was  beginning  and  the  entire  school  was 
hanging  breathless  on  the  issue  of  every 
ball,  Loman  quietly  slipped  out  of  St. 
Dominic’s,  and  walked  rapidly  and  ner¬ 
vously  down  to  the  Cockchafer  in  Maltby. 

“  What  shall  I  say  to  Cripps  ?  ”  was  the 
wild  question  he  kept  asking  himself  as  he 
went  along,  and  the  answer  had  not  come 
by  the  time  he  found  himself  standing 
within  that  worthy’s  respectable  premises. 

Mr.  Cripps  was  in  his  usual  good  hu¬ 
mour. 

“Why  it’s  Mr.  Loman!  so  it  is!”  he 
exclaimed,  in  a  rapture.  “  Now  who  would 
have  thought  of  seeing  you  here  ?  ” 

Loman  was  perplexed. 

“Why,  you  told  me  to  come  this  after¬ 
noon,”  said  he. 

“Did  I?  Ah,  I  dare  say  !  Never  mind. 
Very  kind  of  a  young  gentleman  like  you 
to  come  and  see  the  likes  of  me.  What’ll 
you  take  ?  ” 

Loman  did  not  know  what  to  make  of 
this  at  all. 

“  I  came  to  see  you  about  that — that 
horse  you  told  me  to  bet  against,”  he  said. 

“I  remember.  What’s  his  name?  Sir 
Patrick,  wasn’t  it  ?  My  friend  told  me 
he’d  had  the  best  of  that.  What  was  it  ? 
Ten  bob  ?  ” 

This  affected  ignorance  of  the  whole 
matter  in  hand  was  utterly  bewildering  to 
Loman,  who  had  fully  expected  that, 
instead  of  having  to  explain  himself,  he 
would  have  the  matter  pretty  plainly  ex¬ 
plained  to  him  by  his  sportive  acquaint¬ 
ance. 

“  No,  ten  pounds.  That  was  what  I 
was  to  pay  if  the  horse  won ;  and,  Cripps, 
I  can’t  pay  it,  or  the  twenty  pounds  either 
to  you.” 

Cripps  whistled. 

“  That’s  a  go  and  no  mistake  !  ”  he  said. 
“  Afraid  it  won’t  do,  mister.” 

“  You  told  me  Sir  Patrick  was  sure  not 
to  win,”  said  Loman. 

“  Ah,  there  was  several  of  us  took  in 
over  that  there  horse,”  coolly  said  Mr. 
Cripps.  “  I  lost  a  shilling  myself  over 
him.  Nice  to  be  you,  flush  of  cash,  and 
able  to  pay  straight  down.” 

“  I  can’t  pay,”  said  Loman. 

“  Ah,  but  the  governor  can,  I’ll  wager,” 
insinuated  Cripps. 


“He  would  never  do  it!  It’s  no  use 
asking  him,”  said  Loman. 

Cripps  whistled  again. 

“  That’s  awkward.  And  my  friend 
wants  his  money,  too ;  and  so  do  I.” 

“  I  really  can’t  pay,”  said  Loman.  “I 
say,  Cripps,  let  us  off  that  twenty  pounds. 
I  really  didn’t  mean  about  that  rod.” 

Mr.  Cripps  fired  up  in  righteous  indig¬ 
nation. 

“  Ah,  I  dare  say,  mister.  You’ll  come 
and  snivel  now,  will  you  ?  But  you  were 
ready  enough  to  cheat  an  honest  man  when 
you  saw  a  chance.  No,  I’ll  have  my 
twenty,  or  else  there’ll  be  a  rumpus.  Make 
no  mistake  of  that !  ” 

The  bare  idea  of  a  “rumpus”  cowed 
Loman  at  once.  Anything  but  thast ! 

“  Come  now,”  said  Cripps,  encourag¬ 
ingly,  “  I’ll  wager  you  can  raise  the  wind 
somewheres  if  you  try.” 

“  I  wish  I  knew  how.  I  see  no  chance 
whatever  unless — ”  and  here  a  brilliant 
idea  suddenly  struck  him — “unless  I  get 
the  Nightingale.  Of  course !  I  say, 
Cripps,  will  you  wait  till  September?” 

“What!  Three  months!  And  how  do 
you  suppose  I’m  to  find  bread  to  eat  till 
then?”  exclaimed  Mr.  Cripps. 

“  Oh,  do  !  ”  said  Loman.  “  I’m  certain 
to  be  able  to  pay  then.  I  forgot  all  about 
the  Nightingale.” 

‘  ‘  The  nightingale  ?  It  must  be  an  un¬ 
common  spicy  bird  to  fetch  in  thirty 
pound ! ” 

“  It’s  not  a  bird,”  said  Loman,  laughing ; 
“  it’s  a  scholarship.” 

“A  what?” 

“A  scholarship.  I’m  in  for  an  exami¬ 
nation,  you  know,  and  whoever’s  first  gets 
fifty  pounds  a  year  for  three  years.” 

“But  suppose  you  ain’t  first?  what 
then  ?  ” 

“  Oh,  but  I’m  sure  to  be.  I’ve  only  got 
Fifth  Form  fellows  against  me,  and  I’m 
certain  to  beat  them  !  ” 

“Well,”  said  Mr.  Cripps,  “I  don’t  so 
much  care  about  your  nightingales  and 
cock-sparrows  and  scholarships,  and  all 
them  traps,  but  I’d  like  to  oblige  you.” 

“Oh,  thank  you!”  cried  Loman,  de¬ 
lighted,  and  feeling  already  as  if  the  debt 
was  paid.  “  And  you’ll  get  your  friend  to 
wait  too,  won’t  you  ?  ” 

“  Can’t  do  that.  I  shall  have  to  square 
up  with  him  and  look  to  you  for  the  lot, 
and  most  likely  drop  into  the  workhouse 
for  my  pains.” 

“Oh  no.  You  can  be  quite  certain  of 
getting  the  money.” 

“  Well,  blessed  if  I  ain’t  a  easy-going 
cove,”  said  Mr.  Cripps,  with  a  grin.  “  It 
ain’t  every  one  as  ’ud  wait  three  months 
on  your  poll-parrot  scholarships,  or  what¬ 
ever  you  call  ’em.  Come,  business  is  busi¬ 
ness.  Give  us  your  promise  on  a  piece  of 
paper — if  you  must  impose  upon  me.” 

Loman,  only  too  delighted,  wrote  at 
Mr.  Cripps’s  dictation  a  promise  to  pay 
the  thirty  pounds,  together  with  five  pounds 
interest,  in  September,  and  quitted  the 
Cockchafer  with  as  light  a  heart  as  if  he 
had  actually  paid  off  every  penny  of  the 
debt. 

“Of  course  I’m  safe  to  get  it!  Why 
ever  didn’t  I  think  of  that  before  ?  Won’t 
I  just  work  the  rest  of  the  term !  Nothing 
like  having  an  object  when  you’re  grind  - 
ing.” 

With  this  philosophical  reflection  he  re¬ 
entered  St.  Dominic’s,  and  unobserved  re¬ 
joined  the  spectators  in  the  cricket  field, 
just  in  time  to  witness  a  very  exciting 
finish  to  a  fiercely  contested  encounter. 

(To  be  continued.)  T. 
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THE  CRYPTOGRAM. 

(a  sequel  to  “the  giant  haft.”) 

By  Jules  Yerxe,  Author  of  “  The  Boy  Captain,”  etc.,  etc. 


CHAPTER  XII. — THE  DOCUMENT. 


This  was  a  contingency  which  neither 
Joam  Dacosta  nor  his  people  could  have 
anticipated.  Iu  fact,  as  those  who  have 
not  forgotten  the  first  scene  in  this  story 
are  aware,  the  document  was  written  in  a 
disguised  form  in  one  of  the  numerous 
systems  used  in  cryptography. 

But  in  which  of  them  ? 

To  discover  this  would  require  all  the 
ingenuity  of  which  the  human  brain  was 
capable. 

Before  dismissing  Benito  and  his  com¬ 
panions,  Judge  Jarriquez  had  an  exact  copy 
made  of  the  document,  and,  keeping  the 
original,  handed  it  over  to  them  after  due 
comparison,  so  that  they  could  communi¬ 
cate  with  the  prisoner. 

Then,  making  an  appointment  for  the 
morrow,  they  retired,  and,  not  wishing  to 
lose  an  instant  in  seeing  Joam  Dacosta, 
they  hastened  on  to  the  prison  ;  and  there, 
in  a  short  interview,  informed  him  of  all 
that  had  passed. 

Joam  Dacosta  took  the  document  and 
carefully  examined  it.  (Shaking  his  head, 


he  handed  it  back  to  his  son.  “  Per¬ 
haps,”  he  said,  “  there  is  therein  written 
the  proof  I  shall  never  be  able  to  produce. 


But  if  that  proof  escapes  me,  if  the  whole 
tenour  of  my  life  does  not  plead  for  me,  I 
have  nothing  more  to  expect  from  the 
justice  of  men,  and  my  fate  is  in  the  hands 
of  God  !  ” 

And  all  felt  it  to  be  so.  If  the  document 
remained  indecipherable,  the  position  of 
the  convict  was  a  desperate  one. 

“We  shall  find  it,  father!”  exclaimed 
Benito.  “  There  never  was  a  document  of 
this  sort  yet  which  could  stand  examination. 
Have  confidence — yes,  confidence  !  Heaven 
has,  so  to  speak,  miraculously  given  us  the 
paper  which  vindicates  you,  and,  after 
guiding  our  hands  to  recover  it,  It  will  not 
refuse  to  direct  our  brains  to  unravel  it.” 

Joam  Dacosta  shook  hands  with  Benito 
and  Manoel,  and  then  the  three  young 
men,  much  agitated,  retired  to  the  jan- 
gada,  where  Yaquita  was  awaiting  them. 

Yaquita  was  soon  informed  of  what  had 
happened  since  the  evening — the  reappear¬ 
ance  of  the  body  of  Torres,  the  discovery 
of  the  document,  and  the  strange  form 
under  which  the  real  culprit,  the  com¬ 


panion  of  the  adventurer,  had  thought 
proper  to  write  his  confession — doubtless, 
so  that  it  should  not  compromise  him. 


Naturally,  Lina  was  informed  of  this 
unexpected  complication,  and  of  the  dis¬ 
covery  made  by  Fragoso  that  Torres  was 
an  old  captain  of  the  woods  belonging  to 
the  gang  who  were  employed  about  the 
mouths  of  the  Madeira. 

“But  under  what  circumstances  did  you, 
meet  him  ?  ”  asked  the  young  mulatto. 

“It  was  during  one  of  my  runs  across 
the  province  of  Amazcnes,”  replied  Fra- 
goso,  “  when  I  was  going  from  village  to 
village  working  at  my  trade.” 

“  And  the  scar  ?  ” 

“  What  happened  was  this  ;  One  day  I. 
arrived  at  the  mission  of  Aranas  at  the 
moment  that  Torres,  whom  I  had  never 
before  seen,  had  picked  a  quarrel  with  one 
of  his  comrades — and  a  bad  lot  they  are  l 
— and  this  quarrel  ended  with  a  stab  from 
a  knife,  which  entered  the  arm  of  the  cap¬ 
tain  of  the  woods.  There  was  no  doctor 
there,  and  so  I  took  charge  of  the  wound, 
and  that  is  how  I  made  his  acquaintance.” 

“  What  does  it  matter,  after  all,”  replied 
the  young  girl,  “that  we  know  what  Torres 
had  been  P  He  was  not  the  author  of  the 
crime,  and  it  does  not  help  us  in  the  least.” 

“  No,  it  does  not,”  answered  Fragoso  ; 
“for  we  shall  end  by  reading  this  docu¬ 
ment,  and  then  the  innocence  of  Joam 
Dacosta  will  be  palpable  to  the  eyes 
of  all.” 

This  was  likewise  the  hope  of  Yaquita,  of 
Benito,  of  Manoel,  and  of  Minha,  and,  shut 
up  in  the  house,  they  passed  loDg  hours  im 
endeavouring  to  decipher  the  writing. 

But  if  it  was  their  hope — and  there  is  no 
need  to  insist  on  that  point — it  was  none 
the  less  that  of  Judge  Jarriquez. 

After  having  drawn  up  his  report  at  the 
end  of  his  examination  establishing  the 
identity  of  Joam  Dacosta,  the  magistrate 
had  sent  it  off  to  headquarters,  and  there¬ 
with  he  thought  he  had  finished  with  the 
affair  so  far  as  ho  was  concerned.  It  could 
not  well  be  otherwise. 

On  the  discovery  of  the  document,  Jarri¬ 
quez  suddenly  found  himself  face  to  face 
with  the  study  of  which  he  was  a  master. 
He,  the  seeker  after  numerical  combina¬ 
tions,  the  solver  of  amusing  problems,  the 
answerer  of  charades,  rebuses,  logogryphs, 
and  such  things,  was  at  last  in  his  true  ele¬ 
ment. 

At  the  thought  that  the  document  might 
perhaps  contain  the  justification  of  Joam' 
Dacosta,  he  felt  all  the  instinct  of  the 
analyst  aroused.  Here,  before  his  very 
eyes,  was  a  cryptogram  !  And  so  from  that 
moment  he  thought  of  nothing  but  how  to 
discover  its  meaning,  and  it  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  say  that  he  made  up  his  mind 
to  work  at  it  continuously,  even  if  he  for¬ 
got  to  eat  or  to  drink. 

After  the  departure  of  the  young  people., 
Judge  Jarriquez  installed  himself  in  his 
study.  His  door,  barred  against  every  one,, 
assured  him  of  several  hours  of  perfect 
solitude.  His  spectacles  were  on  his  nose., 
his  snuff-box  on  the  table.  He  took  a 
good  pinch  so  as  to  develop  the  finesse 
and  sagacity  of  his  mind.  He  picked  up 
the  document  and  became  absorbed  in 
meditation,  which  soon  became  materialised 
in  the  shape  of  a  monologue.  The  worthy 
justice  was  one  of  those  unreserved  mem 
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“His  Special  Alphabet  was  in  one  hand,  the  Cryptogram  in  the  other.' 


y  =  19  times, 
z  =  12  — 

Total .  276  times. 


who  think  more  easily  aloud  than  to  him¬ 
self,  “  Let  us  proceed  with  method,”  he 
said.  “  No  method,  no  logic  ;  no  logic,  no 
success.” 

Then,  taking  the  document,  he  ran 
through  it  from  beginning  to  end,  without 
understanding  it  in  the  least. 

The  document  contained  a  hundred  lines, 
which  were  divided  into  half  a  dozen  para¬ 
graphs. 

“Hum!”  said  the  judge,  after  a  little 
reflection;  “to  try  every  paragraph,  one 
after  the  other,  would  be  to  lose  precious 
time,  and  be  of  no  use.  I  had  better  select 
one  of  these  paragraphs,  and  take  the  one 
which  is  likely  to  ppove  the  most  interest¬ 
ing.  Which  of  them  would  do  this  better 
than  the  last,  where  the  recital  of  the  whole 
affair  is  probably  summed  up  P  Proper 
names  might  put  me  on  the  track,  amongst 
others  that  of  Joam  Dacosta;  and  if  he 
has  anything  to  do  with  this  document,  his 
name  will  evidently  not  be  absent  from  its 
concluding  paragraph.” 

The  magistrate’s  reasoning  was  logical, 
and  he  was  decidedly  right  in  bringing 
all  his  resources  to  bear  in  the  first  place 
on  the  gist  of  the  cryptogram,  as  contained 
in  its  last  paragraph. 

Here  is  the  paragraph,  for  it  is  necessary 
to  again  bring  it  before  the  eyes  of  the 
reader  so  as  to  show  how  an  analyst  set  to 
work  to  discover  its  meaning. 

‘ *  Phy j s  lydd qf  dzx gas gzzqqehxg 
k  fn  d  rx  u jug  io  cy  t  dx  vksbxh  li  uy  p  oh  d 
vyry  m  h  u  h  puydkjoxphetozsletnp  m  vff 
ovpdpaj  x  hyp  <  n  o jyggctp  >  m  eqynfuqln  m 
' vlyfgsuzmqiztlbqgyugsqeubvnrcredg 
ruzblrm  xy  uhqhpzd  )'rgc  rohepqxufiv 
vrplphonthvddq fh  qsntzhlihnfepviqk 
y  u  uexk  togzgky  u  u  m f v  ijdqdp  z jqsyk  r 
plxlixqrymvklohhhotozvdksppsicv jli 

ar 

At  the  outset,  Judge  Jarriquez  noticed 
that  the  lines  of  the  document  were  not 
divided  either  into  words  or  phrases,  and 
that  there  was  a  complete  absence  of  punc¬ 
tuation.  This  fact  could  but  render  the 
reading  of  the  document  more  difficult. 
“  Let  us  see,  however,”  he  said,  “  if  there 
is  not  some  assemblage  of  the  letters  which 
appears  to  form  a  word — I  mean  a  pro¬ 
nounceable  word,  whose  number  of  conso¬ 
nants  is  in  proportion  to  its  vowels.  And  at 
the  beginning  I  see  the  word  phy  ;  farther 
on  the  word  gas.  Hallo  !  ujugi.  Does  that 
mean  the  African  town  on  the  banks  of  Tan¬ 
ganyika  P  What  has  that  got  to  do  with 
all  this  ?  Farther  on  here  is  the  word  ypo. 
Is  it  Greek,  then  ?  Close  by  here  is  rym 
and  puy,  and  jox,  and  phetoz,  and  jyggay, 
and  niv,  and  qruz.  And  before  that  we 
have  got  red  and  let.  That  is  good !  those 
are  two  English  words.  Then  ohe — syk  ; 
then  rym  once  more,  and  then  the  word 
oto." 

Judge  Jarriquez  let  the  paper  drop,  and 
thought  for  a  few  minutes.  ‘  ‘  All  the  words 
I  see  in  this  thing  seem  queer  !  ”  he  said. 
“  In  fact,  there  is  nothing  to  give  a  clue 
to  their  origin.  Some  look  like  Greek, 
■some  like  Dutch ;  some  have  an  English 
twist,  and  some  look  like  nothing  at  all ! 
To  say  nothing  of  these  series  of  con¬ 
sonants,  which  are  not  wanted  in  any 
human  pronunciation.  Most  assuredly  it 
will  not  be  very  easy  to  find  the  key  to  this 
cryptogram.” 

The  magistrate’s  fingers  commenced  to 
beat  a  tattoo  on  his  desk— a  kind  of  reveille 
to  arouse  his  dormant  faculties.  “  Let  us 


see,”  he  said,  “  how  many  letters  there  are 
in  the  paragraph.” 

He  counted  them,  pen  in  hand.  “  Two 
hundred  and  seventy-six!”  hesaid.  “Well, 


now  let  us  try  what  proportion  these  dif¬ 
ferent  letters  bear  to  each  other.” 

This  occupied  him  for  some  time.  The 
judge  took  up  the  document,  and,  with  his 
pen  in  his  hand,  he  noted  each  letter  in 
alphabetical  order.  In  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  he  had  obtained  the  following  table : — 

a  =  3  times. 

5=4  — 

c  =  3  — 

d  =  16  — 

e  =  9  — 

/  =  10  - 
9  =  13  - 

h  =  23  — 

i  =  4  — 

3  =  8  - 
lc  =  9  — 

7=9  — 

m  =  9  — 

n  =  9  — 

o  =  12  — 

p  =  16  — 

3  =  16  — 
r  =  12  — 

s  =  10  — 

7=8  — 

u  =  17  — 

v  =  13  — 

x  =  12  — 


“  Ah,  ah  !  ”  he  exclaimed.  “  One  thing 
strikes  me  at  once,  and  that  is  that  in  this 
paragraph  all  the  letters  of  the  alphabet 
are  not  used.  That  is  very  strange.  If 
we  take  up  a  book  and  open  it  by  chance 
it  will  be  very  seldom  that  we  shall  hit 
upon  two  hundred  and  seventy-six  letters 
without  all  the  signs  of  the  alphabet 
figuring  amongst  them.  After  all,. it  may 
be  chance,”  and  then  he  passed  toa  different 
train  of  thought.  ‘  ‘  One  important  point 
is  to  sec  if  the  vowels  and  consonants  are 
in  their  normal  proportion.” 

And  so  he  seized  his  pen,  counted  up  the 
vowels,  and  obtained  the  following  re¬ 
sult  :  — 

a  =  3  times 

e  =  9  —  - 

i  =  4  — 

o  =  12  — 
u  —  17  — - 
y  =  19  — 

Total . 64  vowels. 

“  And  thus  there  are  in  this  paragraph, 
after  wo  have  done  our  subtraction,  sixty- 
four  vowels  and  two  hundred  and  twelve 
consonants.  Good !  that  is  the  normal 
proportion.  That  is  about  a  fifth,  as  in  the 
alphabet,  where  there  ai-e  six  vowels  amongst 
twenty-six  letters.  It  is  possible,  therefore, 
that  the  document  is  written  in  the  Ian- 
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gunge  of  our  country,  and  that  only  the 
signification  of  each  letter  is  changed.  If 
it  has  been  modified  in  regular  order,  and 
a  b  is  always  represented  by  an  l,  an  o  by 
a  v,  a  g  by  a  k,  an  u  by  an  r,  etc.,  I  will 
give  up  my  judgeship  if  I  do  not  read  it. 
What  can  I  do  better  than  follow  the 
method  of  that  great  analytical  genius, 
Edgar  Allan  Poe  ?  ” 

Judge  Jarriquez  herein  alluded  to  a  story 
by  the  great  American  romancer,  which  is 
a*  masterpiece.  Who  has  not  read  the 
“Gold  Bug”?  In  this  novel  a  crypto¬ 
gram,  composed  of  cyphers,  letters,  alge¬ 
braic  signs,  asterisks,  full-stops,  and  com¬ 
mas,  is  submitted  to  a  truly  mathematical 
analysis,  and  is  deciphered  under  extra¬ 
ordinary  conditions,  which  the  admirers  of 
that  strange  genius  can  never  forget.  On 
the  reading  of  the  American  document  de¬ 
pended  only  a  treasure,  while  on  that  of 
this  one  depended  a  man’s  life.  Its  solu¬ 
tion  was  consequently  all  the  more  inte¬ 
resting. 

The  magistrate,  who  had  often  read  and 
re-read  his  “  Gold  Bug,”  was  perfectly 
acquainted  with  the  steps  in  the  analysis 
so  minutely  described  by  Edgar  Poe,  and 
he  resolved  to  proceed  in  the  same  way  on 
this  occasion.  In  doing  so  he  was  cer¬ 
tain,  as  he  had  said,  that  if  the  value  or 
signification  of  each  letter  remained  con¬ 
stant,  he  would,  sooner  or  later,  arrive  at 
the  solution  of  the  document. 

“  What  did  Edgar  Poe  do  ?”  he  repeated. 
“  First  of  all  he  began  by  finding  out  the 
sign — here  there  are  only  letters,  let  us 
say  the  letter — which  was  reproduced  the 
oftenest.  I  see  that  that  is  h,  for  it  is  met 
with  twenty-three  times.  This  enormous 
proportion  shows,  to  begin  with,  that  h 
does  not  stand  for  h,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
that  it  represents  the  letter  which  recurs 
most  frequently  in  our  language,  for  I 
suppose  the  document  is  written  in  Portu¬ 
guese.  In  English  or  French  it  would 
certainly  be  e,  in  Italian  it  would  be  i  or  a, 


in  Portuguese  it  will  be  a  or  o.  Now  let 
us  say  that  h  signifies  a  or  o.” 

After  this  was  done,  the  judge  found  out 
the  letter  which  recurred  most  frequently 
after  h,  and  so  on,  and  ho  formed  the  fol¬ 
lowing  table :  — 


h 

= 

23 

times. 

y 

=■ 

19 

— 

1 1 

= 

17 

— 

d  p  q 

= 

16 

— 

q  v 

= 

13 

— 

o  r  x  z 

= 

12 

— 

fs 

10 

— 

k  l  n  v 

= 

9 

— 

j  t 

= 

8 

— 

b  i 

4 

—  ' 

a  c 

= 

3 

— 

“  Now  the  letter  a  only  occurs  thrice  !  ” 
exclaimed  the  judge,  “  and  it  ought  to 
occur  the  oftenest.  Ah  !  that  clearly  proves 
that  the  meaning  has  been  changed.  And 
now,  after  a  or  o,  what  are  the  letters 
which  figure  oftenest  in  our  language  ? 
Let  us  see;”  and  Judge  Jarriquez,  with 
truly  remarkable  sagacity,  which  denoted 
a  very  observant  mind,  started  on  this  new 
quest.  In  this  he  was  only  imitating  the 
American  romancer,  who,  great  analyst  as 
he  was,  had,  by  simple  induction,  been 
■able  to  construct  an  alphabet  correspond¬ 
ing  to  the  signs  of  the  cryptogram,  and  by 
means  of  it  to  eventually  read  the  pirate’s 
i  parchment  note  with  ease. 

The  magistrate  set  to  work  in  the  same 
way,  and  we  may  affirm  that  he  was  no 
whit  inferior  to  his  illustrious  master. 
Thanks  to  kis  previous  work  at  logogryphs 
and  squares,  rectangular  arrangements, 
and  other  enigmas,  which  depend  only  on 
an  arbitrary  disposition  of  the  letters,  he 
was  already  pretty  strong  in  such  mental 
pastimes.  On  this  occasion  he  sought  to 
establish  the  order  in  which  the  letters  were 
reproduced — vowels  first,  consonants  after¬ 
wards.  Three  hours  had  elapsed  .since  he 
began.  He  had  before  his  eyes  an  alphabet 


which,  if  his  procedure  were  right,  would 
give  him  the  right  meaning  of  the  letters, 
in  the  document.  He  had  only  to  succes¬ 
sively  apply  the  letters  of  his  alphabet  to 
those  of  his  paragraph.  But  before  making' 
this  application  some  slight  emotion  seized 
upon  the  judge.  He-fully  experienced  the 
intellectual  gratification  —  much  greater 
than,  perhaps,  would  be  thought — of  the 
man  who,  after  hours  of  obstinate  endea¬ 
vour,  saw  the  impatiently  souglit-for  sense 
of  the  logogryph  coming  into  view. 

“Now  let  us  try,"  he  said;  “and  I 
shall  be  very  much  surprised  if  I  have  not 
got  the  solution  of  the  enigma  !  ” 

Judge  Jarriquez  took  off  his  spectacles- 
and  wiped  the  glasses ;  then  he  put  them, 
back  again,  and  bent  over  the  table.  His 
special  alphabet  was  in  one  hand,  the 
cryptogram  in  the  other.  He  commenced 
to  write  under  the  first  line  of  the  para¬ 
graph  the  true  letters,  which,  according  to 
him,  ought  to  correspond  exactly  with  each 
of  the  cryptographic  letters.  As  with  the 
first  line  so  did  he  with  the  second,  and  the 
third,  and  the  fourth,  until  he  reached  the 
end  of  the  paragraph. 

Oddity  as  he  was,  he  did  not  stop  to  see 
as  he  wrote  if  the  assemblage  of  letters 
made  comprehensible  words.  No  ;  during 
the  first  stage  his  mind  refused  all  verifica- 
.tion  of  that  sort.  What  he  desired  was  to 
give  himself  the  ecstacy  of  reading  it  all 
straight  off  at  once. 

And  now  he  had  done.  “  Let  us  read  !  ” 
he  exclaimed. 

And  he  read.  But  what  ?  What 
cacophony  !  The  lines  he  had  formed  with 
the  letters  of  his  alphabet  had  no  more 
sense  in  them  than  those  of  the  document  1 
It  was  another  series  of  letters,  and  that 
was  all.  They  formed  no  word;  they  had 
no  value.  In  short,  they  were  just  -as- 
hieroglyphic. 

“Confound  the  thing!”  exclaimed 
Judge  Jarriquez. 

(To  be  continued.') 


THE  TWO  CABIN-BOYS: 

A  STOEY  OF  ADVENTUEE  BY  LAND  AND  SEA. 
By  Louis  Bousselet. 

CHAPTER  XIII.— A  DARING  MANOEUVRE. 


cargoes  were 
taken  out  and 
the  ships  burnt. 

They  did  not  always  allow  themselves 
to  be  captured  as  easily  as  had  the  Blue 
Boy.  Some  proved  excellent  sailers,  and 
were  taken  only  after  days  of  chase,  while 
others  defended  themselves  with  consider¬ 
able  persistency.  One  gallant  captain  of  a 
ship  in  the  Southern  trade,  armed  with  a 
few  carronades,  was  granted  by  the  com¬ 


The  capture  of  the 
Blue  Boy  seemed 
to  put  an  end  to  the 
prolonged  inac¬ 
tion  of  the  At¬ 
lanta.  Hence¬ 
forth  prizes  suc- 
ceeded  each 
other  with  rapi¬ 
dity,  and  in  a 
few  months  the 
daring  corsair 
had  taken  four¬ 
teen  vessels,  who 
all  suffered  the 
same  fate — their 


modore  the  honours  of  war  for  having 
made  such-.a  valiant  defence,  surrendering 
only  after  being  boarded. 

Dissatisfied  with  the  reception  he  had 
met  with  from  the  Portuguese  authorities 
at  Madeira,  Captain  Goulard  made  Las 
Palmas,  in  the  Grand  Canary,  the  centre 
of  his  operations.  This  harbour,  the  most 
commodious  in  these  regions,  afforded  him 
a  safe  shelter  in  bad  weather,  and  a  certain 
market  for  the  sale  of  his  prizes  and  the 
revictualling  of  his  ship.  As  a  privateer 
his  ship  was  not  allowed,  according  to 
maritime  law,  to  remain  in  a  port  more 
than  four  consecutive  days,  but  the  good¬ 
will  of  the  Spanish  authorities  gave  him  a 
large  amount  of  latitude  in  this  respect. 

Europe,  however,  began  to  get  excited 
at  the  sight  of  this  audacious  corsair  in¬ 
stalled  at  her  very  door,  and  all  the  world 
were  surprised  that  the  Federal  States 
made  no  effort  to  protect  their  commerce. 

Captain  Goulard  himself  was  astonished 
at  the  “  inactivity  of  the  Yankees,” 

“  It  is  not  possible,”  he  said,  “  that  the 
Yankees  can  leave  us  in  quiet  much  longer. 
One  of  these  days  they  will  send  us  an 


entire  •  fleet,  unless  matters  go  very  badly 
indeed  with  them  in  America,  The  cap¬ 
tain  of  the  last  ship  we  took  told  me  that 
a  few  months  ago  our  brave  Stonewall 
Jackson  had  hurled  Grant’s  troops  back 
over  the  Potomac.  I  only  hope  the  news 
be  true.” 

It  was  a  year  ago  that  very  day  that 
Captain  Goulard  had  taken  command  of 
the  Atlanta;  and  the  privateer,  just  re¬ 
turned  from  an  expedition,  was  lying  at 
anchor  in  the  harbour  of  Las  Palmas. 

To  celebrate  the  anniversary  the  com¬ 
modore  had  given  his  men  leave  to  go  and 
amuse  themselves  on  shore,  and  invited  his 
officers  to  dinner  at  the  best  hotel  in  the 
city. 

Daniel  and  Penguin  had  the  honour  of 
being  present,  and  stood  behind  the  chair 
of  the  commodore. 

When  the  cloth  was  removed  several 
toasts  were  drunk — “The  President  of  the 
Southern  Confederation,”  “The  Commo¬ 
dore,”  “The  extermination  of  the  Yan¬ 
kees,”  etc.,  etc. 

Captain  Goulard  had  just  risen  to  make 
another  speech,  when  the  door  was  opened.. 
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and  the  governor  of  the  city,  Don  Alvares 
y  Gomez,  entered  the  room.  The  hidalgo 
was  received  with  joyful  hurrahs  by  the 
guests,  and  the  commodore  invited  him  to 
take  a  seat  amongst  them. 

“You  know,  Don  Alvares,”  he  said, 
“  that  we  have  kept  a  place  for  you.” 

“Thanks,  gentlemen,”  replied  the  go¬ 
vernor  ;  “  but  my  official  position  prevents 
my  taking  part  in  your  banquet,  although 
I  firmly  believe  that  the  Government  of 
Her  Catholic  Majesty  will  no  longer  delay 
to  recognise  the  Southern  Confederation, 
which  is  even  now  allied  to  Spain  by  many 
and  ancient  memories.  But  I  must  for  the 
present  remain  neutral — at  least,  in  appear¬ 
ance,”  added  he,  smiling.  “At  this  par¬ 
ticular  moment  I  came  to  ask  just  one 
minute’s  private  conversation  with  your 
commander.” 

Captain  Goulard  left  the  table,  and  fol¬ 
lowed  Don  Alvares  from  the  room. 

A  few  minutes  afterwards  he  returned 
and  resumed  his  seat,  but  his  officers 
noticed  a  cloud  on  his  usually  frank,  jovial 
face ;  and  a  sudden  silence  fell  on  all  in 
the  expectation  of  some  important  commu¬ 
nication. 

“  Gentlemen,”  said  the  commodore, 
‘  ‘  when  His  Excellency  Don  Alvares  entered 
I  was  on  the  point  of  proposing  a  toast 
which  must  include  all  our  thoughts  and 
aspirations.  Drink,  gentlemen,  to  the  tri¬ 
umph  of  our  cause,  and  the  independence 
of  our  country.” 

All  present  rose,  and,  touching  glasses, 
exclaimed, 

“We  will  give  our  lives  for  those  who 
trust  in  us.” 

“  Yes,  gentlemen,”  resumed  the  captain, 
“your  country  trusts  in  you!  Wounded, 
bleeding,  partly  crushed,  she  has  confided 
to  you  one  of  the  most  dangerous  of  mis¬ 
sions,  for  you  know  that  if  we  fall  into  the 
hands  of  our  enemies  we  shall  be  hung  like 
the  vilest  of  pirates.  Well,  gentlemen,  the 
time  has  come  for  you  to  prove  your  pa¬ 
triotism.  The  governor  has  just  given  me 
very  serious  news,  which  he  himself  has 
ascertained  from  a  runaway  sailor.  Two 
federal  war  ships  have  arrived  this  even¬ 
ing  and  cast  anchor  at  the  mouth  of  the 
roadstead.”  And,  turning  to  the  cabin- 
boys,  he  continued,  “Daniel,  bring  in  the 
sailor  who  is  in  the  next  room.” 

The  lad  returned,  followed  by  a  sailor, 
who  took  off  his  cap  and  stepped  before 
the  commodore. 

“Who  are  you?”  asked  the  captain, 
curtly. 

“My  name  is  Hugh  Williams,  and  I  am 
a  native  of  Alabama.  I  was  taken  by  force 
on  board  the  Shenandoah,  and,  hearing 
you  were  in  the  harbour,  I  escaped.” 

‘  ‘  What  interest  have  you  in  betraying 
your  chiefs  ?” 

“None  other,  captain,  than  to  serve  my 
country.  I  am  a  Southerner,  and  served 
in  the  army  under  General  Lee,  but  I  was 
taken  prisoner,  and  then,  as  1  have  said, 
embarked  by  force.  I  ask  the  favour  of 
your  allowing  me  to  join  the  Atlanta.” 

“  What  are  the  ships  that  have  come  to 
blockade  us  ?  ” 

“The  Shenandoah,  a  24-gun  iron  fri¬ 
gate,  and  the  Washington,  a  three-decker 
of  80  guns.” 

“  I  know  both  ships,”  said  the  commo¬ 
dore.  “Very  good;  you  can  withdraw, 
and  I  will  see  how  I  can  reward  you. 
Daniel  and  Penguin,  just  keep  an  eye  on 
ibis  man.  You  see,  gentlemen,  the  Fe¬ 
deral  s  have  done  us  the  great  honour  of 
sending  two  of  their  best  ships  to  annihi¬ 
late  us,  and  we  have  now  got  to  find  some 
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way  out  of  the  mousetrap  in  which  we 
have  allowed  ourselves  to  be  caught.  We 
are  safe  here,  but  it  would  be  disgraceful 
for  us  to  remain  here  any  longer.  To  get 
out  we  must  give  battle — ” 

“That  is  it,  captain!”  exclaimed  the 
officers,  excited  at  the  approach  of  the 
enemy.  “  Give  them  battle  !  with  you  to 
lead  us  we  are  sure  to  win.” 

“  Thank  you  for  your  confidence,  gentle¬ 
men;  but  pardon  me,  let  us  look  at  the 
question  coolly.  We  must  not  lose  sight  of 
our  mission.  Our  duty  is  to  get  away, 
but  to  get  away  safe  and  sound ;  to  fight, 
but  not  to  destroy  ourselves.  If  our  country 
possessed  a  strong,  powerful  navy,  what 
would  it  matter  to  us  if  we  went  heroic¬ 
ally  to  the  bottom  in  saving  the  honour  of 
the  flag  ?  But  the  Confederation  at  pre¬ 
sent  has  no  other  fleet  than  my  small  ship 
and  the  Alabama,  commanded  by  my  gal¬ 
lant  friend  and  colleague  Admiral  Semmes. 
Between  us  we  may  succeed  in  paralysing 
the  shipping  trade  of  the  Yankees,  and 
strike  at  their  money-bags,  which  give 
them  their  power.  The  loss  of  either  of  us 
would  be  a  national  disaster.  We  must 
thus  get  the  Atlanta  out  of  the  false  posi¬ 
tion  in  which  we  have  placed  her,  and  that 
as  soon  as  possible.  The  moment  is  pro¬ 
pitious  ;  the  enemy  fancies  we  are  asleep. 
Let  us  try  and  foil  his  vigilance.  I  am 
going  on  board.  In  the  meantime,  you 
get  our  men  together  out  of  the  town  ;  in 
an  hour  I  shall  be  off,  and  I  shall  not  wait 
for  any  stragglers.” 

And  as  the  officers  were  rising,  the  com¬ 
modore  added,  with  emotion,  “  Believe  me, 
gentlemen,  I  have  put  all  my  own  feelings 
aside,  except  my  patriotism,  to  resist  the 
strong  desire  I  have  to  attack  these  inso¬ 
lent  Yankees.  But,  you  understand,  it  is 
our  duty  to  save  the  Atlanta.  If  it  ba 
necessary  to  fight,  wo  shall  fight.  Once 
more  I  drink  to  ‘  The  independence  of  the 
Southern  Confederation.’  ” 

One  more  cheer  followed,  and  the  officers 
left  the  room. 

While  Captain  Goulard,  accompanied  by 
the  cabin-boys  and  the  deserter,  was  re¬ 
turning  to  the  ship,  the  officers  got  the 
crew  together  from  the  taverns  and  other 
resorts,  and  an  hour  afterwards,  when 
Captain  Evans  called  the  roll,  not  one  man 
was  missing.  The  announcement  that  all 
stragglers  would  be  left  behind  at  Las 
Palmas  had  had  the  desired  effect. 

Across  the  passage  the  lights  of  the  two 
anchored  men- of- war  could  be  seen,  and 
the  captain  gave  orders  that  all  the  regula¬ 
tion  lamps  should  be  put  out,  and  not  a 
light  kept  on  board  that  could  be  perceived 
from  the  sea.  The  engineers  had  orders  to 
get  their  boilers  under  pressure  with  all 
possible  precautions,  so  as  not  to  attract 
any  attention,  and,  under  Captain  Evans’s 
superintendence,  the  decks  were  cleared 
for  action.  The  riflemen  took  their  places 
on  the  deck,  and  the  gunners  loaded  up 
and  got  their  ammunition  ready  for  the 
fight. 

All  whistling  having  been  stopped,  the 
cabin-boys  had  a  busy  time  of  it  running 
about  with  the  orders  from  one  end  of  the 
ship  to  the  other. 

“  This  is  getting  warm  work,”  said  Pen¬ 
guin  to  Daniel,  profiting  by  a  moment’s 
respite. 

“  It  seems  to  me  that  the  captain  intends 
to  get  away,  under  cover  of  the  darkness, 
without  fighting.” 

“  Certainly,  if  he  can  ;  but  I  just  heard 
Captain  Evans  say  to  the  lieutenant  that 
it  is  impossible  for  us  to  pass.  The  two 
ships  are  anchored  on  each  side  of  the  road, 


and,  unless  there  is  going’  to  be  a  miracle, 
we  must  fight  to  get  by.” 

The  commodore  here  took  his  place  on 
the  bridge,  and  the  two  cabin-boys  ran  to 
their  station  close  by  him. 

The  preparations  were  complete.  The 
anchors  were  weighed,  and  the  ship’s  black 
mass  slowly  staggered  as  she  started,  and 
then  moved  silently  through  the  still  water. 

Captain  Goulard  took  his  ship  straight 
at  the  enemy.  He  had  arrived  within  five 
hundred  yards  of  the  Federals,  when  the 
drums  beating  to  quarters  heard  on  the 
Shenandoah,  and  immediately  afterwards 
on  the  Washington,  apprised  him  that  he 
was  discovered. 

The  captain  leant  over  the  speaking- 
tube  and  gave  orders  in  the  engine-room 
to  go  at  full  speed.  The  lofty  funnels 
immediately  gave  forth  thick  columns  of 
smoke  and  showers  of  sparks,  and  the 
Atlanta  tore  through  the  waves. 

Was  the  commodore  going  to  hurl  his 
ship  into  the  very  midst  of  his  enemies  ? 
To  do  so  was  to  run  to  certain  ruin.  The 
corsair  could  not  possibly  stand  such  a 
cannonade.  These  were  the  thoughts  of 
the  officers  as  they  saw  the  Atlanta  making 
straight  for  the  narrow  channel  between 
the  men-of-war. 

But  there  is  no  going  back  now,  as  the 
Atlanta  enters  between  the  lofty  walls 
which  bristle  with  the  Yankee  guns. 

“  Both  port  and  starboard — Fire  !  ”  roars 
the  commodore  in  a  voice  of  thunder. 

The  fierce  discharge  shakes  the  deck  and 
envelops  it  in  a  cloud  of  smoke  as  the 
Atlanta  shoots  past  the  opening,  and  the 
enemy,  astounded  at  the  audacity  of  the 
manoeuvre,  hesitates  until  it  is  too  late  to 
reply. 

The  Shenandoah,  after  a  pause,  answers 
with  a  broadside  which  covers  the  Confede¬ 
rate  with  a  sheet  of  fire,  and  the  Washington 
opens  with  her  bow  chasers.  But  the  battle- 
is  very  short.  Before  the  Yankees  can  leave- 
their  moorings  the  corsair  is  well  on  her 
way  under  a  cloud  of  canvas,  and  when 
daylight  appears  the  enemy  is  left  far  be¬ 
hind,  and  not  even  in  sight. 

“  I  cannot  understand  how  those  imbe¬ 
ciles  allowed  us  to  surprise  them  in  that 
manner,”  said  the  commodore  to  his  officers 
when  they  had  reassembled.  ‘  ‘  I  thought 
they  knew  better  than  that.” 

“  That  is  to  say,  commodore,”  answered 
Captain  Evans,  “  that  they  were  foiled  by 
your  boldness  and  skill.  They  never  sup¬ 
posed  you  would  rush  on  to  them  so.  If 
you  call  it  flight,  I  think  it  is  flying  with 
glory.” 

“Perhaps  I  ought  to  have  given  them 
notice.  If  I  had  only  suspected  their  in¬ 
capacity,  I  believe,  on  my  word,  that  I 
could  have  got  past  without  being  seen. 
However,  it  is  no  use  our  staying  here  any 
longer.  We  must  steer  for  Ascension.” 

And  seeing  Daniel  near  him  he  continued, 
“  You  stuck  to  your  post  like  a  brave  little 
fellow.  We  shall  make  something  of  you, 
and  then  gradually  get  to  the  land  of  your 
dreams  !  A  few  more  victories  like  this 
and  we  shall  be  in  Australia.” 

(Tu  be  continued.) 


OUR  SEARCH  IN  THE.  ARCTIC 
REGIONS  FOR  FRANKLIN. 

By  Commanded  Cheyne,  k.n.,  e.e.g.s. 

CHAPTEE  V. 

t  6  a.m.  of  the  20th — Sunday — a  fair  wind 
.sprangup,  and  from  11  a.m.  untilSp.m.we 
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had  a  most  exciting  run,  under  all  sail,  through 
the  loose  pack,  coming  into  contact  with,  and 
splitting  asunder,  large  solid  pieces  standing 
fourteen  feet  out  of  the  water.  Some  of  the 
shocks  were  tremendous,  making  our  ships 
stagger  and  reel  again.  Then,  gathering  fresh 
way,  at  the  rate  of  seven  miles  an  hour,  we 
would  drive  with  all  our  onward  force  into  a 
fresh  intercepting  hummock,  causing  the  masts 
to  shiver,  the  dust  to  start  from  the  seams  of 
the  deck,  and  the  bells  to  ring  violently,  the 
concussion  being  so  great  as  to  compel  each  of 
th,  crew  to  hold  on  to  whatever  might  be  near 
in  wder  to  prevent  being  thrown  to  the  deck. 
An  adequate  idea  of  the  shocks  may  be  formed 
when  I  tell  my  boy  readers  that  the  heavy  ship’s 
bell  of  the  Investigator  was  broken  in  conse¬ 
quence.  At  3.40  p.m.  both  ships  passed  out 
of  the  pack  into  open  water  and  a  seaway. 
Each  ship’s  company  spontaneously  gave  three 
hearty  cheers,  for  we  had  entered  the  long-hoped- 
for  north  w’ater  and  had  overcome  the  perils  of 
Melville  Bay.  The  ship’s  head  was  pointed  for 
Ponds  Bay,  situated  to  the  southward  of  Lan¬ 
caster  Sound,  on  the  American  coast,  and  for 
the  rest  of  the  day  no  ice  was 
seen. 

Early  on  the  morning  of  the 
22ud,  after  an  open  run  at 
seven  knots  an  hour,  with  only 
hero  and  there  a  few  solitary 
icebergs  visible,  we  sighted  the 
land  on  the  western  side  of 
Baffin’s  Bay,  running  on  till 
within  five  miles  of  Ponds  Bay. 

Land  ice  prevented  our  stand¬ 
ing  in,  so  we  shaped  a  course 
up  Lau  caster  Sound.  On  the 
26th  we  arrived  at  Possession 
Bay,  and  sent  a  boat  on  shore 
to  a  place  called  Possession 
Mount.  On  arrival  the  boat’s 
crew  found  a  broken  bottle  full 
of  mud  buried  under  some 
stones  ;  it  was  brought  on 
board,  when  pieces  of  torn  and 
rotten  paper  were  picked  out. 

These,  when  carefully  washed, 
disclosed  a  part  of  the  name 
of  Sir  Edward  Parry,  with  the 
names  of  his  two  ships,  Hecla 
and  Griper. 

Continuing  our  course  up 
Lancaster  Sound,  into  Barrow 
Straits,  we  had  the  good  for¬ 
tune  to  hold  perfectly  open 
water,  without  any  ice  being 
even  visible.  On  the  26th  of 
August  we  saw  the  first  star 
that  had  been  observable  since 
the  early  part  of  June,  a  gentle 
reminder  that  our  long  day¬ 
light  would  soon  terminate, 
and  that  an  unwelcome  pe¬ 
riod  of  darkness  awaited  us. 

Each  night  from  this  date  both  ships  burned 
blue  lights  and  fired  rockets  every  hour,  in  case 
of  any  boats  from  Sir  John  Franklin’s  party 
passing  us  in  the  dusk.  The  Barrow  Strait  is 
only  about  twenty  miles  across,  and  we  reached 
from  side  to  side,  examining  the  coast  well  as 
•we  proceeded.  The  course  through  this  strait  is 
due  west.  The  compasses  were  useless,  refusing 
to  move,  owing  to  the  great  dip  of  the  needle  in 
our  conterminous  position  with  the  North  Mag¬ 
netic  Pole.  The  land  here  is  mountainous  and 
covered  with  everlasting  snow’.  The  north  side 
of  the  strait  is  bounded  by  high  perpendicular 
cliffs  of  remarkable  formation  and  majestic  ap¬ 
pearance.  A  steady  current  sets  through  from 
west  to  east.  On  the  30  th  we  came  up  with  a 
great  quantity  of  loose  ice,  but  had  evidently 
bid  farewell  to  the  icebergs.  As  night  came  on  a 
gale  of  wind  sprang  up,  and  continued  during 
the  whole  of  the  31st.  We  passed  the  time  in 
tacking  from  shore  to  shore  under  small  sail, 
ever  anxious  that  wTe  might  meet  Franklin’s 
party  in  this  well-defined  track  leading  to  the 
more  remote  wastes  of  a  widely  unexplored  re¬ 
gion.  The  mean  temperature  for  this  month  of 
August  was  35,  the  maximum  45,  and  the  mini¬ 
mum  24  ;  the  mean  temperature  of  the  sea  33, 


the  mean  of  the  barometer  29 '673,  and  the  mean 
force  ofwind2’5. 

On  the  1st  September  the  wind  moderated  ;  we 
shook  out  all  reefs  and  set  studding  sails.  At 
ten  o’clock  in  the  forenoon,  when  about  seven 
miles  from  Cape  York,  in  Barrow  Strait,  I  took 
my  glass  up  into  the  crow’s-nest  at  the  mast¬ 
head,  with  the  faint  hope  of  seeing  Sir  John 
Franklin’s  boats  coming  down  in-shore.  My 
gaze  was  at  once  arrested  by  an  object  about 
four  miles  distant.  It  was  not  a  piece  of  ice  ; 
what  could  it  be  ?  Being  fairly  puzzled,  I  re¬ 
turned  to  the  deck  and  reported  the  matter  to 
Sir  James  Ross,  who  immediately  ordered  me  to 
take  No.  1  whaleboat  and  discover  what  it 
might  be.  Not  being  able  to  see  it  from  the 
deck,  I  went  aloft  and  noted  a  bare  patch  of  cliff 
in  line  with  its  position  on  the  water ;  upon 
which  I  left  the  ship,  steering  for  this  mark. 
After  pulling  for  about  two  miles  the  object  of 
our  pursuit  became  visible  from  the  boat,  so  we 
pulled  on  towards  it  until  on  a  near  approach 
we  saw  a  movement  and  made  the  somewhat 
startling  discovery  of  a  bear — I  say  startling  be¬ 
cause  we  had  no  gun  with  us.  \Vhat  were  we 


to  do  ?  Luckily  that  very  day  a  whale-lance 
had  been  placed  in  each  boat,  besides  which  there 
was  an  axe,  and  each  man  had  a  knife,  so  I 
thought  we  ought  to  be  a  match  for  him. 

On  our  approaching  him  he  faced  round  at 
intervals,  as  if  doubtful  whether  to  make  a  stand, 
or  swim  for  it.  The  axe  1  gave  to  the  cox¬ 
swain,  and  took  the  lance  myself,  each  man 
having  his  knife  ready  in  case  of  emergency.  I 
then  took  up  a  firm  position  in  the  stern  of  the 
boat  and  directed  the  men  to  reverse  their  oars 
and  pull  the  boat  stern  foremost,  for  being  sharp 
at  both  ends  she  pulled  one  way  as  well  as  the 
other.  The  brute  now  began  to  swim  at  full 
speed,  giving  us  a  hard  chase  ere  we  gained 
upon  him.  Indeed,  had  he  not  faced  round  at 
sundry  moments  to  look  at  us,  I  doubt  if  we 
could  have  effected  a  capture,  so  rapid  is  the 
motion  of  these  animals  in  the  water.  At  last 
we  came  within  a  few  yards  of  him,  and  I  then 
began  to  think  my  position  dangerous,  for  were 
I  ODly  to  wound  him  slightly  he  would  be  en¬ 
raged  and  turn  upon  us  ;  and  such  an  immense 
brute  as  he  was,  had  he  got  one  of  his  paws  on 
the  gunwale  he  would  have  overturned  us  in  a 
moment.  A  nice  medley  that  would  have  been, 
a  huge  bear  and  seven  people  skylarking  in  the 


water  together,  three  or  four  miles  away  from 
any  assistance,  and  the  temperature  of  the  water 
nearly  at  freezing-point.  On  the  other  hand, 
to  go  on  board  the  ship  again  without  the  com¬ 
pany  of  Mr.  Bruin  was  altogether  out  of  the 
question,  so  we  pulled  the  boat  right  up  to  him 
until  the  keel  just  touched  upon  his  back,  and 
as  he  was  in  the  act  of  facing  round  at  us  I 
drove  the  lance  through  the  middle  of  his  body, 
completely  severing  one  of  his  lungs,  the  point 
coming  out  underneath.  As  nearly  as  possible 
did  I  pitch  out  of  the  boat  on  to  the  top  of  him, 
from  not  meeting  the  resistance  of  any  bone 
against  the  impetus  of  my  thrust.  Upon  re¬ 
ceiving  this  mortal  stab  he  made  one  despetate 
plunge  under  water,  ploughed  his  way  beneath 
the  surface  for  a  short  distance,  faintly 
rose,  emitting  a  torrent  of  blood  from  his  wound, 
gave  a  feeble  roar,  and  turned  to  the  boat,  to¬ 
wards  which  he  made  one  effort,  then  dropped 
his  head  and  rolled  over — dead. 

We  now  ranged  alongside  of  him,  passed  a 
rope  round  his  neck,  hauled  his  head  up)  to  the 
stern  of  the  boat,  and  took  him  in  tow  to¬ 
wards  the  ship.  Another  boat  was  now  on  its 
way  to  our  assistance,  for  Sir 
James  Ross,  who  had  been 
watching  our  motions  through 
his  glass,  thought  we  had  got 
among  some  walruses,  which 
.animals  when  wpunded  become 
dangerous,  often  attacking  a 
boat  and  tearing  it  to  the 
water’s  edge  with  their  tusks. 
However,  we  were  only  too 
glad  of  the  aid  the  second  beat 
afforded  us  in  towing  our  prize 
5n  board.  Oh  arrival  along¬ 
side  the  hands  were  turned  up 
and  Bruin  was  hoisted  in.  He 
was  at  once  measured,  wheu 
his  dimensions  were  found  to 
be  as  follows  :  —  Extreme 
length,  6  feet  11  inches  ; 
height  3  feet  7  inches  ;  and 
breadth  of  paw,  10  inches.  I 
had  his  heart  and  a  steak  cut 
from  him  and  cooked  for  my 
dinner ;  the  steak  was  very 
nice,  but  the  heart  was  like 
leather. 

A  cutter  was  sent  on  shore 
to  erect  at  a  cape  a  flagstaff 
bearing  the  Union  Jack,  a  cask 
containing  letters  for  Sir  John 
Franklin  being  buried  at  the 
foot  of  the  staff. 

On  the  return  of  the  boat  we 
proceeded  under  sail  to  the 
westward.  On  the  2nd  we 
were  running  among  loose  ice 
on  which  were  a  huge  multi¬ 
tude  of  seals ;  we  lowered  all 
boats  and  w’ent  in  chase,  but 
failed  in  securing  even  one, 
owing  to -their  extreme  shyness.  On  the  3rd 
also  we  were  engaged  forcing  our  way  through 
stream  ice.  In  the  evening  we  saw  some  nar¬ 
whals,  or  unicorns ;  these  have  a  long  horn  in  the 
middle  of  their  forehead,  and  this  horn  projects 
about  five  feet,  having  atwist  like  thelay  of  a  rope. 

On  the  5th  we  sighted  Prince  Leopold  Island. 
The  next  day  it  blew  a  gale,  reducing  us  to 
treble-reefed  topsails  and  stonn  staysails.  By 
noon  of  the  8tli  we  came  up  to  Leopold  Island, 
off  the  north-west  extreme  of  which  both  ships 
were  beset  by  the  ice,  remaining  immoveable 
until  noon  of  the  9th,  when  we  got  clear  and 
were  obliged  to  make  for  Port  Leopold,  distant 
ten  miles  south  of  Prince  Leopold  Island  ;  but 
finding  this  harbour  blocked  with  ice,  we  bore 
up  and  ran  across  the  top  of  Prince  Regent’s 
Inlet.  From  the  9th  until  the  11th  we  were 
driven  in  divers  directions  by  the  ice,  being  for 
the  most  part  closely  beset,  but  by  noon 
of  the  latter  date  we  found  an  entrance  into 
Port  Leopold,  and  let  go  our  anchor  for  the  first 
time  since  the  month  of  June.  In  this  harbour 
we  were  frozen  in,  and  destined  to  remain  for 
eleven  months  and  eighteen  days  ere  the  ice 
permitted  our  departure. 

< To  be  continued.) 
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WILD  ADVENTURES  ROUND  THE  POLE; 

OR,  THE  CRUISE  OF  THE  ARRANDOON. 

(A  SEQUEL  TO  “THE  CRUISE  OF  THE  SNOWBIRD.”) 

By  Gordon  Stables,  m.d.,  r.n. 

CHAPTER  XIV. — ANXIOUS  HOURS— EXPLORATION  OF  TOE  MOUNTAIN  CAVERN— THE  CAVE  OF  THE  KING  OF  ICE  AND  GHOULS  OF  A 
THOUSAND  WINTERS — TRANSFORMATION  SCENES — SNOWBLIND — LOST. 


IT  would  be  difficult  to  say  which  was 
most  to  be  pitied,  McBain  on  board 
the  Arrandoon,  passing  long  hours  of  in¬ 
conceivable  anxiety,  or  our  other  heroes, 
left  to  spend  the  drear  cold  night  in  the 
awful  depths  of  that  Arctic  crater. 

It  was  with  light  hearts  that  Ralph  and 
Rory  descended  from  the  car  of  the  Per- 
eeverando  and  commenced  their  perilous 
exploration  of  the  vast  and  dimly-lighted 
cavern,  but  heavy  hearts  were  left  behind  I 


them,  and  hardly  had  they  disappeared  in 
the  gloom  ere  the  Frenchman  exclaimed  to 
Allan,  “  I  greatly  fear  dat  I  have  done 
wrong  Tour  two  friends  are  big  wid 
impulse;  if  anydings  happen  to  them  dere 
vilibe  ior  me  no  more  peace  in  dis  vorld.’’ 

Allan  was  silent. 

But  when  hours  passed  away  and  there 
were  no  signs  of  their  returning,  when 
gloaming  itself  began  to  fall  around  them, 
I  and  the  stars  at  the  crater's  mouth  assumed 


a  brighter  hue,  Allan’s  anxiety  knew  no 
bounds,  and  he  proposed  to  De  Vere  to  go 
in  search  of  his  friends. 

“  Ah  !  if  dat  vere  indeed  possible  !  ”  was 
the  reply. 

“  And  why  not  ?  ”  said  Allan. 

“  For  many  reasons :  de  balloon  vill 
even  now  hardly  bear  de  strain  on  her 
anchors ;  de  loss  of  even  your  veight 
vould  require  such  delicate  manipulation 
on  my  part,  dat  I  fear  I  could  not  success-* 


fully  vork  in  such  small  space. 
Alas  !  ve  must  vait.  But  there  yet 
is  hope.” 

Meanwhile  it  behoves  us  to  follow 
Ralph  and  Rory.  They  had  faith¬ 
fully  promised  De  Yere  they  would 
go  but  a  short  distance  from  the 
car,  and  that  promise  they  had 
meant  to  redeem.  They  found 
that  the  ground  sloped  downwards 
from  the  mouth  of  the  crater,  but 
there  was  no  want  of  light,  as  yet 
at  least,  and  thus  not  the  slightest 
danger  of  being  unable  to  find 
their  way  back,  for  were  there 
not  their  footsteps  in  the  snow  to 
guide  them  ?  So  onward  they 
strolled,  cheerfully  enough,  arm- 
in-arm,  like  brothers,  and  that 
was  precisely  how  they  felt  towards 
each  other. 

The  road — if  I  may  say  “road” 
where  there  was  no  road  —  was 
rough  enough  in  all  conscience,  and 
at  times  it  was  difficult  for  them 
to  prevent  stumbling  over  a  boul¬ 
der. 

“I  wonder,”  said  Rory,  “how 
long  these  boulders  have  lain  here, 
and  I  wonder  what  is  beneath  us 
principally,  and  what  those  vast 
stalactite  pillars  are  formed  of.” 

“  1  Bide  a  wee,’  as  the  doctor 
says,”  replied  Ralph  ;  “  don’t 

hurry  me  with  too  many  ques- 
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tions,  and  don’t  forget  that,  though  I 
a, in  ever  so  much  bigger  and  stronger 
t  han  you,  I  don’t  think  I  am  half  so  wise. 
But  the  boulders  may  have  lain  here  for 
ages;  those  ghostly -looking  pillars  are 
doubtless  ice-clad  rocks,  partly  formed 
through  the  agency  of  fire,  partly  by 
water.  I  think  we  stand  principally  on 
rocks  and  on  ice,  with,  far,  far  down 
beneath  us,  fire.” 

“Dear,  dear!”  said  Eory,  talking  very 
geriously,  and  with  the  perfect  English  he 
always  used  when  speaking  earnestly ; 

“  what  a  strange,  mysterious  place  we  are 
in !  Do  you  know,  Ralph,  I  am  half 
afraid  to  go  much  farther.” 

“  Silly  boy  !  ”  said  his  companion,  “  how 
thoroughly  Irish  you  are  at  heart — joy, 
tears,  sunshine  and  fun,  but,  deep  under 
all.  a  smouldering  superstition.” 

“  Just  like  the  fires,”  added  Rory,  “  that 
roll  so  far  beneath  us.  Rut  you  know, 
Ray  ”  —  in  their  most  affectionate  and 
friendly  moods  Ralph  had  come  to  be 
“Ray”  to  Rory,  and  Rory  “Row”  to 
Ralph — -“you  know,  Ray,  that  the  silence 
and  gloom  of  this  eerie  place  are  enough  to 
make  any  ono  superstitious— any  one,  that 
is,  whose  soul  isn’t  solid  matter-of-fact.” 

“  Well,  it  is  silent.  But  I  say,  Row —  ” 

“WeR,  Ray?” 

“  Suppose  we  tiy  to  break  it  with  a 
song  ?  I  dare  say  they  have  never  heard 
much  singing  down  here.” 

“Who?”  cried  Rory,  staring  fearfully 
into  the  darkness. 

“  Oh  !  ”  said  Ralph,  carelessly,  “  I  didn’t 
mean  any  one  in  particular.  Come,  what 
shall  we-  sing  —  ‘  The  wearing  o’  the 
green  ’  ?  ” 

“  No,  Ray,  no  ;  that  were  far  too  melan¬ 
cholic,  though  I  grant  it  is  a  lovely 
melody.” 

“Well,  something  Scotch,  and  stirring. 
The  echoes  of  this  cavern  must  be  won¬ 
derful  !  ” 

They  were,  indeed ;  and  when  Rory 
started  off  into  that  world-known  but  ever- 
.  popular  song,  “  Auld  lang  syne,”  and 
Ralph  chimed  with  deep  and  sonorous 
bass,  the  effect  was  really  grand  and  beauti¬ 
ful,  for  a  thousand  voices  seemed  to  fill  the 
cavern.  They  heard  the  song  even  in  the 
car  of  the  balloon,  and  it  caused  Allan  to 
remark,  smilingly,  for  they  had  not  yet 
been  long  gone,  “Ralph  and  boy  Rory 
seem  to  be  enjoying  themselves  ;  but  I 
trust  they  won’t  be  long  away.” 

Rory  was  quite  lively  again  ere  he  reached 
the  words — 

“  And  we’ll  tak’  a  richt  goodwilly  waught 
For  auld  lang  syne.” 

He  burst  out  laughing.  “  Indeed,  indeed  ! 
there  is  no  wonder  I  laugh,”  he  said ; 

‘ 1  fancy  the  notion  of  taking  a  ‘  good¬ 
willy  waught  ’  in  a  place  like  this  !  And 
now,”  he  added,  “  f  rr  a  bit  of  a  sketch.” 

“  Don’t  be  long  in  rubbing  it  in,  then.” 

Rory  was  seated  on  a  boulder  now, 
tracing  on  his  page  the  outlines  of  those 
strange,  weird  pillars  that  hands  of  man 
had  never  raised  nor  human  eyes  gazed 
upon  before.  So  the  silence  once  more 
became  irksome,  and  the  time  seemed  long 
to  Ralph,  but  Rory  had  finished  at  last. 

Then  the  two  companions,  after  journey¬ 
ing  on  somewhat  farther,  began  to  awaken 
the  echoes  by  various  shouts ;  and  voices, 
some  coming  from  a  long  distance,  re¬ 
peated  clearly  the  last  words. 

“Let  us  frighten  those  ghouls  down 
there  by  rolling  down  boulders,”  said 
Rory. 


“Come  on,  then,”  said  Ralph;  “I’ve 
often  played  at  that  game.” 

They  had  ten  minutes  of  this  work.  It 
was  evident  this  hill  within  a  hill,  this 
crater’s  point,  was  of  depth  illimitable  from 
the  distant  hissing  noises  which  the  broken 
boulders  finally  emitted. 

“  It’s  a  regular  whispering  gallery,”  said 
Rory. 

“It  is,  Row.  But  do  let  us  get  back. 
See,  there  is  already  barely  light  enough 
to  reveal  our  footsteps.” 

“Ah!  but,  my  boy,”  said  Rory,  “the 
nearer  the  car  we  walk  the  more  light  we’ll 
have.  And  I  have  just  one  more  surprise 
for  you.  You  see  this  little  bag  ?  ” 

“  Yes.  What  is  in  it — sandwiches  ?  ” 

“Nay,  my  Saxon  friend!  but  Bengal 
fires.  Now  witness  the  effects  of  the  grand 
illumination  of  the  Cave  of  the  King  of 
Ice  by  us,  his  two  ghouls  of  a  thousand 
winters  !  ” 

The  scene,  under  weird  blue  lights,  pale 
green  or  crimson,  was  really  magical.  All 
the  transformation  scenes  ever  they  had 
witnessed  dwindled  into  insignificance 
compared  to  it. 

‘  ‘  I  shall  remember  this  to  my  dying 
day!”  Rory  exclaimed. 

“And  I  too  !  ”  cried  Ralph,  entranced. 

“  Now  the  finale  !  ”  said  the  artist ;  “  it’ll 
beat  all  the  others !  This  white  light  of 
mine  will  eclipse  the  glory  of  the  rest  as 
the  morning  sun  does  that  of  moonlight ! 
It  will  burn  quite  a  long  time,  too  ;  I  made 
it  last  night  on  purpose.” 

It  was  a  brilliant  of  dazzling  splendour 
that  now  was  lit,  and  our  heroes  themselves 
were  astonished. 

“  It  beats  the  ‘  Arabian  Nights  ’  !  ”  cried 
Rory.  “  Look,  look  !  ”  he  continued, 
waving  it  gently  to  and  fro,  “the  stalac¬ 
tites  seem  to  dance  and  move  towards  us 
from  out  the  gloom  arrayed  in  robes  of 
transplendent  white.  Yonder  comes  the 
King  of  Ice  himself  to  bid  us  welcome.” 

“Put  it  out!  put  it  out!”  murmured 
Ralph,  with  his  hand  on  his  brow. 

It  presently  burned  out,  but  lo  !  the 
change  ! — total  darkness  ! 

Rory  arid  Ralph  were  snowblind  ! 

“Oh,  boy  Rory!”  said  Ralph,  “that 
brilliant  of  yours  has  sealed  our  fate.  It 
will  be  hours  ere  our  eyes  can  be  restored, 
and  long  before  then  the  darkness  of  night 
will  have  enshrouded  us.  We  are  lost !  ” 

“  Let  us  not  lose  each  other,  at  all 
events,”  said  Rory,  feeling  for  his  friend’s 
arm,  and  linking  it  in  his  own.  “You 
think  we  are  lost ;  dear  Ralph,  I  have  more 
hopes.  Something  within  me  tells  me  that 
we  were  never  meant  to  end  our  clays  in  the 
awful  darkness  of  this  terrible  cavern. 
Pass  the  night  here  it  is  certain  we  must, 
but  to-morrow  will  bring  daylight,  and 
daylight  safety,  for  be  assured  Allan  and 
De  Yere  will  not  leave  us,  unless —  ” 

Here  the  hope-giver  paused. 

“  Unless,”  added  Ralph—11  for  I  know 
what  you  would  say — -an  accident  should 
be  imminent — unless  they  must  leave.  A 
balloon  needs  strange  management.” 

“Even  then  they  will  return  to  seek  us 
by  morning  light.  Do  you  know  what, 
Ray  ?  ”  he  continued,  “  our  adventure  has 
been  too  foolhardy.  Providence  has  pun¬ 
ished  us,  but  He  will  not  utterly  desert  us.” 

“  Hope  springs  eternal  in  the  human  breast.” 

The  lamp  of  hope  was  flickering— had, 
indeed,  burned  out— in  Ralph’s  heart,  but 
his  friend’s  words  rekindled  it.  Perhaps 
Rory’s  true  character  never  shone  more 
clearly  out  than  it  did  now,  for,  while  try¬ 


ing  to  cheer  his  more  than  friend,  he  fully 
appreciated  the  desperateness  of  the  situa¬ 
tion,  and  had  but  little  hope  left  in  him, 
except  his  extreme  trust  in  the  goodness  of 
a  higher  Power. 

“  Could  we  not,”  said  Ralph,  “  all  snow- 
blind  as  we  are,  try  to  grope  our  way  up¬ 
wards  ?  ” 

“No,  no,  no!”  cried  Rory;  “success 
in  that  way  is  all  but  impossible ;  and, 
remember,  we  have  but  the  trail  of  our 
footprints  to  guide  us  even  by  day.” 

Something  of  the  ludicrous  invariably 
mixes  itself  up  with  the  most  tragic  affairs 
of  this  world.  I  have  seen  the  truth  of 
this  in  the  chamber  of  death  itself,  in 
storms  at  sea,  and  in  scenes  where  men 
grappled  each  in  deadly  strife.  And  it  is 
well  it  should  be  so,  else  would  the  troubles 
of  this  world  oftentimes  swamp  reason 
itself.  The  attempts  of  Rory  to  keep  his 
companion  in  cheer  partook  of  the  nature- 
of  the  ludicrous,  as  did  the  attempts  of 
both  of  them  to  keep  warm. 

So  hours  elapsed,  and  sometimes  sitting, 
sometimes  standing  and  beating  feet  and 
hands  for  circulation’s  sake,  and  doing 
much  talking,  but  never  daring  to  leave- 
the  spot,  at  last  says  Rory,  “  Hullo,  Ray  ! 
joy  of  joys  !  I’ve  found  a  lucifer  !  ” 

Almost  at  the  same  moment  he  lit  it. 
They  could  see  each  other’s  faces — see  a 
watch,  and  notice  it  was  nearly  midnight. 
They  had  regained  sight !  J oy  and  hope 
were  at  once  restored. 

“Troth!”  said  Rory,  resuming  his 
brogue,  “  it’s  myself  could  be  a  baby  for 
once  and  cry.  Now  what  do  ye  say  to  try 
to  sleep  ?  We’ll  lie  close  together,  you 
know,  and  it’s  warm  we’ll  be  in  a  jiffey  !  ” 

So  down  they  lay,  and,  after  ten  long 
shivering  minutes,  heat  came  back  to  their 
frozen  bodies.  They  had  not  been  talking 
all  this  time ;  it  is  but  right  to  say  they 
were  better  engaged. 

With  warmth  came  le  gaite — to  Rory,  at 
least. 

“  Have  you  wound  your  watch,  Ray  ?  ” 

“No,  Row  ;  and  I  wouldn’t  move  for  the 
world  !  ” 

After  a  pause,  “  Ray,”  says  Row. 

“  Yes,  Row  ?  ”  says  Ray. 

“  You  always  said  you  liked  a  big  bed¬ 
room,  Row,  and,  troth,  you’ve  got  one  for 
once !  ” 

“How  I  envy  you  your  spirits,”  an¬ 
swers  Rory. 

“Don’t  talk  about  spirits,”  says  Row, 
“and  frighten  a  poor  boy.  I’ve  covered 
up  my  head,  and  I  wouldn’t  look  up  for 
the  world.  I’m  going  to  repeat  myself  to- 
sleep.  Good  night.” 

“Goodnight,”  asks  Ray,  “but  how  da 
you  do  it  ?  ” 

“  Psalms,  Ray,”  Row  replies.  “  I  know 
them  all.  I’ll  be  out  of  here  in  a  moment. 

1  He  makes  me  down  to  lie  by  pastures  green. 

He  leadeth  me  the  quiet  waters  by.  ’ 

Isn’t  that  pretty,  Ray  ?  ” 

“Yery,  Row,  but  ‘pastures  green  ’  and 
1  quiet  waters  ’  aren't  much  in  my  way. 
Repeat  me  to  sleep,  Rory  boy,  and  I 
promise  you  I  won’t  pull  your  ears  again 
for  a  month.” 

“  Well,  I’ll  try,”  says  Row.  “  Are  your 
eyes  shut  ?  ” 

“To  be  sure.  A  likely  thing  I’d  have 
them  open,  isn’t  it  ?  ” 

“  Then  we’re  both  going  to  a  ball  in 
old  England.” 

“Glorious,”  says  Ray.  “I’m  there  al¬ 
ready.” 

Then  in  slow,  monotonous,  but  pleasing 
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tones,  Row  goes  on.  He  describes  the 
brilliant  festive  scene,  the  warmth,  the 
light,  the  beauty  and  the  music,  and  the 
dances,  and  last  but  not  least  the  supper 
table.  It  is  at  this  point  that  our  Saxon 
hero  gives  sundry  nasal  indications  that 
this  strange  species  of  mesmerism  had 
taken  due  effect,  so  Row  leaves  him  at  the 
supper  table,  and  goes  back  to  his  “pas¬ 
tures  green  ”  and  “  quiet  waters,”  and  soon 
they  both  are  sound  enough.  Let  us  leave 
them  there ;  no  need  to  watch  them.  Re¬ 
member  what  Lover  says  in  his  beautiful 
song,— 

“  0  !  watch  ye  well  by  daylight, 

For  angels  watch  at  night.” 

*  *  *  *  # 

PoorMcBain!  Worn  out  with  watching, 
he  had  sunk  at  last  to  sleep  in  his  chair. 

And  day  broke  slowly  on  the  sea  of  ice. 
The  snowclad  crater’s  peak  was  the  first 
to  welcome  glorious  aurora  with  a  rosy 
blush,  which  stole  gradually  downwards 
till  it  settled  on  the  jagged  mountain  tips. 
Then  bears  began  to  yawn  and  stretch 
themselves,  the  sly  Arctic  foxes  crept  forth 
from  snow-banks,  and  birds  in  their 
thousands — brightest  of  all  the  snowbird 
— came  wheeling  around  the  Arrandoon  to 
snatch  an  early  breakfast  ere  they  wended 
their  way  westward  to  fields  of  blood  and 
phocal  carnage. 

And  their  screaming  awoke  McBain. 

He  was  speedily  on  deck. 

Yonder  was  the  Perseverando  slowly 
descending. 

During  all  the  long  cruise  of  the  Arran¬ 
doon  nobody  referred  to  the  adventure  at 
the  crater  of  Jan  Mayen  without  a  feeling 
akin  to  sadness  and  contrition,  for  all  felt 
that  something  had  been  done  which  ought 
not  to  have  been  done — there  had  been,  as 
McBain  called  it,  “a  tempting  of  Provi¬ 
dence.” 

***** 

“Well,  well,  well,”  cried  the  skipper  of 
the  Canny  Scotia — and  he  seemed  to  be  in 
anything  but  a  sweet  temper.  “  Just  like 
my  luck.  I  do  declare,  mate,  if  I’d  been 
born  a  hatter  everybody  else  would  have 
been  bom  without  heads.  Here  have  I 
been  struggling  away  for  years  against 
fortune,  always  trying  to  get  a  good  voy¬ 
age  to  support  a  small  wife  and  a  big 
family,  and  now  that  luck  seems  to  have 
all  turned  in  our  favour,  two  glorious 
patches  of  seals  on  the  ice  yonder,  a  hard 
frost,  and  the  ice  beautifully  red  with 
blood,  and  no  ship  near  us.  You,  mate, 
come  down  from  the  crow’s-nest  with  that 
confoundedly  long  face  of  yours,  for  which 
you  ought  to  have  been  smothered  at 
birth—” 

“I  can’t  help  my  face,  sir,”  cried  the 
mate,  bristling  up  like  a  bantam  cock. 

“Silence!’'  roared  the  burly  skipper. 

“  Silence  !  when  you  talk  to  your  captain. 
You,  you  come  and  report  a  big  steamer  in 
sight  to  help  us  at  the  banquet.” 

The  mate  scratched  his  head,  taking  his 
hat  off  for  the  purpose. 

“  Did  I  make  the  ship  ?  ”  he  asked,  with 
naive  innocence. 

“Pooh!”  the  skipper  cried,  and  next 
moment  he  was  scrambling  up  the  rigging 
with  all  the  elegance,  grace,  and  speed  of  a 
mad  turtle. 

He  was  in  a  better  humour  when  he  re¬ 
turned. 

_  “  I  say,  matie,”  he  said,  “  yonder  chap 
ain’t  a  sealer ;  too  dandy,  and  not  boats 
enough.  _  No,  she  is  one  of  they  spection- 
eering  kind  o’  chaps  as  goes  a  prowling 
around  lookin’  for  the  North  Pole.  Ha ! 


ha !  ha !  Come  below,  matie,  and  we’ll 
have  a  glass  together.  She  ain’t  the  kind 
o’  lady  to  interfere  with  our  blubber¬ 
hunting.” 

The  mate  was  mollified.  His  face  was 
soaped,  and  he  shone. 

(To  be  continued.) 


RUGBY  FOOTBALL,  AND  HOW  TO 
EXCEL  IN  IT. 

By  Dp..  Irvine,  the  Scottish  Captain, 
part  x. 

lourse,  I  am  here  talk¬ 
ing  of  club  players 
who  are  not  at  a  uni¬ 
versity.  A  university 
team  should  be  as  well 
together  and  as  hard 
as  a  school  team,  for 
it  has  the  same  ad¬ 
vantages  of  esprit  de 
corps  and  chances  of 
playing  together. 
Another  style  of  club 
has  also  those  same 
advantages  in  a  mo¬ 
dified  degree — I  mean  a  club  composed  of  the 
old  pupils  of  a  good  school.  These  have  this 
advantage — that  they  have  always  their  school 
ground  and  their  sehoolboys  to  fall  back  upon, 
to  go  and  have  a  game  with  them  whenever 
they  have  leisure  and  feel  inclined. 

Nor  do  I  include  that  style  of  club  player 
which,  I  am  glad  to  say,  is  unknown  in  Rugby 
circles,  though  quite  the  thing  under  the  rival 
code,  what  I  may  call  the  amateur-professional 
playei- — who  has  something  of  a  calling,  but 
who  finds  that  he  is  no  loser  in  money,  but  a 
gainer,  by  giving  up  a  very  considerable  pro¬ 
portion  of  his  time  to  practising  the  game 
through  the  week  to  the  neglect  of  that  calling, 
and  gives  up  not  a  day,  but  days  on  end,  to  his 
pursuit,  his  team  rather  suggesting  the  analogy 
of  a  star  theatrical  company,  or  Hengler’s  Circus, 
than  a  body  of  gentlemen-amateurs — call  them 
what  you  will — uniting  to  pursue  a  favourite 
and  grand  sport,  and  to  propagate  it  purely  for 
the  pleasure  of  playing  it,  and  the  bodily  and 
moral  good  it  does  to  those  playing  it. 

Let  us  suppose,  then,  that  we  have  a  team  in 
good  practice.  How  should  that  team  be  com¬ 
posed  ?  and  how  should  it  play  ?  I  believe  I 
have  given  pretty  nearly  a  full  answer  to  that 
question  in  the  foregoing  account  of  a  Rugby 
match.  It  would  be  so  dry  as  to  be  unreadable 
and  unrememberable  were  I  to  attempt  to  lay 
down,  step  by  step,  rules  for  playing  ;  and  I 
shall  not  attempt  it,  but  I  may  give  some 
general  hints. 

First,  as  to  the  composition  of  the  team.  It 
is  now  an  accepted  first  principle  of  Rugby  foot¬ 
ball  that  fifteen  is  the  best  number.  It  used 
to  be  twenty,  but  that  was  too  many.  In  some 
of  the  great  schools,  at  big-side  it  seemed  to  go 
on  the  principle  of  “  the  more  the  merrier,”  and 
motley  mobs  of  fifty  or  sixty  might  be  seen 
looking  for  the  ball  among  the  forest  of  legs, 
and  with  difficulty  finding  it. 

There  should  be  five  or  six  men  behind  the 
scrimmage,  according  to  circumstances.  As  a 
rale,  five  is  the  best  number,  and  these  are 
always  arranged  as  described  in  the  match — two 
half-backs,  and  either  one  three-quarter-back 
and  two  backs,  or  two  three-quarter-backs  and 
one  back.  And  which  of  these  two  arrangements 
you  adopt  depends  very  much  upon  the  material 
you  have  at  your  disposal.  1  can  only  say  that 
if  a  three-quarter-back  does  play  all  alone,  with 
two  backs  behind  him,  he  must  be  a  rare  good 
’un — such  a  one  as  our  friend  Nimbletoe. 

Playing  against  awjnd,  you  usually  strengthen 
your  backs  by  adding  a  sixth,  who  makes  either 
a  second  three-quarter-back  or  full-back,  accord¬ 
ing  as  yon  are  already  arranged.  If  you  are 
playing  rather  a  defensive  game,  and  are  opposed 
by  fast  forwards,  and  are  able  to  hold  your 
opposing  forwards  in  the  scrimmage,  but  not 


up  to  them  in  the  loose  play,  I  advise  you  to 
play  six  behind.  If  you  are  playing  a  winning 
game,  and  pressing  your  opponents,  and  have- 
plenty  of  good  men  forward  to  hold  the  enemy  in 
check,  play  six  behind.  It  gives  you  one  more 
chance  of  a  dropped  goal,  and  one  more  back  for 
the  forwards  to  throw  back  to.  If  your  oppo¬ 
nents  are  playing  six  behind,  then  you  should  do 
so  too,  unless  your  five  are  very  good  indeed,  in 
which  case  you  gain  more  by  having  the  odd 
man  forward  than  by  putting  him  back  when 
your  five  backs  are  as  good  as  their  six  already. 

Take  this  general  rule  :  it  is  an  immense  ad¬ 
vantage  to  have  one  extra  forward,  but  you  must 
only  indulge  in  this  luxury  when  you  feel  that 
your  five  backs  are  quite  safe.  Consider  that 
an  extra  forward  means,  say,  twelve  stone  more 
weight  in  a  maul,  a  lot  more  charging  power 
in  a  loose  scrimmage,  another  pair  of  hands  to 
throw  to  out  of  touch,  and  to  chuck  to  the  backs 
near  the  others’  goal  ;  and  you  will  see  at  once 
the  advantage  of  him. 

But  though  you  play  only  five  behind,  always- 
try  to  have  one  or  two  spare  ones  among  the 
forwards  ;  and  here  is  the  advantage  of  forwards 
being  good  drop-kicks.  If  a  back  gets  hurt, 
and  he  is  only  one  of  five,  and  you  have  no  for¬ 
ward  to  take  his  place,  where  are  you  ?  Up  a 
tree,  with  the  bear  below  waiting  for  you.  As 
to  weight  of  backs,  by  all  means  have  them  as 
heavy  as  you  can.  It  is  a  question  of  physics  : 
a  moving  body  of  twelve  stone,  travelling  at 
eight  yards  a  second,  takes  a  deal  more  stopping, 
and  will  stop  a  heavier  opposing  body,  than  a 
moving  body  of  ten  stone  travelling  at  the  same 
pace.  Therefore,  try  to  secure  the  twelve-stone 
back  if  possible.  Especially  would  I  insist  on 
this  in  the  case  of  half-backs,  who  are  habitually 
far  too  light  and  small.  The  same  rule  as  to- 
the  advantage  of  weight  applies  to  forwards. 
But  don’t  let  this  discourage  light  men  and 
boys  into  thinking  that  they  are  too  light  ever- 
to  be  first-rate  players.  Weight  is  a  thing  of 
stones  and  pounds,  but  pluck,  head,  persever¬ 
ance,  condition  are  not,  and  without  these 
weight,  strength,  and  even  pace  won’t  prevail 
against  light  weight  with  those  qualities. 

I  would  give  some  general  rules  to  players 
before  a  match.  1.  Have  a  good  captain,  and 
obey  him.  2.  Accept  the  decisions  of  umpires 
and  referee.  There  is  nothing  more  common, 
than  to  see,  in  the  case  of  a  disputed  point,  a 
squabbling,  shouting  crowd  round  those  officials, 
just  as  if  the  umpires  and  referee  were  not  ap¬ 
pointed  solely  to  do  away  with  any  excuse  for 
this  wrangling,  and  there  is  nothing  which 
more  stamps  a  team  as  “bad  form”  than  the  pre¬ 
valence  of  this.  3.  Keep  your  tempers.  Don’t 
play  as  if  your  whole  welfare,  temporal  and. 
spiritual,  hung  on  your  winning  your  match. 
It  is  only  a  game,  and  both  sides  can’t  win  ; 
and  remember  that  another  club — nay,  another 
nation — may  exist  which,  once  inferior,  has 
become  as  good  as  you  are.  4.  Don’t  bet ;  and 
always  play  to  win.  That  is  an  advice  which  I 
believe  is  superfluous.  Let  us  hope  it  may 
always  continue  to  be  superfluous.  5.  Don’t  let 
regardj  for  friends  in  the  crowd  override  your 
attention  to  what  you  are  about.  That  is  a  very 
common  fault  of  players,  especially  young  ones. 
They  think  more  of  how  their  play  is  impress¬ 
ing  their  friends  than  their  enemies  ;  and,  as  a 
rule,  those  who  indulge  in  that  sort  of  selfish¬ 
ness  succeed  in  impressing  neither  —  at  all 
events,  in  the  way  in  which  they  would  like  to 
impress  them.  In  football,  as  in  marching  past, 
the  word  should  be  “  Eyes  front !  ” 

In  next  paper  we  shall  have  some  more  par¬ 
ticular  hints  to  give  to  players  as  to  specific 
points  in  their  play. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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OPTICAL  TOY  SPORTS. 

Described  by  Dr.  Scofferx. 


he  reader 
will  re¬ 
member 
that  in 
my  last 
gossip 
on  this 
su  b j  e  c  t 
certain 
experi- 
ments 
were  de¬ 
scribed 
wh  i  c  h 
for  their 
execu¬ 
tion 
needed 
3ome  de¬ 
vice  for 

accomplishing  circular 
motion.  I  left  the  choice 
of  the  device  pretty 
much  to  yourselves,  not 
doubting  your  ability  to 
accomplish  it.  You 
will  bear  in  mind  that  the  circular  motion 
already  described  has  been  vertical  or  upright ; 
you  viewed  your  object  as  you  would  the  face 
of  a  clock.  I  wonder  if  it  occurred  to  any  of 
you  that  that  very  common  plaything — a  top 
— would  give  excellent  circular  motion  ?  Evi¬ 
dently  it  would  do  so  ;  only,  using  a  top,  you 
■must  be  content  to  operate  in  a  horizontal  plane 
— to  look  down  on  your  object  instead  of  looking 
face  to  face  at  it.  Let  me  now  inform  you  that 
tops,  like  many  other  playthings,  have  been 
laid  hold  of  by  grave  philosophers  to  do  philo¬ 
sophic  work.  “Like  many  other  playthings,” 
was  my  remark.  Need  you  be  reminded  of 
Benjamin  FrankJm  and  his  kite  ? 

The  ordinary  pegtops  used  by  juveniles  can 
be  made  to  do  some  honest  work  in  aid  of  opti¬ 
cal  illustration.  Ordinary  pegtops,  however,  are 
not  very  well  adapted  to  this  purpose.  "VVhat 
the  optical  experimenter  requires  is,  in  the  first 
place,  a  top  of  general  flat  contour,  moro  like 
the  shape  of  a  dinner-plate,  so  that  devices  may 
be  dropped  down  upon  it,  and  there  remain.  In 
the  second  place  the  experimenter  would,  for 
performance  of  some  experiments,  at  least,  have 
to  devise  a  means  of  more  rapid  rotation  than 
ever  can  be  imparted  to  mere  playground  tops. 
However,  good  optical  handiwork  has  been  done 
by  the  sort  of  top  represented  on  this  page.  1 1  was 
the  device,  I  believe,  of  the  German  Professor 
Helmholtz,  and  is,  as  you  see,  simplicity  itself. 


The  Helmholtz  Top  is  set  rotating  by  a  simple 
twirling  motion.  Our  picture  represents  it  on 
the  scale  of  about  one-third  actual  size.  Its 
disc  is  of  metal.  Brass  is  very  good,  but  an 
alloy  of  zinc  and  lead  is  better.  It  presents  the 
additional  advantage,  too,  of  home  manufacture. 
Any  boy  can  melt  zinc  and  lead  together  in  an 
iron  ladle  over  an  ordinary  fire,  but  he  could 
mot  in  this  way  melt  brass.  The  mould  for 
shaping  the  molten  alloy  may  be  fashioned  in 
hard-rammed  sand,  or,  what  is  still  easier,  a 
round  paper  box.  A  collar-box,  or  a  French 
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bon-bon  box,  may  be  taken,  covered  with  a  thin 
coating  of  clay,  water,  and  chopped  hair  on  the 
inside,  dried  gradually  but  thoroughly,  and  then 
used  as  the  mould.  If  you  only  dry  the  clay 
2>artially,  an  explosion  is  sure  to  happen  when 
you  pour  in  the  molten  metal.  As  to  the  spill 
by  which  twirling  is  effected,  nothing  is  better 
than  a  proper  length  of  carpet  rod.  The  under, 
or  pointed  spill,  upon  which  the  top  has  to 
rotate,  must  be  of  soft,  untempered  steel.  The 
making  of  it  is  beyond  a  boy’s  competence.  A 
handy  locksmith  would  be,  next  to  a  professed 
engineer,  the  best  sort  of  man  you  could  employ. 


a  top  that  can  be  made  to  rotate  no  fewer  than 
sixty  turns  in  the  second,  and  to  remain  spin¬ 
ning  for  at  least  three  quarters  of  an  hour. 

An  improvement  on  the  preceding  top,  or, 
more  correctly  speaking,  a  development  of  it,  is 
here  represented.  Humming-tops  are  considered, 
I  believe,  not  so  manly  as  pegtops — perhaps 
because  girls  sometimes  use  them.  Most  boys, 
still,  I  take  for  granted,  know  about  humming- 
tops  enough  to  make  description  needless.  Here 
is  a  humming-top  which  neither  hums  nor  has 
the  shape  of  a  humming-top.  However,  you 
must  know  what  I  mean. 


Take  care  that  he.  fixes  the  turning  spill  at  the 
exact  centre  of  your  disc,  also  that  it  does  not 
slant.  You  also  must  have  taken  similar  care 
that  your  turning-spill  complies  with  the  same 
conditions.  Hitting  the  exact  centre,  and  cast¬ 
ing  in  the  turning-spill  exactly  upright,  are  not 
matters  quite  so  easy  to  accomplish  as  might  at 
first  seem.  Some  boys  will  succeed,  but  more, 
will  fail,  ultimately  having  recourse  to  a  skilled 
workman.  When  this  happens,  the  twirling  and 
the  spinning  spill  may,  indeed  ougld  to,  be  in 
one,  and  the  one  should  be  of  untempered  steel 
th  roughout. 

Such  a  top  as  that  described  cannot  be  made 
to  rotate  more  quickly  than  six  turns  in  a 


second.  That  is  not  considered  to  be  velocity 
great  enough  for  the  performance  of  some  scien¬ 
tific  experiments.  Three  or  four  minutes  is 
about  the  maximum  duration  of  spin  this  sort 
of  top  is  capable  of.  I  shall  presently  describe 


In  one  particular,  however,  this  humming-top 
that  does  not  hum,  needs  description.  Observe 
the  diagram  which  next  follows.  The  twirling- 
spill  is  unscrewed  just  to  show  you  that  when 
screwed  up  tight  against  a  cardboard  disc  with 
central  perforation  it  necessarily  jams  the  disc 
against  the  upper  surface  of  the  top,  and  thus 
prevents  any  shifting  of  the  disc  during  the 
experiment.  This  is  an  important  matter  to  be 
heeded  in  some  lines  of  optical  investigation. 

Now  for  the  marvellous  top  that  I  just  now 
wrote  about — the  top  that  can  execute  sixty 
turns  in  a  second  of  time,  and  keep  spinning  for 
three  quarters  of  an  hour.  On  p.  229  is  a  picture  of 
that  wonderful  top,  and  also  what  Jonathan 
would  call  “its  fix¬ 
ings.”  As  for  the 
top,  it  is  a  simple 
thing  enough.  A 
boy  eould  make  it 
for  himself,  but  he 
could  not  make  the 
fixings.  These  con¬ 
sist  of  a  strong 
clamp  for  attach¬ 
ment  to  a  table,  as 
our  artist’s  picture 
illustiates,  and  two  steel  blades,  each 
notched  towards  its  end,  the  notches  cor¬ 
responding  to  the  size  of  the  twirling-spill. 
You  will  observe  that  the  two  notches  are 
on  the  corresponding  sides  of  the  two  blades. 

The  lower  blade  is  not  close  down  in  con¬ 
tact  with  the  table,  as  might  seem  on  mere 
casual  inspection  of  the  diagram,  but  suffi¬ 
ciently  removed  from  it  to  leave  a  space  of 
dimensions  alloying  a  dinner  plate  to  be 
thrust  underneath,  and  upon  which  plate  the 
top  is  set  upright  on  its  spinning  spill. 
What  follows  is  simple.  The  top  being 
engaged  by  its  twirling-spill  in  the  two 
notches,  and  rotation  imparted  by  a  string, 
as  in  the  humming-top,  the  plate  is  removed, 
and  taken  to  any  place  the  operator  chooses. 
This  top  should  not  be  less  than  five  pounds 
in  weight,  and  in  diameter  should  be  from 
three  inches  and  a  half  to  four  inches. 
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Having  made  our  tops,  the  question  is  what 
we  can  do  with  them  ?  We  can  apply  them  to 
all  the  purposes  for  which  circular  motion  is 
needed  to  illustrate  optical  phenomena,  but 


is  like  those  we  have  been  describing  ;  but,  in 
addition  to  the  disc,  it  is  seen  to  carry  another 
some  way  up  the  twirling-stem,  and  this  second 
disc  has  pattern  perforations.  You  will  observe 
that  this  second  disc 
has  a  string  attached 
to  its  circumference,  ap¬ 
parently  for  accom¬ 
plishment  of  no  end 
whatever.  An  end,  an 
important  end,  however, 
it  does  achieve— the  fol¬ 
lowing  :  The  trailing 
thread  imposes  resis¬ 
tance,  and  retards  the 
velocity  of  rotation  ;  this 
it  effects  too  irregularly 
by  fits  and  starts.  Look¬ 
ing  down  on  such  a  top 
in  motion  the  observer 
sees  through  the  card 
perforations  the  under¬ 
lying  pattern  under  a 
succession  of  endless 


they  are  more  especially  useful  to  demonstrate 
the  truth  of  Newton’s  theory  of  colour.  Sir 
Isaac  Newton,  you  will  perhaps  remember,  was 
the  first  to  pass  a  ray  of  white  light  through  a 
triangular  glass  prism,  and  thus  evolve  colour  ; 
his  explanation  being  that  white  light  was  a 
compound  resulting  from  mixture  of  the  colours 
into  which  the  prism  res«lved  it.  This  expla¬ 
nation  is  now  universally  accepted,  only  with 
the  variation  that  instead  of  seven  colours  which 
Newton  imagined  to  be  primitive,  namely, 

Red, 

Orange, 

Yellow, 

Green, 

Blue, 

Indigo, 

Violet, 

three  primitive  colours  are  only  now  recognised, 
namely, 

Red, 

Yellow, 

Blue. 

Transmission  of  a  ray  of  white  light  through  a 
glass  prism  cannot  alone  effect  resolution  into 
the  above-mentioned  three  primitive  colours. 
To  complete  the  demonstration  it  is  necessary  to 
use  absorptive  media. 

Now,  it  follows  that  if  the  Newtonian  hypo¬ 
thesis  be  correct,  we  should  be  able  to  make  up 
white  light  by  mixing  the  necessary  proportions 
of  primitive  colour  ;  and,  knowing  as  we  do  the 
persistence  of  luminous  impressions,  a  rapidly 
revolving  disc  painted  in  due  surface  propor¬ 
tions  with  the  three  coloured  pigments  should 
appear  white  to  the  eye.  Rotatory  experiments 
demonstrate  this  to  be  so — demonstrate,  that  is 
to  say,  the  case  fully  enough  to  prove  the  cor¬ 
rectness  of  Newton’s  theory.  Light  absolutely 
white  cannot  be  got  this  way,  because  nature  does 
not  furnish  absolutely  pure  coloured  pigments. 
Grey  closely  approaching  white  can  be  got  this 
way,  but  art  can  go  no  farther  on  this  line  of 
demonstration.  If,  following  another  mode  of 
working,  we  collect  all  the  colours  into  which  a 
prism  has  separated  white  light,  and  by  means 
of  a  suitable  arrangement  bring  them  together 
in  a  focus,  then  the  tint  (if  we  may  call  it  a  tint) 
of  that  focus  is  white. 


I  must  show  you  before  conclusion  one  other 
optical  top  which  is  capable  of  evolving  some 
pretty  effects.  Here  you  see  it.  The  top  itself 


curious  variations. 
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OR, 

THE  BURNING  ISLAND 

CHAPTER  III. 
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Salem  ;  and  he  was  soon  about  to  plurrge 
into  the  depths  of  the  virgin  forest, 
which  for  several  reasons  ought  to  have 
a  special  description  ;  in  the  first  placo 
that  some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the 
sufferings  of  this  man,  when  we  know 
the  obstacles  he  had  to  surmount ;  and  also 
because  these  immense  forests,  which 
stretch  from  the  Andes  to  the  Atlantic,  a 
space  of  twelve  hundred  leagues,  have 
hardly  been  described  except  by  some 
poetical  dreamers  who  have  drawn  upon 
their  imagination  for  the  greater  part  of 
their  facts. 

The  real  virgin  forest  seen  from  the 
Amazon  produces  on  the  traveller  the  exact 
effect  of  a  green  wall ;  to  penetrate  it 
would  seem  to  be  as  easy  as  to  bury  one¬ 
self  in  the  perpendicular  side  of  a  granite 
mountain.  The  axe,  in  spite  of  what  may 
have  been  said  to  the  contrary,  is  practi¬ 
cal!  y  powerless  to  clear  a  path  through  the 
greenwood.  There  is  a  plan  indeed  by 
which  a  road  may  be  made,  and  that  is  by 
fire  ;  but  this  is  a  very  dangerous  plan, 
even  when  practicable. 

If  under  the  guidance  of  an  Indian  you 
can  penetrate  one  of  the  forest  paths,  the 
sight  presented  to  your  eye  is  in  the  highest 
degree  sublime :  you  look  upon  enor¬ 
mous  trees,  tropical  bindweed  closely  inter¬ 
woven,  unknown  flowers,  sweet- smelling 
shrubs,  grass  eight  feet  high,  thickets  of 
bramble,  and  immense  cactuses.  In  the  | 


midst  of  all  this  you  perceive  that  there 
exists  a  world  of  strange  creatures,  for 
every  plant  whose  stalk  is  moving,  every 
climber  that  is  being  bent  down,  every  leaf 
that  stirs,  every  crackling  sound  that 
makes  itself  heard — in  a  word,  every  m«ve- 
ment  is  produced  by  some  living  being, 
charming  or  hideous,  inoffensive  or  deadly  ; 
whether  it  be  reptile,  saurian,  overgrown 
toad,  bird,  quadruped,  or  all  tbe  inter¬ 
mediate  species,  the  very  sight  of  which 
is  often  enough  to  make  one  shudder.  But 
this  spectacle,  grand  and  seductive  as  it  is, 
can  only  be  found  on  the  borders  of  the 
virgin  forest  after  walking  for  an  hour  at 
most  along  the  chiefly  frequented  paths. 
For  if  necessity  or  chance  leads  you  farther 
on  all  this  is  changed.  The  branches  be¬ 
come  so  thick  that  you  cannot  pass  them 
without  having  both  face  and  hands  ter¬ 
ribly  tom  by  the  brambles,  which  grow  to 
an  incredible  size.  It  is  true  you  are 
walking  still  in  a  path,  but  it  is  one  along 
which  only  a  tiger  or  an  Indian  could 
crawl.  The  trunks  of  trees  are  continually 
piled  up  across  the  track  to  a  considerable 
height,  and  between  each  trunk  grows  a 
good-sized  bush. 

By  degrees  the  thickness  of  the  wood 
assumes  a  terrible  aspect.  The  “  impene¬ 
trable  horror”  of  Virgil  becomes  an 
absolute  truth  ;  it  is  no  longer  the  inter¬ 
lacing  of  climbing  plants,  and  of  shrubs 
clinging  or  thorny — it  has  become  a  web  of 
incredible  density,  of  which  giant  trees 
form  the  woof. 

Life  in  the  interior  of  the  forest  has  now 
become  a  sort  of  low  and  incessant  growl. 
To  the  right,  to  the  left,  before  you,  under 
your  feet,  above  your  head,  everything  is 
moving,  leaping,  singing,  hissing,  roaring. 
All  lives,  and  all  kills.  Ah  !  if  one  could 
only  look  down  on  all  this  from  a  safe  place 
what  a  wondrous  spectacle  it  would  be  I 
Myriads  erf  birds  of  every  size  and  every 
hue  perch  on  the  branches  and  cry  out  to 
each  other ;  there  are  cardinal  birds, 
screaming  parrots,  and  a  thousand  others, 
while  a  whole  army  ef  apes  has  taken  pos¬ 
session  of  five  or  six  cocoa-nut  trees — that 
is,  all  except  the  one  whom  a  jaguar  has 
just  stretched  dead  with  a  stroke  of  his- 
paw. 

All  along  the  trees,  like  living  parasitical1 
plants,  glide  in  silence  reptiles  of  every  pos¬ 
sible  size,  and  a  ray  of  the  sun  has  found.1 
its  way  through  the  foliage  to  the  ground, 
which  glitters  strangely  beneath  it.  In 
fact  it  is  not  the  ground  which  is  so  bril¬ 
liant,  it  is  water,  running  water,  for  beneath 
this  scaffolding  of  trees,  living,  upright, 
bent  down,  twisted,  dead,  one  can  see  that  a 
stream  is  ever  flowing,  and  all  the  more 
plainly  perhaps  because  of  the  enormous- 
jaws  of  a  crocodile  which  has  just  come  to> 
the  surface. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  Alfonso,  as 
soon  as  he  was  thoroughly  awake,  took  in 
all  the  horror  of  the  situation.  He  had  at 
least  ten  leagues  to  make  under  these  con¬ 
ditions,  and  he  could  not  count  on  doing 
them  under  four  days  at  least,  for  in  order 
to  advance  safely  through  this  wall  he  was 
obliged  to  examine  carefully  every  object 
on  which  he  was  going  to  place  his  foot ; 
and  he  could  not  pass  a  tree  without  hav¬ 
ing  first  assured  himself  that  there  was  no- 
enemy  lurking  behind  him,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  Indians,  who  had  not  yet  lost  their 
taste  for  human  flesh.  And  he  must  eat 
too.  What  ?  Fruits  P  They  were  not  easily 
met  with,  and  he  might  possibly  make  a 
mistake  and  eat  some  poisonous  ones. 
Fortunately  for  him  he  found  some  birds- 
nests,  and  ate  the  eggs  in  them.  On  hig; 
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hammock  of  bindweed  be  found  a  dozen 
parrots’  nests.  He  made  quite  a  fea«t,  and 
washed  it  down  with  two  or  three  mouth¬ 
fuls  of  brandy,  for  he  had  brought  his 
gourd  with  him.  Still  he  was  not  altoge¬ 
ther  rested  from  his  fatigue,  and  under¬ 
standing  that  if  he  wished  really  to  effect 
his  escape  he  must  have  more  strength 
than  he  possessed  at  present,  he  determined 
to  pass  the  night  upon,,  his  bed  of  flowers. 
He  had  a  good  resting-place  there,  plenty 
of  eggs,  and  he  was  far  enough  from  Salem 
to  have  no  cause  for  fear ;  his  notion  then 
was  one  that  even  a  philosopher  could  find 
no  fault  with.  He  employed  the  rest  of 
the  day  in  examining  his  surroundings, 
and  he  found  that  in  case  he  should  be 
suddenly  obliged  to  take  flight  there 
was  a  passage  by  which,  with  some  extra 
climbing,  he  could  make  a  quarter  of  a 
league  in  half  an  hour. 

The  next  morning  Alfonso  was  awak¬ 
ened  by  the  discharge  of  a  gun.  He 
jumped  up  scarcely  knowing  what  he  was 
about ;  but  reflection  comes  very  quickly 
to  a  man  whose  life  is  in  peril.  With  in¬ 
finite  care,  and  without  causing  the  slight¬ 
est  oscillation  in  his  bindweed  hammock, 
he  endeavoured  to  turn  round  so  as  to  see 
whence  the  sound  came.  A  savage  could  not 
have  made  this  movement  better ;  it  was 
done  in  a  minute.  Then,  keeping  himself 
well  out  of  sight,  slowly,  gently,  with  a 
thousand  precautions,  he  separated  two  or 
three  of  the  stems,  and  saw,  some  twenty 
yards  below  him,  the  half-caste  looking 
round  attentively  on  all  sides,  and  lending 
his  ear  to  the  slightest  sound,  whilst  the 
smoke  of  his  gun  mounted  lazily  up  in  the 
air. 

Alfonso  did  not  move.  Then  the  Argen¬ 
tine  carefully  examined  the  ground  of  the 
track,  and  seemed  to  reflect  for  a  moment. 
He  looked  on  the  side  where  the  bindweed 
was,  but  guessed  nothing. 

It  was  not  difficult  to  understand  what 
had  taken  place.  The  lieutenant-governor 
of  Salem  was  wrong  in  thinking  that 
Bac;as  was  beyond  reach  of  capture,  and 
that  he  might  safely  have  offered  a  reward 
of  a  hundred  thousand  douros.  When  he 
named  twenty  douros  the  eye  of  the  half- 
caste  assumed  a  look  of  cruel  greed,  and 


he  said  to  himself,  “  They  shall  be  mine  to¬ 
morrow.”  No  doubt  he  felt  that  he  was 
acting  a  part,  for  he  only  asked  for  four 
men.  to  accompany  him,  averring  that  he 
would  not  return  without  the  prisoner. 

Don  Luis  Vagaert  was  on  the  point  of 
refusing  his  request,  but  he  did  not  wish  to 
appear  to  hinder  the  due  action  of  justice, 
and  moreover  he  still  had  the  hope  that 
Ba9as  would  be  beyond  the  reach  of  cap¬ 
ture.  So  he  granted  the  four  men  to  his 
sergeant,  and  went  off  himself  with  the 
rest  of  his  troop  in  another  direction.  The 
half-caste,  for  his  part,  set  out  to  explore 
the  paths  which  led  to  the  east  of  the 
forest,  knowing  well  by  experience  that  an 
intelligent  man  must  think  of  flying  to¬ 
wards  the  sea.  After  an  hour’s  research 
he  found  traces  freshly  made,  the  grass 
trodden  down,  small  branches  broken,  and 
here  and  there  a  bush  the  foliage  of  which 
had  been  displaced.  This  was  enough  for 
him  ;  indeed  it  was  more  than  enough  for 
this  man,  who  had  the  instincts  of  an  exe¬ 
cutioner.  He  led  his  four  soldiers  along  the 
road  that  Alfonso  had  taken,  but  fortu¬ 
nately  night  set  in  and  they  were  obliged 
to  make  their  camp. 

Before  sunrise  the  half-caste  set  off  alone 
in  the  direction  indicated  by  the  traces, 
which  became  more  and  more  visible,  see¬ 
ing  that  as  the  forest  became  more  dense 
Alfonso,  in  order  to  make  a  passage  for 
himself,  had  been  obliged  to  break  more 
shrubs  and  to  beat  down  more  of  the  high 
grass.  Carried  away  by  his  ardour,  the 
sergeant  was  far  in  advance  of  his  men, 
and  reached  the  spot  where  Alfonso  had 
stopped. 

Ah  !  if  he  had  only  known  that  the  prey 
he  was  seeking  was  lying  asleep  twenty 
yards  over  his  head  !  But  the  fugitive,  in 
order  to  reach  his  hammock,  had  made  a 
circuit  of  eighty  to  a  hundred  yards  over 
the  trunks  of  fallen  trees,  on  the  bark  of 
which  he  naturally  left  no  traces  ;  so  that 
the  half-caste  was  stopped  like  a  dog  who 
has  lost  the  scent,  smelling,  listening,  look¬ 
ing,  feeling  sure  that  he  whom  he  was 
seeking  must  be  crouched  somewhere  near. 
Too  well  used  to  the  virgin  forest,  and  to 
the  stratagems  of  the  hunters,  to  give  him¬ 
self  the  trouble  to  look  for  Alfonso’s  retreat, 


which  might  be  anywhere,  the  sergeant 
thought  his  best  plan  would  be  to  fire  in 
the  air,  saying  to  himself  that  Ba.'jas,  even 
if  he  were  a  couple  of  hundred  paces  away, 
would  fancy  the  gun  was  fired  close  to 
him,  on  account  of  the  extraordinary  echo 
which  exists  in  the  woods. 

His  reasoning  was  perfectly  good,  espe¬ 
cially  as  the  fugitive,  still  asleep,  woke  up 
with  a  start,  and  might  in  the  first  moment 
of  fright  commit  the  imprudence  of  show¬ 
ing  himself.  But  Ba£as  had  understood 
the  artful  scheme  of  his  wily  pursuer,  and 
remained  motionless.  Still  he  must  do 
something.  The  half-caste  could  hardly 
be  alone,  and  if  his  troop  were  to  follow 
him  it  would  not  be  two,  but  ten,  perhaps 
twenty  enemies,  that  he  would  have  to 
fight ;  for  Alfonso  did  not  know  that  the 
whole  garrison  of  Salem  were  not  upon  his 
track. 

He  turned  all  this  over  in  his  mind' 
whilst  he  was  watching  the  Argentine, 
who  seemed  to  have  given  up  all  hope  of 
finding  him,  for  he  was  leaning  against  the 
trunk  of  a  tree,  and  seemed  on  the  point  of 
loading  his  gun  again.  This  was  like  a 
ray  of  light  to  the  fugitive.  He  too  had  a 
charge  in  the  gun  with  which  he  had 
mounted  guard  a  minute  before  his  escape, 
and  the  half-caste,  if  he  lost  any  time, 
would  never  be  able  to  hit  him.  Taking 
then  every  precaution,  placing  his  gun  in 
his  shoulder  belt,  Alfonso  hung  on  to  a 
strong  branch,  the  leaves  of  which  over¬ 
shadowed  his  bed,  and  then  with  the 
agility  of  a  monkey  he  swung  himself 
from  bough  to  bough  till  he  reached  the 
passage  which  he  had  explored  the  evening 
before. 

We  may  be  sure  that  all  this  was  not  ac¬ 
complished  without  the  silence  of  the 
woods  being  broken,  even  though  it  was 
ever  so  little.  The  ear  of  the  half-caste 
detected  a  slight  sound  among  the  foliage, 
so  he  looked  up  before  loading  his  gun, 
and  glanced  eagerly  at  the  side  whence  the 
sound  had  come.  He  there  distinctly  saw 
AMonso  pass  from  one  tree  to  the  other, 
and  then  disappear  behind  a  sort  of  natu¬ 
ral  palisade  formed  by  enormous  bushes 
with  gigantic  thorns. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. — GOING  UP  A  TREE  AND  LOOKING  DOWN  ONE. 


HEN  they  went 
upstairs  for  the 
!  night,  Lawrence, 
1  who  had  not  had 
an  opportunity  of 
speaking  to  Ted 
before,  called  him 
into  his  bedroom, 
and  told  him  of 
the  mysterious 
communication 
which  Tom  had 
made. 

“  Down  a  tree  ! 
Now  what  could 
he  mean  by  that  ? 
And  how  could 
anything  be  down  a  tree  ?  And  the  little 
beggar  looked  very  much  in  earnest,  and 
as  if  he  was  half  afraid  of  telling  me,  so  I 
believe  he  meant  what  he  said.  But  what 
does  he  mean  by  it  ?” 

65  Let’s  see ;  where  were  he  and  the  other 


fellow  hiding  when  they  were  found,  and 
you  fired  that  shot  so  nicely  into  James  ?” 
asked  Ted.  “  Wasn’t  that  at  the  foot  of  a 
tree  ?” 

I  “Yes;  they  were  crouching  amongst 
|  some  bushes  that  grew  round  the  first 
great  walnut  on  the  grass  by  the  pond.  I 
I  remember  it  now  ;  and  Bob  told  me  that 
;  the  reason  the  other  fellow  was  hiding  with 
him  was  because  when  he  found  the  youDg 
|  one  had  hurt  his  foot,  he  said  he  would 
stay  with  him,  and  carry  him  oft"  when  the 
hunt  was  over.  I  thought  at  the  time  it 
was  too  good  to  be  true,  and  I  expect, 
while  they  were  hiding  there,  the  big  fel¬ 
low  was  stowing  the  bag  away,  meaning 
]  to  come  some  night  and  fetch  it.  But  I 
never  noticed  that  the  tree  was  hollow,  and 
why  couldn’t  he  have  run  away  at  once 
with  the  bag  and  left  the  boy  behind  ?” 

“  Well,  you  see,  they  might  be  afraid  of 
Tom  telling  tales.  I  expect  he  knows  a 
good  deal  if  we  could  only  get  it  out  of 


him.  And  as  he  wouldn’t  know  that  the 
;  bag  had  anything  of  much  value  in  it,  and 
the  bag  and  the  boy  together,  perhaps, 
would  have  been  too  much  of  a  load,  I 
expect  he  put  the  bag  in  the  first  hiding- 
place  near.  We’d  better  go  and  look  at 
the  tree  to-morrow,  and  go  to  bed  now.” 

Ted  walked  away  to  his  own  room,  and 
was  soon  asleep.  Not  so  Lawrence.  He 
could  think  of  nothing  but  the  glorious 
possibilities  of  coming  out  in  a  new  cha¬ 
racter  before  his  uncle’s  astonished  eyes, 
saving  his  papers,  enhancing  the  value  of 
his  property,  and  showing  him  that  after 
all  there  ivas  something  in  the  nephew 
whom  of  late  he  had  seemed  so  little  to 
appreciate.  “  He  thinks  a  deal  of  that 
fellow  Bob,  though  he’s  such  a  duffer,  and 
has  such  a  liking  for  low  company.  I  be¬ 
lieve  uncle  thinks  the  better  of  him  for 
that.  I  should  like  to  see  Bob  get  him 
back  his  papers  !  ” 

Lawrence  fell  asleep  at  last,  but  woke 
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late  in  the  morning — too  late  to  do  as  he 
had  intended,  make  an  examination  of  the 
walnut-tree.  School  began  that  day,  and 
on  the  next  Ted  was  to  return  home,  his 
family  having  come  back  from  the  seaside 
with  a  clean  bill  of  health.  However, 
the  evening  would  do  very  nicely.  Mr. 
Hartley  was  going  out  to  dinner  at  Mr. 
Sampson’s— the  neighbour  whose  garden  I 
have  Spoken  of  as  joining  his.  The  two 
houses  were  a  little  distance  apart,  but 
each  garden  ran  out  behind  several  inter¬ 
vening  smaller  ones,  and  so  they  met. 
Ted’s  father  would  be  at  Mr.  Sampson’s, 
and  a  few  other  gentlemen,  so  they  were 
likely  to  be  quiet  and  undisturbed. 

“Bob  will  stick  to  his  lessons,”  said 
Lawrence  to  Ted;  “but  who’s  going  in 
for  lessons  with  such  a  chance  as  this  before 
them  !  ” 

Ted  was  never  too  anxious  about  his 
lessons,  and  as  it  was  quite  the  beginning 
of  the  term  he  felt  inclined  to  take  them 
easily. 

“All  right;  I’ll  come  out  with  you  as 
soon  as  tea  is  over,”  he  said  ;  and  accord¬ 
ingly,  after  a  meal  which  Lawrence  dis¬ 
patched  with  unusual  promptitude,  out 
they  went,  leaving  Robert  hard  at  work  at 
his  lessons. 

“This  is  where  they  were  hiding,”  said 
Lawrence,  when  they  came  to  the  walnut- 
tree.  “  You  see,  there  are  some  brambles 
here  growing  amongst  the  roots.  Uncle 
tikes  a  little  bit  of  wildness,  as  he  calls  it, 
and  he’s  got  it  here.” 

The  tree  in  question  was  a  very  fine  one, 
with  apparently  no  sign  of  decay  about  it. 
The  trunk  was  thick,  the  branches  spread 
out  grandly,  and  the  roots  below  spread 
•out  as  far  and  wide  ;  above,  the  branches 
overhung  the  grass  border  that  ran  along 
the  side  of  the  fish-pond.  The  grass  grew 
thick  and  tall  amongst  the  roots,  so  did 
the  brambles.  Altogether  the  tree  and  its 
immediate  surroundings  looked  fitter  for 
the  Forest  than  for  a  suburban  garden. 

Lawrence  groped  amongst  the  brambles 
and  pricked  his  fingers,  pushed  aside  the 
ferns  and  grass,  and  came  in  contact  with 
two  or  three  snails,  which  rather  disgusted 
him. 

“  There’s  no  bag  here,”  he  said,  presently. 
“I  thought  it  might  have  been  amongst 
these  brambles— look  how  they’ve  scratched 
any  fingers.  I  wonder  uncle  doesn’t  have 
the  nasty  things  cut  down  !  ” 

“No;  I  should  think  if  the  bag  had 
been  left  there  the  gardeners  must  have 
come  across  it  by  this  time,”  answered  Ted. 

“  The  trunk  looks  sound  enough.  I  don’t 
know,  though.  Towards  the  top  there 
seems  a  little  giving  way.  It’s  no  great 
height  to  climb.  Suppose  you  get  up  and 
see  how  it  looks  from  above  !  ” 

“  I — I  shall  get  myself  in  such  a  mess,” 
said  Lawrence.  “  You  know  I  never  was  ' 
good  at  climbing.” 

“  Well,  you  won’t  get  the  bag  by  stand¬ 
ing  there  looking  up  to  the  sky,”  answered 
Ted ;  and  up  the  tree  he  went,  and  was 
soon  perched  on  one  of  the  branches,  taking 
a  survey.  “I  see,”  he  said,  presently, 
“how  they  did  it.  The  bag  is  down  "a 
tree,  sure  enough.  The  trunk ’s  hollow 
from  the  top,  though  it  looks  sound  enough 
from  below.  The  big  fellow  must  have 
dropped  the  bag  inside  here  when  he  found 
the  house  was  awake — there’s  plenty  of 
room  inside.  Why,  it  would  hold  a  man  ! 
The  wonder  is  he  didn’t  come  and  fetch  it 
away  the  next  night — or,  at  any  rate,  as 
soon  as  he  heard  of  the  reward  offered  for 

dt.” 

“/settled  that,”  said  Lawrence.  “Those 


fellows  never  will  come  where  there  are 
firearms,  and  some  one  who  knows  how  t0 


use  them.  You’ll  see  there’ll  be  no  more 
attacks  on  this  place  while  I’m  in  it.  Can 
you  see  the  bag  ?  ” 

“  There’s  something  that  looks  like  it  at 
the  bottom,”  answered  Ted,  “but  of  course 
it’s  dark  down  there.  It’s  to  be.  hoped  no 
rats  have  got  at  it.  There’s  lots  of  other 
live  things  crawling  about  this  hole — 
beetles,  and  caterpillars,  and  spiders— 
ugh !  ”  and  he  wiped  a  great  string  of 
cobweb  from  his  face.  “  Well,  come  along, 
Hartley — I’ll  give  you  a  hand.  Climb  up 
the  way  I  did ;  then  you  can  drop  down 
from  here,  and  if  that’s  the  bag — and  I  do 
believe  it  is — we’ll  have  it  up  in  a  jiffey.” 

“  Oh,  my  trousers  !  ”  groaned  Lawrence, 
and  looked  down  at  those  exquisite  grey 
garments ;  then  embraced  the  tree,  and, 
with  the  help  of  Ted,  was  soon  on  the 
branch  beside  him. 

(To  be  concluded.) 
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( Contributions  received  to  November  10 th,  1881.) 

£  9.  rt. 

Amount  previously  acknowledged  . .  478  17  5J 
Nov.  2. — A.  Brookes  (Newport,  Mon.), 

4s.  5d.  ;  Five  Bears  (Glasgow),  14s.  Gd.  ; 

Quiz  (Glasgow),  6d. ;  A  Well-wisher  (South¬ 
ampton),  Is. ;  W.R.B.  (Manchester),  2s.6d. ; 

Ter  Alfred  Chamberlain  (Aylesbury), 

£1  16s.  2d.;  Herbert  Wright  (Epping),  3s.; 

H.  Shaw  (Erdington),  6d.  ;  Horace  Payne 
(Redhill),  2s.  6d.  ;  Will-o’-the-Wisp  (New 
Cross),  Is.  ;  Per  Wm.  Saunders  (Henley- 
on-Thames),  5s.  lid. ;  Wm.  J.  Bailey  (Ken¬ 
sington),  2s.  6d.  ;  T.  D.  and  Others  (Nun- 
head),  Is.  9d.;  Per  C.  Dickinson  (Dublin), 

7s.  Id. ;  A.  H.  Hannam  (Whitehall),  Is.  ; 

Adam  A.  Hodges  (Stourport),  Is.  Id.  . .  4  5  5 

Nov.  3 .—Per  C.  A.  Webb,  Is.  ;  Per  G.  N. 

Roberts,  Sd. ;  Per  W.  B.  Eankine  (Shrews¬ 
bury),  15s.  4d.  ;  Per  A.  Snow,  12s.  ;  Per 
W.  E.  Palmer  (Sandown),  12s.  ;  W.  G. 

Manley  (Cheltenham),  os. ;  R.  H.  Manley 
(Ditto),  5s.;  J.  H.  Metcalfe  (Penrith),  Gd. ; 

G.  Slee  (Ditto),  Cd.  ;  J.  Tinniswood  (Ditto), 

Is.;  C.  G.  (Stirling),  Is. ;  R. T.  L.  (Hartlip), 

Is.  2d . 2  15  2 

Nov.  4.— R.  Artrick  (Portsea),  2s.  9d. ;  W.  P. 

(P^edhill),  Is.  Gd. ;  W.  R.  Vernon  (Lutter¬ 
worth),  Is.  ;  Per  Ernest  Woodward  (Lod- 
dow  School,  near  Norwich),  £1  Gs.  8d.  ; 

James  Henry  Webb  (Furness  Vale),  £1 ; 

Per  Wm.  Butler  (Moss  End),  £2  2s.  Id.  ; 

Per  F.  T.  Ellis  (Plymouth),  6s.  3d.  ;  Per 
T.  J.  Neill,  Is.  ;  Jack  C.,  6d.  ;  Per  Percy 

H.  Elagden  (Clapton),  £1  14s . 6  15  0 


Nov.  5. — Per  Harry  L.  Paine  (Englefield  £  s.  d. 
Green),  £1  3s.  ;  Per  R.  Allan  (Carlisle), 

9s.  5kl.;  A.  G.  C.  (St.  John’s  Wood),  ls.Gd. ; 

Per  George  Ernest  Clapham  (Sheffield), 

£5  Gs.  Gd. ;  Two  Oxford  Friends,  2s. ;  John 
Lancaster  (Barnoldswick),  5s. ;  Dick  Sands 
(Shepherd’s  Bush),  Is. ;  S.  Smith  (Dept¬ 
ford),  5s.  ;  Charon  (Leeds),  Is.  ;  Wm.  S. 

Crouch  (Lymington),  Is. ;  Four  Cats  (Lon¬ 
don),  5s.  ;  Johnnie  Petrococliino,  2s.  ; 

A.  F.  Y.  (Isleworth),  Gs.  ;  W.  Earle  (Cam¬ 
berwell),  Gs.  2d.;  C.  E.  H.  (Stoke  Newing¬ 
ton),  2s.  Gd. ;  K.,  Is.  .,  . 8  IS  1 

Nov.  7.— -J.  and  E.  Ilallam  (Ashton-under- 
Lyne),  2s.  Gd.  ;  C.  Marshall,  jun.  (Chelten¬ 
ham),  5s. ;  C.  Dewey  (Salisbury),  2s.  Gd.  ; 

Per  James  Hardy  (House  of  Industry, 

Parkhurst,  I.  TV.),  10s.  ;  P„obert  Collins 
(Glasgow),  2s.  Gd. ;  C.  Shaw  (Longwood), 

Gs.;  Wm.  Harden  (West  Mailing),  Is.  Gd. ; 

Per  W.  G.  Swanson  and  F.  C.  Lohden 
(Seaton  Carew),  £3  Ss.  2d. ;  A.  E.  Robinson 
(Aldershot),  Is.  Gd. ;  Fred.  A.  Newman 
(Melbourne),  Is.  ;  Two  Guinea-pigs  (Ayl- 
sham),  2s.  ;  Per  E.  T.  Smith,  9s.  7d. ;  Per 
C.  W.  Sykes  (Huddersfield),  £1  Gs.  2d.  ; 

Per  Frederick  Nielson  (Aberdeen),  10s.  . .  7  14  5 

Nov.  8.— C.  S.  Prideaux  (Wellington,  Som.), 

Is.;  Wm.  Daniel  (Fenny  Stratford),  2s.  ; 

Dad,  Harry,  and  Bill  (Dalston),  Is.  ;  Per 
Clias.  H.  Mitchell,  7s.7d.;  Per  Geo.Wykes, 

£1  12s.  4d.  ;  John  McCrorie  (Monkton), 

Is.  Id. ;  Per  A.  Smith  (Rotherliithe),  7s.  ; 

W.  M.  Menzie3  (Dunfermline),  Is.  2  13  0 

Nov.  9. — Two  Old  Boys  (Ealing  Common), 

5s. ;  J.  Me  Alpine  (Eaton  Square),  lOs^  9d. ; 

Per  Thomas  Cooper,  2s.  Id.;  Geo.  Pattrick 
(Holbrook),  6s. ;  E.  H.  and  Horace  Pat- 
trick  (Ditto),  2s.  Gd.  ;  A  Friend,  2s.  Gd.  ; 

W.  G.  B.  (Birkenhead),  2s.  ;  J.  and  C. 

Pmek,  Is.  6d.  ;  A.  Stainton  (Holloway), 

Gd. ;  Charley  Heap  (Kendal),  2s. ;  Chas.  J. 

Goodland  (Bridgwater),  4s. ;  Per  Geo.  Wal- 

rond  Unwin,  £1  13s.  Gd . 3  11  4 

Nov.  10.— Per  F.  Ferrier,  £1  Is.  ;  D.  W. 

Wheeler  (Burnham),  2s.  ;  Per  Herbert 
Biggs  (South  Hackney),  £3  9s.  Gd. ;  Arthur 
Proctor,  Is.  ;  Per  J.  W.  Muschamp  (Clock - 
heaton),  10s.  ;  Per  Wm.  Pearson  (Port 
Glasgow),  17s.  Gd.  ;  Work,  5s . G  G  0 


Carried  forward  . .  £621  16 


The  year  is  gone,  its  hours  have  run, 

And  Thou  hast  taken  count  of  all, — 

The  scanty  triumphs  grace  hath  won, 

The  broken  vow,  the  frequent  fall. 
Through  life’s  long  day  and  death’s  dark  ni 
Oh,  gentle  Jesus,  be  our  light. 
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St.  Elmo. — Very  few  things  are  impossible  to  him  who 
intelligently  perseveres,  and  the  one  you  mention  is 
certainly  no  exception.  The  degree  has  been  ob¬ 
tained  by  many  men  with  less  time  at  their  disposal 
than  you  have,  though  we  should  think  you  might 
make  more.  . 

T.  B.  P.— \Ve  gave  away  the  British  Butterflies  in  our 
first  volume.  It  can  still  be  obtained  in  the  Part 
with  which  it  was  issued. 

E.  G.  Williams.— The  Army  List  will  give  you  all 
pai  titulars  as  to  regulars,  militia,  and  volunteers. 

S  rEVEN. — If  people  will  come  and  fish  in  your  preserve 
you  must  warn  them  off  or  put  up  a  notice.  Here's 
the  very  thing  just  come  to  hand  from  the  market 
cross  of  Inverary.  Nothing  could  be  more  appro¬ 
priate,  and  the  sender  has  our  and  your  thanks. 

Proclamation  Ta-hoy  I  Te  t'ither  ahoy!  Ta- 
hoy  !  Three  times  !  !  !  An'  ta-hoy  —  whisht  !  !  ! 
By  Command  of  His  Majesty  King  George,  an'  her 
Grace  the  Duke  o'  Argyll !  If  anybody  is  found  fish¬ 
ing  -above  te  loch — or  below  te  loch— afore  te  loch 
— or  ahint  te  loch— in  te  loch — or  on  te  loch— aroun’ 
te  loch— or  about  te  loch— she’s  to  be  persecutit— 
\vi’  three  persecutions  :  first — she’s  to  be  burnt— 
syne  she’s  to  be  drownt— and  then  she’s  to  be  hangt 
—an’  if  ever  she  comes  back  she’s  to  be  persecutit  wi’ 
a  far  waur  death  !  ’’ 

The  B.  0.  P.— Change  the  dog’s  diet,  and  proceed  as 
you  are  doing. 

James  Scott.— We  have  frequently  given  original 
songs,  and  intend  to  continue  doing  so.  Nearly  all 
those  you  mention  are  copyright. 

Violin. — To  prevent  the  hands  perspiring,  W.  Potter 
informs  us  that  a  little  spirits-of-wine  dabbed  on,  or 
a  little  powdered  chalk  applied  to  the  tips,  is  quite 
effectual. 

C’.  S.-  We  have  always  bought  tools  and  parts  of  tools 
at  a  tool-shop.  If  you  cannot  get  ferrules,  whip  the 
chisel-handles  round  with  waxed  thread,  as  if  you 
were  whipping  a  rod. 

P.  T— Her  Majesty  receives  and  answers  all  such 
letters  through  General  Sir  Henry  Ponsonby,  her 
private  secretary. 

In  Earnest.— Your  lines  are  considerably  better  than 
the  average  of  those  that  reach  ns,  but  they  would 
not  do  for  publication,  even  as  a  first  effort.  The 
scansion  is  in  one  or  two  places  faulty,  and  the 
rhymes  of  “love,"  and  “ of,”  and  “ever,"  and  “an¬ 
swer”  will  never  do,  except  iu  a  burlesque. 

H.  W.— The  name  is  Whittier— John  Greenleaf  Whit¬ 
tier— the  American  poet  and  man  of  letters,  author 
of  “National  Lyrics,”  “The  Panorama,"  and  many 
other  poems.  He  was  bom  at  Haverhill,  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  iu  1808. 

Strata. — You  can  get  all  the  questions  in  the  Science 
and  Art  Department  Reports.  Haughton’s  “  Manual 
of  Geology”  contains  what  the  author  calls  a  “Gym¬ 
nasium”  of  hundreds  of  questions  on  geology  of  all 
sorts  and  descriptions,  and  all  degrees  of  difficulty — • 
some  of  them  adapted  to  the  most  elementary  stu¬ 
dent,  and  some  of  them  so  abstruse  that  we  do  not 
think  the  learned  author  himself  could  answer  them 
— to  tlie  satisfaction  of  another  examiner !  Which 
is  saying  a  good  deal. 

3?.  P.  S.  G.  Tyldesley. — You  should  write  to  some 
magazine  which  treats  ericket  with  contempt.  The 
difficulty  never  occurred  to  us.  All  the  wives,  and 
the  sisters,  and  the  cousins,  and  the  aunts  of  every 
one  connected  with  the  Boy's  Own  Paper  take  a 
considerable  amount  of  interest  in  cricket,  and  never 
behave  themselves  in  that  way  ! 


Timothy  Titus.— Gabriel  Daniel  Fahrenheit,  the  well- 
known  physicist  and  philosophical-instrument 
maker,  was  born  at  Dantzic  in  1086.  He  lived  at 
Amsterdam.  His  zero  represents  the  point  to  which 
the  mercury  fell  in  the  winter  of  1709,  and  the 
amount  of  cold  lie  reproduced  by  a  mixture  of  sal- 
ammoniac,  common  salt,  and  snow.  He  died  in 
1740.  He  was  not  a  great  astronomer. 

Reginald.— In  all  such  matters  it  is  best  to  tell  the 
whole  truth  at  once.  Write  a  short  letter,  stating 
all  you  wish  to  say  ;  and  be  ready  with  the  necessary 
certificate,  whieh  will  always  be  useful  to  you,  and 
you  will  have  no  difficulty. 

R.  Gray.—  Mix  slaking  quicklime  with  a  third  of  its 
bulk  of  pearlash,  and  lay  on  witli  an  old  brush.  Tiie 
paint  will  be  cleared  off  in  twenty-four  hours.  Or, 
if  a  small  boat,  try  naphtha.  Naphtha,  by  the  way, 
will  take  paint  stains  out  of  wood,  silk,  and  most 
other  things  ;  so  will  chloroform  and  a  little  spirit- 
ammonia  mixed  together. 

S.  B.  C — The  rose  is  the  English  emblem,  and  the 
stoiy  is  the  well-known  Temple  Gardens  incident  of 
the  red  and  white  roses.  The  shamrock  is  said  to 
have  been  picked  up  by  St.  Patrick,  as  he  was  preach¬ 
ing,  to  afford  an  illustration  of  the  Trinity,  and  is 
kept  in  remembrance  of  that  famous  Scotchman. 
In  Chambers’s  “Book  of  Days”  you  can  read  how 
Patrick  was  born  at  Kilpatrick,  lived  at  Dalpatrick, 
visited  Crag  f’hadrig,  founded  two  Kirkpatricks, 
sailed  from  Portpatrick,  preached  in  Patrickdale  or 
Patterdale,  founded  the  Durham  Kirkpatrick,  walked 
over  Tarn-badrig,  shipped  from  Llan-badrig,  landed 
at  Innispatrick,  reached  Holmpatrick,  returned  to 
the  Manx  Innispatrick,  founded  the  Manx  Kirk¬ 
patrick,  then  sailed  to  Ireland  and  baptized  Dichu 
at  Sabbalpatrick,  journeyed  to  Templepatrick,  went 
up  Croaghpatrick,  founded  Donnaghpatrick,  built 
the  first  cathedral  in  Dublin  (called  after  him  Saint 
Patrick),  lost  himself  in  Patrick’s  Wood,  went  to 
sleep  at  Patrick’s  Rock,  and  drank  from  any  number 
of  Patrick’s  Wells.  A  highly  ingenious  itinerary, 
though  we  are  afraid  that  more  Patricks  than  one 
have  got  mixed  up  in  it.  See  next  answer. 

Tonalt. — “Nemo  me  impune  lacessit”  is  the  Scotch 
motto,  and  means  “  Nobody  injures  me  with  im¬ 
punity.”  Th#  legend  of  the  thistle  is,  that  some 
Danes  came  one  night  to  surprise  the  Scots,  and  in 
order  to  make  no  noise,  marched  to  their  camp  bare¬ 
foot.  Just  as  they  were  passing  the  unsuspecting 
sentries  one  of  the  hardy  Norsemen  trod  full  force 
upon  a  fine  specimen  of  the  Scottish  thistle,  and 
uttered  such  an  agonised  “Phew  !”  that  the  sentries 
heard  him,  and  gave  the  alarm.  The  Danes  floun- 
dered  about  among  theonopordiums  for  a  minute  or 
two,  and  were  then  chased  to  their  ships  by  the  victo¬ 
rious  Caledonians.  This  is  as  good  as  the'  “  Capitol” 
story  of  the  Roman  geese— and  just  as  true. 

A  Bluecoat. — The  yellow-horned  poppy  {Glaucium 
luteum)  is  found  on  sandy  shores  ;  the  violet-horned 
poppy  (G.  violaceum)  is  found  in  chalky  fields,  but  is 
rare.  It  is  a  perennial,  and  flowers  in  May  and 
June. 

Bentham  and  Boney.— There  is  no  book  at  a  reason¬ 
able  price  that  would  suit  you.  Redgrave’s  “  Dic¬ 
tionary  of  Artists  of  the  English  School,”  published 
I  by  Bell  and  Sons  at  sixteen  shillings,  is  the  nearest 
|  approach  to  what  you  require, 
j  Molly.—1 The  best  way  to  clean  tins  is  to  make  a 
putty  of  rottenstone,  oil  of  turpentine,  and  soft-soap, 

'  amt  then,  after  having  washed  the  tins  with  hot 
water  and  got  rid  of  the  grease,  to  rub  the  putty 
mixed  witli  a  little  water  over  tlie  metal,  and  clean 
[  it  off  briskly  with  a  dry  leather. 

Tim  — It  is  said  to  take  two  thousand  three  hundred 
silkworms  to  produce  a  pound  of  silk. 


Scissors.— Melt  a  little  isinglass  glue  with  brandy,  and 
pour  it  thinly  over  your  medal.  Leave  it  for  a  day 
or  two,  and  when  you  remove  it  you  will  find  a 
splendid  impression  for  your  collection,  which  will 
not  soften  by  exposure  to  the  air. 

ECCE  Homo.— The  best  time  for  tlie  mile  on  a  bicycle 
is  tlie  2min.  ifirsec.  of  Mr.  H.  L.  Cortis  at  Cambridge 
on  21st  May,  1879. 

R.  J.  Simpson.— To  draw  on  glass  grind  up  together 
some  salt  and  lampblack,  and  mix  it  into  a  paint  or 
a  pencil  with  gum-water. 

Intending  Tricycler.— See  our  article  on  Tricycles 
last  August.  The  machine  you  mention  is  the 
“Otto.”  Accidents  can  occur  with  tricycles  just  as 
they  can  with  anything  else  in  this  world.  We  do 
not  see  anything  specially  dangerous  about  them. 
They  are  certainly  safer  than  bicycles. 

Snails. — The  “kindest,”  and,  indeed,  the  only  satis¬ 
factory  method  of  killing  molluscs  for  a  collection  is 
to  drop  them  into  boiling  water. 

Future  Architect. — Join  one  of  tlie  Science  and  Art 
Department  classes  on  “Building  Construction,”  and 
consult  the  teacher. 

An  Anxious  Reader. — Dissolve  ten  grains  of  sugar  in 
fifteen  grains  of  water,  add  a  drop  or  two  of  concen¬ 
trated  sulphuric  acid,  warm  up  the  mixture,  and  the 
sugar  will  be  carbonised,  and  you  will  have  an  ink 
that  is  practically  indestructible. 

A  Young  Conservative.— When  you  get  more  en¬ 
larged  notions  of  the  immensity  of  space,  your  fear 
and  curiosity  will  vanish,  and  comets,  however  large 
or  near,  will  cease  to  trouble  you.  Our  forefathers 
used  to  think  that  comets  portended  most  dreadful 
things  ;  but  then  their  ideas  of  the  relative  import¬ 
ance  of  our  small  planet  in  the  scheme  of  the  uni¬ 
verse  were  somewhat  exaggerated.  The  mermaids 
had  as  much  existence  as  the  City  griffin.  Tlie  spe¬ 
cimen  exhibited  at  the  Aquarium  was  a  manatee, 
and  the  manatee  is  the  animal  which  is  tlie  basis  o£ 
the  mermaid  legend. 

OSCAR  Snelling.— Mere  affectation  now.  Wind  was 
originally  pronounced  as  mind  and  kind,  and  hence 
in  the  old  poets  it  will  be  found  rhyming  with  those 
words,  but,  except  in  a  few  districts,  it  is  now  pro¬ 
nounced  the  same  in  poetry  as  in  prose,  unless  the 
rhyme  requires  it  otherwise.  The  phrase  about  it  be¬ 
ing  “  always  pronounced  long  ”  is  taken  from  the  old. 
grammars,  and  when  originally  written  was  pro¬ 
bably  true,  but  the  language  changes,  and  this  the 
grammarians  forget. 

Suffolk. — LTse  paste  for  sticking  tape  on  glass.  As  a. 
temporary  frosting  for  windows  mix  a  clear  solution, 
of  gum-arabic  with  a  strong  hot  solution  of  magnesia, 
and  apply  it  warm. 

JACK  Tar.— Either  your  compass-needle  is  not  hung 
freely,  or  you  have  iron  near  when  you  occasionally 
examine  it.  It  is  very  seldom  indeed  that  a  com¬ 
pass-needle  becomes  demagnetised,  and  when  it  does 
your  best  way  is  to  get  another  one.  You  magnetise- 
a  needle  by  stroking  it  from  tlie  centre  with  a  north 
pole  of  another  magnet,  and  from  the  centre  to  the 
other  end  with  a  south  pole,  always  working  in  the 
same  direction. 

Hampshire  Hog.--1.  You  cannot  change  your  umpire 
during  a  match  unless  with  the  consent  of  the  other 
side,  but  you  can  decline  to  play  in  any  match  if  the 
objectionable  person  is  chosen,  and  when  the  match, 
is  arranged  you  should  have  an  understanding  in  the 
matter.  2.  The  man  is  not  out  if  lie  falls  on  his 
wicket  when  tlie  ball  is  “  dead  ;  ”  but  then  the  ball 
is  not  dead  when  it  reaches  the  wicket-keeper’s- 
bands. 


Good-bye,  Old  Year 


ROSE’S  MARKING  INK  flows  free¬ 
ly  from  the  pen  without  blotting. 

ROSE’S  MARKING  INK  does  not 

dry  up  in  the  bottle  or  on  the  pen. 


ROSE’S  MARKING  INK  turns  jet 

black  on  exposure  to  the  sun,  or  on 
application  of  heat. 

ROSE’S  MARKING  INK  in  wooden 


TESTIM  ONIALS. 

New  Star  Laundry, 

131  Bay  St.,  Toronto. 

Sir, — I  have  used  your  Mark¬ 
ing  Ink  for  the  past  two  years, 
having  found  it  decidedly  the 
best,  after  a  trial  of  numerous 
other  makers.  One  penfull  is 
equal  to  three  of  other  kinds, 
on  account  of  its  free  flowing 
quality.  H.  BELYEA. 


box  with  stretcher  complete, sent  free 
by  mail  on  receipt  of  25  cents,  if  your 
druggist  has  none. 

ROSE’S  MARKING  INK  sold  by 

the  principal  Druggists  in  the  Do¬ 
minion. 

ROSES  MARKING  INK,  used  by 

the  principal  Laundries  in  Toronto  ; 
read  the  Testimonials  from  two  lead¬ 
ing  ConsumersT 


The  Adams’  Laundry, 

Cor.  Church  &  Queen  Sts. 

Sir, — Having  used  your  In¬ 
delible  Ink  for  several  years,  I 
have  pleasure  in  testifying  to 
its  superior  merits.  After  test¬ 
ing  the  leading  English  Mark¬ 
ing  Inks  and  several  others,  I 
have  no  hesitation  in  giving 
yours  the  preference. 

Yours,  etc., 

D.  S.  ADAMS. 
To  H.  J.  Rose,  Toronto. 


®lj t  (Etamii  §  lathing, 

A  brilliant,  durable,  elastic  waterproof  dressing  for  Boots  and  Shoes — simply  applied  with 
the  sponge  attached  to  the  cork  of  the  bottle  ;  it  requires  no  further  polishing.  It  does  not 
soil  the  clothing  or  carptes  in  wet  and  snowy  weather.  It  keeps  the  feet  dry,  and  while  all 
the  common  blacking  contains  vitriol  and  most  of  the  liquid  dressings  contain  caustic  soda 
or  other  chemicals  which  rot  the  leather, 

THE  EBONY  BLACKENG 

contains  nothing  which  will  injure;  on  the  contrary,  it  preserves  the  leather.  For  harness 
and  all  leather  requiring  a  durable  weather  proof  polish,  it  is  unequalled  by  anything  in  the 
market. 

One  application  a  week  of  this  blacking  (sponging  the  dust,  &c.  off  when  necessary)  is 
all  that  is  required  to  keep  the  boots,  Ac.,  in  perfect  order — at  the  trifling  cost  of  about  one 
cent  per  week. 

For  sale  by  leading  Druggists,  Saddlers  and  Shoe  Dealers.  25  cents  per  bottle  ;  four 
bottles  sent  free  to  any  station  in  Ontario,  on  receipt  of  One  Dollar. 


EBONY  BLACKING  COMPANY, 


' 

TO^COSTTO, 

-  y 

LoncLcxx, 

ae.  3.  sw, 

CUje-vrt  0ct44<a.ba. 

nSTe-w  "STorl^- 

The  prevalence  of  Indigestion  and  Dys¬ 
pepsia  is  one  of  the  most  serious  facts  of 
modern  life.  Nearly  every  one  suffers  more 
or  less  from  the  insidious  attacks  of  this 
Scourge  to  Humanity,  and  it  seems  to  be  im¬ 
possible  even  when  following  the  best  estab¬ 
lished  Dietetic  rules,  to  entirely  evade  the 
subtle  attacks  of  this  foe,  which,  though  com¬ 
paratively  light  at  first,  usually 
run  into  the  more  confirmed  or 
Chronic  state  of  the  Disease,  es¬ 
pecially  if  these  first  attacks  are 
neglected  and  allowed  to  recur 
frequently. 

Most  of  the  leading  physicians 
in  Canada  have  tested  and  are 
now  using  Maltopepsyn  in  their 
regular  practice,  and  have  cer¬ 
tified  as  to  its  great  value.  Be¬ 
sides  private  practice,  it  is  used 
to  a  large  extent  in  Hospitals, 
Dispensaries  and  Infirmaries. 

Maltopepsyn  has  been  proven 
to  be  of  great  value  in  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  Dyspepsia,  Indigestion, 

Loss  of  Appetite,  Intestinal  and 
Wasting  Diseases,  Constipation, 

Nausea,  Chronic  Diarrhoea, 

Headache,  and  all  diseases  aris- 
ine  from  Imperfect  Nutrition. 


All  sufferers  from  Indigestion,  Dyspepsia, 
or  any  disease  of  the  Stomach  or  Digestive 
Organs,  should  send  me  one  three  cent  pos¬ 
tage  stamp,  for  a  pamphlet  relative  to  the 
positive  cure,  by  the  use  of  Maltopepsyn,  or 
send  two  three  cent  stamps  for  pamphlet  and 
sample  package  of  Maltopepsyn,  containing 
two  drachms,  equal  to  eight  doses  of  fifteen 
grains  each.  It  is  pleasant  to 
the  taste  and  may  be  taken  in 
wine,  water,  or  dry  upon  bread 
as  preferred,  just  before  each 
meal. 

Regular  sized  bottles,  contain¬ 
ing  i  £  ounces,  with  dose  measure 
attached,  price  fifty  cents,  can 
i!  be  obtained  from  Chemists 
throughout  the  Dominion,  or 
f  mailed  free  by  the  proprietor  on 
receipt  of  fifty  cents.  Each  bot¬ 
tle  holds  48  fifteen  grain  Doses, 
or  about  one  cent  per  dose. 

'  Maltopepsyn  is  not  a  patent 
medicine  or  secret  remedy;  it  has 
its  exact  formula  printed  on  each 
label. 


SPECIMENS  OF  TESTIMONIALS  RECEIVED  FROM  PHYSICIANS  AND  CHEMISTS, 


Hazen  Morse,  Brussels,  Ont.,  June  28th,  1880. 

Dear  Sir,— I  believe  Maltopepsyn  to  be  equal  if  not  superior  to  any  similar  prepar¬ 
ation  in  the  market.  Yours,  etc.,  WILLIAM  GRAHAM,  M.D. 


Hazen  Morse,  Wallace,  N.  S.,  October,  4th,  1880. 

Dear  Sir, — The  Maltopepsyn  was  given  in  a  marked  and  distressing  case  of  Indigestion 
with  the  most  rapid,  pleasing  and  beneficial  results.  Yours,  etc., 

Z.  W.  KEMPTON,  M.D. 


Hazen  Morse,  Walkerton,  Ont.,  October  27th,  1880. 

Dear  Sir, — Having  been  troubled  with  Indigestion  for  a  long  time,  I  commenced  using 
Maltopepsyn  about  a  week  ago,  and  have  had  great  relief.  Yours  truly, 

W.  A.  GREEN,  Druggist. 


MANUFACTURED  BY 

HAZEN  MORSE,  57  Front  Street  East,  TORONTO. 


"  The  Apparel  oft  Proclaims- 
the  Man.” — Siiaks. 


ASEL  FOR 


AFTER  all  it  is  the  clothes  that  makes. 

the  man.  One  reads  in  books  of  gifted, 
individuals,  but  one  does  not  come  across, 
them  in  real  life.  ,  The  gentility  of  most 
men  is  contained  in  their  shirts  and  collars. 
The  simple  innocence  of  a  narrow  hand  of 
white  undefiled  linen  invests  the  whole  figure 
with  an  air  that  nothing  else  will  impart, 
and  stamps  it  with  the  sign  of  a  gentleman. 
If  you  want  to  destroy  an  aristocracy,  cut 


off  their  collars.  Of  course  there  are  some 
men  who  would  bear  the  change  better  than 
others.  So  there  are  some  individuals, 
among  all  classes  that  lead  a  rough  life,  such 
as  hunters,  trappers,  miners,  lumber  men, 
etc.,  who  look  more  refined  and  neater  than 
their  fel!ows.—  The  Karl  of  Dun  raven  in  The 
Nineteenth  Centu  i y. 


h  connection  with  this,  the 
Shirts  manufactured  by  WHITE 
may  bo  considered  to  contribute 
not  a  little  towards  making  a  man 
a  gentleman,  because  of  their  su¬ 
perior  fit,  quality  and  style. 


THIS  TRADE  .MARK 


MERIDEN  BRITANNIA  GO.,  I 


HAMILTON,  ONT. 

FINE  -SILVER-PLATED  WARE 


THIS  TRADE  MARK. 


1847,  Regers  Eros.’ 


['■>  stamped  on  each  article  made  b.y  us. 

LARGEST  VARIETY  ! 

pf  any  Company  in  tho  World  ! 


ALL  GOODS 

Bearing  onr  Trade  Mark  Warranted 
,  to  give  Satisfaction. 


Is  stamped  on  all  knives,  forks  and 
spoons  made  by  us. 


HIGHEST  PREMIUMS 

Awarded  wherever  exhibited,  from  World’s. 
Fair,  ISOS,  to  International  Exhibi¬ 
tion  at  Philadelphia.,  1870. 


WE  RE-PLATE 

Old  work,  and  make  it  equal  to 
i  new. 


BEFORE  BUYING  PURCHASERS  should  MAKE  SURE  that  GOODS  BEAR  OUR  TRADE  MARK 


GRAY’S 

f 

Syrup 

\ 

RED 

SPRUCE 

GUM. 

Trade  Mark  Reg. 

PRICE,  25  CENTS. 


Everyone  has  heard  of  the  wonderful 
effects  of  the  Spruces  and  the  I’i  e--  in  cases 
ol  Lung  Disease.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Murray, 
in  his  booh  on  the  Adirondack*,  lately  pub¬ 
lished,  relates  the  case  of  a.  consumptive 
young  man  who  was  -entirely  cured  by  a 
three  mouths'  camping  out  among  the  pipes, 
in  France,  the  physicians  regularly  send 
their  consumptive  patients  to  the  pine  woods 
and  order  them  to  drink  a  tea  made  from 
the  spruce  tops.  Gray’s  Syrup  is  a  scien¬ 
tific  combination  of”  the  gum  which  exudes 
from  the  red  spruce  tree.  In  this  prepara¬ 
tion  the  gum  never  separates,  and  all  its  an- 
tispa'-modic  expectorant,  tonic  and  balsamic 
properties  are  preserved.  For  Coughs, 
Colds,  Hoarseness,  Throat  Affections,  &c., 
it  acts  like  a  charm. 


KERRY’S 

God  Liver 
Oil 

Cream. 

PRICE.: 

50  ets.  &  $1.00. 


An  emulsion  of  pure  Cod  Liver  Oil  and 
I  Jypophosphites  of  Lime  and  Soda,  for  the 
prevention  and  alleviation  of  Consumption. 
A  certain  cure  for  Diseases  of  the  Chest, 
Defective  Nutrition  and  General  Debility. 
This  combination  is  scientifically  prepared, 
never  separates,  is  deliciously  flavored,  and 
is  with  confidence  offered  to  the.  medical 
profession  and  the  public.  It  purifies  the 
blood,  excites  digestion,  nourishes  the  body, 
and  increases  the  weight  and  strength  of  the 
patient.  It  is  likewise  recommended  for 
Coughs  of  all  kinds,  Chronic  Rheumatism, 
Gout,  Diseases  of  the  Joints  and  Spine,  and 
whenever  the  system  is  impaired  by  long, 
continued  illness. 

KERRY,  WATSCiN  &  C0„ 

Sole  Proprietors, 

Montreal. 


WHEELER  &  WILSON 

3XTO.  S 


CHEAPEST  MACHINE  TO  BUY 

BECAUSE  IT  IS 

THE  EASIEST  TO  LEARN, 

THE  EASIEST  TO  MANAGE, 

THE  MO.  T  DURABLE, 

THE  IGHTEST  RUNNING, 

And  Does  th^;  >fost  Perfect  Work. 

•  f* , 

WHt  U"  &  WILSON  MFG.  GO., 

0  Kins;  Street  West,  Toronto. 


IT «  1 

T uTriitufe  St  ore. 

5  King  St.  East,  Toronto. 

IV  O  W  OPEN 

WITH  A  LARGTE  AND  FINE  STOCK  OF 

Wainuf  and  Ebouized  Furniture, 

FROM  THE  FACTORY  OF  THE 

Upper  Canada  Furniture  Co., 

OF  BOWMANV1LLE , 

WHO  ARE  FAMOUS  FOR  THE 

NOVELTY  OF  THEIR  DESIGNS,  AND 
ELEGANCE  OF  FINISH. 


UNDER  THE  MANAGEMENT  OF.ain- 

.ure 

MR.  ROGERS, 

So  well  known  in  connection  with  the  Toronto  Furniture  Trade. 


(PATENTED.) 


The  DUPLEX  CURTAIN 

- ANJ - 

The  ORGUINETTE. 


To  be  had  at  every  First-class  Dry 
Goods  Store  and  Music  Store. 


L 


SUPPLIED  TO  THE  TRADE  ONLY  BY 

John  Macdonald  &  Co., 

Wholesale  Dry  Goode,  Carpets  &  Fancy  Goods 

TORONTO. 


A  PERFECTLY  RELIABLE 

ARTICLE  OF  HOUSEHOLD  USE  IS  THE 


BAKING  POWDER, 


It  is  a  preparation  of  Pure  and  Healthy  ingredients,  used  for 
the  purpose  of  lightening  and  shortening,  in  the  baking  and  cooking 
operations  of  the  kitchen.  ’ 

By  its  aid  delicious  lea  or  Breakfast  Gems  can  be  made  from 
Flour,  Water  and  Salt  only.  These  may  be  eaten  by  dysp  patics 
with  advantage.  . 

The  Cook’s  Friend 

May  be  used  to  replace  three-fourths  of  usual  shortening  in  case 
where  such  is  employed,  and  the  product  will  be  more  healthful. 

The  Cook’s  Friend 

Is  calculated  to  do  the  best  work  at  lowest  cost.  Neither  alum,  lim; 
nor  any  other  unwholesome  or  injurious  substance  is  admitted  in  i 
composition,  and  it  is  so  prepared  as  to  be  easily  combined  with 
Hour  used, in  baking.  Its  strength  unimpaired  by  keeping. 

J83T  Look  for  the  Trade  Mark  on  every  package,  without  svhic 
none  is  genuine. 

RETAILED  EVERYWHERE. 


Manufactured  only  by  W.  D.  McLAREN,  I 

55  and  57  College  St,  Montreal. 

*  nfrn 


Considered  by  Bankers,  Accountants,  and  all  wW 

have  used  it  to  be  the  BEST  IN  CANADA,  ,Ty 
without  a  single  exception  ! 

Sold  toy  the  JBest  Stationers  Everywl*!  ® 


COMBUSTED 


ALLEY’S  BLUE  BLACK 

WRITING  &  COPYING  U I D 


